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THE LINTON. FAMILY: 


OR, THE FASHION OF THIS WORLD. 
BY SARAH H. BRADFORD, 
AUTHOR OF “THE SILVER LAKE STORIES,” ‘ LENIE,” “UPS AND DOWNS,” &C., &C. 
1 Vol. 12mo. 360 pp. Price, $1 00. 





The “ Linton Family” is a purely domestic story, founded upon scenes in actual life, such as are inci- 
dental to every hearth-side of our common country, while the relation is so constructed as fo present a 
succession of family events, natural in their conception, fascinating from truthfalness in delineation, in- 
structive from application to the experience of individuals, amg impressive from the varied character of 
the narrative, which touches with inevitable contrast, as well mpon the darker, as the brighter phases of 
an every-day existence. . 
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THE CHOSEN*PEOPLE; 


A BIBLE HISTORY. 


BEING A HISTORY OF THE JEWS FROM THE-SACREO SCRIPTURES. PREPARED 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, BIBLE CLASSES, AND FOR HOME INSTRUCTION, 
WITH QUESTIONS FROM BIBLE HISTORY. 


¢ By the Author of “ The Linton Family,” “ Silver Lake Stories,” Lenie,” “ Ups and Downs,” §c. 
1 Vol. 12mo. 360 pp. Price, $1 00. 





This is a succint account of the Jewish People, compiled from the books of the Old Testameni 
makes no pretensions to originality of matter, but is designed to present a continuous statement ¢ 
rise and progress of the captivity and dispersion of the children of Israel. , 

Taking the accounts that in Holy Scripture are spread through the various books of prophecy, ane 
in the historical books, as Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, the reader is made acquainted with 
the history of the Hebrew nation. 

The prominent persons are carefully described, and the facts in each individual’s character, his share 

-in the weal or woe of the people, are accurately portrayed. 

No attempt has been made to deduce conclusions or to moralize on the circumstances recorded. It 
is left for the reader to apply the lesson and to derive the profit from the perusal of the narrative, as he 
would in reading the Scriptures themselves. Each chapter gives the contemporaneous Kings of Judah 
and Israel, and a very fall set of questions is appended. 

This work will be found to be admirably adapted for the use of the higher classes in Sunday Schools, 
as well as for the purpose of home instruction, while older persons may read it, perhaps with profit, 
certainly with interest. 
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THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 


BY REY. JOHY N. NORTOY, A. M. Author of ‘Life of Bishop White,’’ Xe., Xe. 


WITH A SPLENDID STEEL PLATE ENGRAVING, COPIED FROM STUART'S CELEBRATED PAINT- 
ING, AND FOUR BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Woe. 12@mo. 450 pp. Price, $1 00. 





Although many memoirs of the illustrious Pater Patri have been issued, this new.volume presents an 
especial feature, apparently neglected by more voluminous authors. In this beautifully written memoir, 
composed with an elegance of style, truly Addisonian, the reader finds not only the details of Washing- 
ton’s military and political career, but the delineation of his character in the noblest of capacities—as a 
man. Glory of the sword, renown of the statesman, too often cloak a multiplicity of human errors; in 
the hero and the legislator we are apt to lose sight of the individual; but the author of this memoir, 
while leaving no incident in Washington’s public service unnoticed, has touched a frésh chord in a 
patriotic heart, by exhibiting the personal and private virtues of the Father of his Country, thus demon- 
strating the intimate connection of Christian worth, with the development of a national character, 
necessary to accomplish the welfare of an incipient Republic. 
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NOTICE. 


Tue Copartnership hetetofore existing under the style and title of Pupney & Rus- 
SELL, Printers and Publishers, No. 79 John Street, New-York, was dissolved, by mutual 
consent, on the fourth day of October last past. 

ANDREW L. PUDNEY, 
JOSEPH RUSSELL 
New-York, November, 1860. 
+e 

The undersigned begs to announce to his friends, the former patrons of the late firm of 
Pudney & Russell, and the public at large, that the business of that well-known and 
long-established printing and publishing house will be carried on by him individually, 
and consequently he solicits a continuance of that favorable patronage*hereggiore enjoy 
ed by the firm of Padney & Russe!!. 

In announcing his personal succession to, and future sole management of, this com- 
plete and well-arranged establishment, the undersigned would respectfully allude to a 
determination, on his part, to carry out many improvements and alterations in the 
method and manner of his business, dictated by a practical experience of over twenty 
years, which cannot fail to secure to the customer a greater economy ir price, as well as 
@ superiority in the manner and quality of the work executed. 

The undersigned would invite the attention of 


MEMBERS OF THE BAR, CLERKS OF COURTS, 
AND OFFICIALS OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION, 
to the manifold advantages presented by his establishment, in securing accuracy and relia- 
bility in the production of Cases, Reports, and all manner of Legal Documents. Having 
executed this description of work for the leading. members of the bar for over twenty 
years, the subscriber can confidently refer to the past for his superior skill in this specialty. 
MERCANTILE PRINTING 

and such stationery as appertains to the requirements of Banks, Insurance, Manufactur- 
ing and Incorporated Companies, demanding an uncommon degree of neatness, taste, 
and skill, have long constituted a popular branch of Pudney & Russell’s establishment. 
which embraces that peculiar description of type, material, and office furniture, which 
can alone be employed in the correct business of Commercial and Mercantile printing. 


TO THE BUSINESS WORLD 


generally the undersigned promises the greatest facilities for the reproduction 


Civewlars, Addresses, Bill Heads, Bills of Lading, Xe. 


within the shortest notice, as:the establishment keeps twenty-two improved power 
presses in constant operation, while the large number of operatives in his employment 
enables bim to prepare and print 

PAMPHLETS, CATALOGUES, AND EVERY SPECIES OF MATTER, 


WITH PROMPTNESS AND DESPATCH. 


¢ 


Possessing superior facilities for the circulation of Books, from having published works 
attaining the marvellous circulation of one hundred and eighty thousand copies, the 
undersigned will continue to act as Author’s publisher, guaranteeing to produce volumes 
of any size, in any style of typographical taste, from manuscripts, at the lowest | 
cost, and to give them a wide and extensive circulation upon a reasonable chargé 
to their authors. ‘ 

Orders and directions for work in either of the above branches, may be sent 
and will meet with prompt attention. Estimates cheerfally farnished. 

He cordially asks his Southern friends in the city, as well as visitors from the country, 
to call upon him and test his ability to serve them. 

In conclusion the undersigned begs to say that no pains, expense, or trouble, will be 
spared to gratify the most fastidious, as he is now prepared to execute 

. EVERY SPECIES OF BOOK AND JOB PRINTING | 


in a superior style and at prices that cannot but be satisfactory to his employers, a result 


which must be doubly gratifying to the Commercial and Literary world as well as to 


their obedient servant, 
JOSEPH RUSSELL. 
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I—" HON.” CHARLES SUMNER, AND “THE, BARBARISM OF 
SLAVERY,” 


We are not surprised that Hon. Charles Sumner, after the 
‘“‘barbarous treatment” which he received from the gutta- 


percha cane of Mr. Brooks, should have his mind haunted 
with visions of “ barbarism,” and that these visions should all 
be connected with “ slavery.” He indulged in abusive epithets 
toward slave-owners, and a “ slave-master,” as the delect- 
able Charles himself would say, caned the aforesaid lovely 
Charles. Whereupon «Charles has his mind and heart filled 
with all manner of unclean things, having been engaged for 
the last four years in stowing away in the capacious storehouse 
of a memory made both retentive and costive by a sound beat- 
ing, all the follies and peccadilloes of those who happened to 
own slaves: just as if slave-owners were not human beings, 
and were expected to be angels instead. 

Suddenly, however, Charles becomes tired of his costiveness, 
and, instead of wisely taking only a gentle aperient to begin 
with, he swallows an immense cathartic, as well as a tre- 
mendous emetic, and the consequence is, that though Charles 
is, no doubt, relieved, the Senate and the country, particularly 
the cleanly portion of both, are greatly the sufferers. 

It was altogether proper that the Senate should have taken 
no further notice of Charles’s case than to apply the caustic 
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which Mr. Chesnut did. Mr. Chesnut showed, truly, that 
while he had a good heart within, he nevertheless had prickles 
on the outside, which could sting very effectually when he 
desired them to do so. 

Yet, as we were saying, it was proper the Senate should 
take no further notice of Sumner than it did. We are to pre- 
sume that they were wholly unprepared with smellifig bottles, 
and disinfectants, to meet the case as it deserved. The sub- 
ject was too offensive to be noticed outside of a dissecting- 
room. Having supplied ourself with a large number of bottles 
of Darby’s Prophylactic Fluid, and having the subject placed 
before us, we shall proceed to dissect it, and exhibit it just as 
it is. 

Charles takes occasion in the outset of his essay—(it is 
neither a speech nor an oration, hardly a specification)—to 
return thanks that he is again able to make his appearance in 
the Senate-chamber. We have no particular objection to this, 
only we imagine he hardly addresses the proper “ throne of 
grace” (for him): for we must believe that his Satanic ma- 
jesty, rather than the Author of all Good, was instrumental in 
returning Charles to a place among Senators. But in this 
we are willing to allow Charles an honest difference of 
opinion. 

Our speechifier must be allowed to have one particular 
virtue in his constitution, and that is, absence of everything 
like vanity or egotism. Proofs of this we may multiply as we 
go. But we first call the attention of the reader to his naive 
confession in regard to his not having resigned his seat in the 
Senate, though absent from his post for four years, This is 
attributable to the fact that he ‘acted under the illusion of 
an invalid whose hopes for restoration to his natural health 
constantly triumphs over his disappointments.” 

What stupendous hope Charles must have! Here he has 
been four years expecting to get well, and did not do so, but 
still kept on hoping. In the meantime, he has played scaven- 
ger, and has collected an amount of filth which we presume 
is unequalled, save by that which is concentrated in his own 
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existence. And as he is particularly fond of telling “ slave. 
masters” what they are like, we will tell him what he is like. 
He reminds us of the turkey-buzzard. 

The turkey-buzzard is a species of vulture which we have 
at the South. To look at him, he seems comely enough, has 
considerable breadth of wing, and can soar a good deal like 
the eagle. His place, however, is not among the clouds, nor 
upon the mountain-summits, but on the road-sides, in the by- 
ways, the retired nooks and corners—wherever, in fact, is 
found a dead horse, a putrid cow, or a decaying rabbit. He 
can fly away up into the fields of ether: but he does not use 
his powers for that purpose. - He only employs the strength of 
his pinion to transport’ himself from carcass to carcass, and 
from carrion to carrion. By-and-by, when his stomach is 
glutted, he comes to a dead halt, and disgorges! If he can 
have some person, or some thing to attack him, so much the 
better. His disgorgement is his defence: and it is his offence 
too. If nothing attacks him, he disgorges anyhow. Wo to 
the nostril which is so unfortunate as to be near the disgorge- 
ment ! 

So it is with our Charles. For the last four years he has 
been playing buzzard: and now he has disgorged. Wo to the 
Senate and the country! 

But we were upon the subject of Charles’s modesty. 

‘¢The illusion of an invalid,” he is anxious to have it un- 
derstood, kept him from resigning his seat in the Senate. If 
he had not thought he would have gotten well sooner, so that 
he might return to his work of demolishing the “ slave- 
masters,” and thus redeeming the world, he would have re- 
signed his seat in the Senate, so that some one else might have 
been chosen to fill the vacancy caused by his resignation. But 
Charles could work upon ‘them demmed slave-masters” 
better than any one else, so he wouldn’t resign. Modest 
Charles. 

Soon after the outset of his effort, our speechifier enters 
into considerable glorification over the speech which he made 
four years ago, and which caused him the caning. At this 
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point, we wish him “left alone in hls glory.” He cannot see 
—he has neither the mind nor the honesty to see—that, in 
the matter of the Kansas guerilla warfare, this warfare was 
waged principally by unprincipled land-pirates and_horse- 
thieves, on both sides, of whom. old Brown was chief, but 
alleges that the whole matter was chargeable to an effort upon 
the part of the South to force slavery upon Kansas. ‘‘ None 
are so blind as those who will not see.” 

Our redoubtable hero of the white liver and the black heart, 
says: “This is no time for soft words or excuses. . 
There is an austere work to be done, and Freedom pide 
consent to fling away any of her weapons. . . . . Such 
a battle cannot be fought with excuses-or rose-water.” 

Freedom, we take it, is used by our speechifier as another 
name for Liberty. Liberty is generally represented by the 
image of a lovely female—a goddess, in fact. © But in this 
battle to which Charley alludes, he (Charley) stands for Free- 
dom—fighting, not with rose-water, but with another fluid, 
not less odorous, but far less pleasant than rose-water—the 
fluid which forms the artillery of a skunk ; and according to 
the heraldry of the Hon. Charles Sumner, the broken-headed 
Senator from Massachusetts, Liberty should be represented 
hereafter, not by the image of a goddess, but- by the likeness 
of a pole-cat, since he rates himself the champion of Freedom. 

Let us say, right here, a few things about the words ‘‘ free- 
dom” and “slavery.” Noone can bea greater admirer and 
friend of liberty than we are, where the person sought to be 
made the recipient of freedom is capable of freedom. But to 
attempt to confer liberty and the blessings of liberty upon 
the African race, is the most stupendous folly. There is no 
legitimate meaning of the word “ liberty” applicable to the 
African. There is no blessing flowing from liberty which 
you can confer upon him. Attempt to make him free to-day, 
by a deed of manumission, and you leave him a slave no less 
than he was before—a slave in the inferiority of his race—in 
the smallness of his intellect—in the action of his animal 
passions—in everything save the guardianship which the 
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master exercises over him, before the manumission. You can 
no more confer upon him liberty than you can a white skin. 
You may give him the name of liberty, but the substance you 
cannot. You may say to him ‘“ Be white,” but this does not 
make him white. You may say to him “ Be free,” but this 
does not make him free. 

And, now, as to “slavery.” It is not every bondage that 
makes.a slave. Put Julius Cesar or Napoleon Bonaparte in 
chains, and they would, to this extent, be slaves. Put a 
negro in bonds, and, really, he is no more a slave than he was 
before. 

Much has been said and written in favor of freedom, and 
against slavery. Splendid orations have been pronounced in 
favor of one, and against the other. Immortal song has rung 
out its swelling numbers, and its choral echoes, in behalf of 
liberty, and in opposition to bondage. The names of Tell, of 
Bruce, of Washington, are immortalized by their efforts 
in favor of liberty. Demosthenes, and Patrick Henry, and 
Mirabeau, and Chatham, pealed out their thunders for the 
_ advancement of freedom. Charles Sumner imagines he is 
doing the same thing. It is alla mistake. Patrick Henry 
and Demosthenes spoke in favor of those who were the equals 
of their oppressors, and who but needed liberty to confer upon 
them peace, prosperity, and happiness! Sumner drawls out 
his mortal columns in behalf of a race, upon whom, to confer 
such liberty. as they can enjoy, is to fasten a curse. It is all 
in vain. He is no orator, speaking burning words in defence 
of liberty. He is no Patrick Henry, no Demosthenes, albeit 
he stole and steals paragraphs and periods from the Grecian 
thunderer. Poor Charles can never be an immortal orator— 
though he is an everlasting talker. Hero orators are not 
made of such stuff as he. And a hero-soldier, like Bruce or 
- Tell, of course he can never be; for he who is “in heart a 
roe,” can never, though a “ dog in forehead,” be a hero of any 
kind. For Charles Sumner and his class to spout borrowed 
snatches of eloquence, or rounded notes of song, in favor of 
nigger-liberty, is all nonsense—worse than nonsense—it is 
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idiocy. They may pipe to the people, but the people are not 
going to dance. 

It does very well for mere visionaries, like Sumner, and old 
maids, and strong-minded madams, and drivelling old lords, 
like Brougham, to indulge in theatricals about niggers and 
nigger liberty. But all sensible, practical people know that 
niggers can be put to a much better use than to be employed 
as the subjects of oratory and song. ‘They may answer this 
purpose very well. But they also answer the better purpose 
of making cotton, sugar, and rice. To employ them in 
making these staple articles of commerce for the world, is to 
civilize them as much as they can be civilized— to give them 
as much liberty as they can enjoy—to make them far happier 
men and women than poor Sumner can possibly be, with the 
stripes of a slave upon him, unavenged—and to do much 
more for them, every way, than can ever be done by all the 
wishy-washy spouting of such: declaimers as the broken- 
headed Senator from Massachusetts, to whose ‘ barbarism of 
slavery,” we now return. 

In saying what we do about the good which slavery accom- 
plishes for the negro, we, no doubt, lay ourself liable to be 
told by the Hon. Charles that he is “‘ reminded of the kindred 
extravagance related of that remarkable traveller in China, 
the late Abbé Huc, of a gloomy hole in which he was lodged, 
pestered by mosquitoes, and exhaling noisome vapors, where 
light and air entered only by a single narrow aperture, but 
styled by Chinese pride the Hotel of the Beatitudes.” 

If it were not known to be true that Mr. Sumner had, for 
the last four years, been ‘‘ ranging over Europe, crawling 
through the back doors, to whine at the feet of British aristoc- 
racy, craving pity, and reaping a rich harvest of contempt— 
the slanderer of States and of men,” we should believe that he 
had been all his time, aye, and for all his life, in the very 
*‘ hole” which the Abbé Huc describes, inhaling its noxious 
vapors, to exhale them again in the United States Senate. 
And though he is not Satan “towering in the sky,” we can 
well conceive him to be the “ squatting toad ;” and no spear 
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of Ithuriel, whose staff, as Goliah’s, might be “like a weaver’s 
beam,” or even made of gutta-percha, can make this Satan 
assume any other proportions than those of the loathsome 
toad. “Look at him in whatever light you will, and he is 
always the scab, the canker, the ‘bare-bones,’ and the 
shame of the couniry ; wrong, not merely in the abstract, as 
is often admitted by his apologists, but wrong in the concrete 
also, and possessing no single element of right. Look at 
him in the light of principle, and he is nothing more nor less 
than a petty insurrection against the eternal law of God, in- 
volving, in his pretensions, the denial of that law as it is 
written in nature, and in revelation, thus being practically the 
grossest lie and the grossest atheism.” 

Let no one blame us for applying epithets to Mr. Sumner. 
We would not apply them to a gentleman; but when fighting 
a savage and an outlaw, we must employ against him the 
weapons which he uses. It is upon the principle involved in 
the old adage—*‘ fight the devil with fire.” We have taken 
some of the epithets applied by poor Charles to “ slavery,” 
which he uses as a term to designate all the Southern 
people, and have, with much more fitness, applied them to 
him. 

Our spouter seems to think that he presents us with a 
picture of the perfect hero, when he gets up to froth out his 
rant against the institution of slavery. ‘ Menaces to deter 
me,” says he, ‘have not been spared.” Nobody believes a 
word of this. We have no idea any one ever threatened 
Sumner. He knew he would not be beaten again. The whole 
country had condemned Brooks for beating him before, and 
in this condemnation he felt perfectly secure. Had he thought 
that there was any danger, as great a coward as he has shown 
himself to be would have been the last to meet it. He made 
his speech, and nobody troubled him. Senator Chesnut roasted 
him for a few moments, and there was an end of the matter, 
Charles was greatly disappointed. He expected a tremendous 
excitement, and storms of approval. He only gained com- 
tempt, North and South, and even with the London “ Times” 
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which noticed him at all, simply because of the notoriety im- 
parted to him by gutta-percha. 

After the spoutment of our ranter was over, he tried to get 
up a great excitement over his abortive effort. He put the 
telegraph in motion, to flash over the country the news that 
there were efforts afloat to assassinate him. The whole 
people, North and South, only laughed at him. The following 
squib shows how everybody regarded the whole matter :— 

*“More Arracks on Sumner.—A man with an umbrella in hand 
called at Senator Sumner’s lodgings on Monday, and inquired if Mr. 
Sumner was in. Senator Wilson was immediately sent for, who, upon 
reaching the spot, at once asked the man what he wanted of Mr. Sumner.. 
The man replied that he had a little bill against him for tapping a pair 
of boots. Wilson examined the bill, and said it was correct, and Sumner 
paid it; whereupon the worthy cobbler spread his umbrella and left. 
Burlingame soon arrived, but found no blood on the floor. 

“ P. S—Another man called the next day! But no danger is appre- 
hended. Burlingame is there.” 


Well, let us proceed with Charley’s argument. He quotes 
from the statutes of several Southern States, to show that 
negro slaves are considered by those statutes as chattels, and 
the Hon. Charles defines chattel, as applied to a slave, to mean 
“a beast, a thing, or article of property.” That is, he seeks 
to show that the Southern people consider their slaves beasts. — 
This is a specimen of the mendacity which Mr. Chesnut lashes. 
The laws of the South, look upon negro-slaves in the light of 
both persons and things—persons, in the rights of human 
beings, guaranteed them by the law of slavery, of which we 
took a view in a late number of this journal—things, in the 
light of property. In defining the species of property to which 
they belong, our law regards’ them as chaltels: and in this 
light alone are they considered chattels. And this term is 
applied to them to distinguish them from real estate, and to 
declare, by the mere nomenclature, the laws by which they, 
as property, are to be governed or regulated. This is proven 
by the very extracts from Southern statutes which poor Sum- 
ner gives. The extract which he quotes from, the laws of 


South Carolina, is particularly clear upon this point. They 
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are here spoken of as “chattels personal,” to distinguish them 
. from real estate, and not because they are looked upon as 
beasts, as is alleged by the lying Senator from Massachusetts. 
It is his own beastly nature which suggests the idea of 
beasts. 

In one or more places in the speechification before us, 
Charles gives us to understand that he knows something about 
law. Then, in enumerating the things which a master may 
do with his slaves, ‘all according to law,” he gives us the 
precious piece of information that the Southern man may stake 
his negro at the gaming table, ‘‘ on the hazard of a card or die; 
all according to law,” when it is a notorious fact that our law 
does not tolerate gaming at all, but annuls a contract founded 
upon a gaming consideration. So swift is Charles Sumner to 
bear false witness against the Southern people, that he displays 
the ignorance of a child, in order to do so. 

Again, the delectable Charles informs us : 


“Nor is there anything, within the limit of life, inflicted on a beast 
which may not be inflicted on the slave He may be marked like a hog, 
branded like a mule, yoked like an ox, hobbled like a horse, driven like 
an ass, sheared like a sheep, maimed like a cur, and constantly beaten like 
a brute, all according to law.” 


In this extract our Charles shows as great a capacity for 
hard down lying as we remember to have seen. Not one 
word of what he says istrue. On the contrary, our law would 
protect the slave from each and all the foregoing cruelties and 
degradations, unless, indeed, it might make an exception’in 
favor of “shearing him like a sheep,” which might be tolerated 
for the sake of destroying the vermin which is often found a 
concomitant of the woolly-head, either from the nature of 
the beast—(no disrespect to the darkey, Mr. Sumner)—or 
because an All-wise Creator, in forming the progenitor of 
all the niggers, foresaw that our Charles would become 
their advocate, and so made them verminigerous in ad- 
vance of their verminigerous associations with the delectable 
Charles. 

Mr. Sumner, in consideration of the fact that Theodore 
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Parker said Preston H. Brooks “ wounded him with worse 
than death” (that is, with foul dishonor, unresented), might 
have said with more propriety, that he (Charles) had been 
‘‘ marked like a hog, branded like a mule, yoked like an ox, 
hobbled like a horse, driven like an ass, sheared like a sheep, 
maimed like a cur, and beaten like a brute.” There would 
have been more truth in this assertion, than in the one actu- 
ally made by our Charles. 

The broken-headed Senator finds fault with the Southern 
people, because they will not allow a negro to testify against 
a white man. Huw can this be expected, when the negro 
race are almost as notoriously mendacious as the Senator from 
Massachusetts. After the specimens of false swearing of 
which he is guilty in advancing this doctrine of the “ higher 
law,” and of false testimony against us barbarians of the 
South, it is not at all probable that his own word—the word 
of this ‘learned Theban”—would be received in a court of 
justice in this section. 

Sumner, and a few other specimens of blended madness, 
folly, and knavery, often boast what they could do with the 
non-slaveholders of the South, if they were only permitted to 
make an argument before them. We would like, as a matter 
of curiosity, to see our Charles attempt to persuade the non- 
slaveholders of the South, that they, as white men, ought to 
allow the word of a negro to be received upon an equality 
with theirs, in a court of justice. Much as we lament the 
beating which Charley got, we would not like to risk our sal- 
vation as a guarantee that a worse thing than this would not, 
under the circumstances, come unto him. We could not 
promise that a grape-vine and a swinging limb would not ex- 
alt him higher in the eyes of the Southern barbarians than 
all the eloquence spent or unspent, in his composition. 

Next, Charles sets out with the assertion, that, according to 
the law of nature, and of nature’s God, man cannot own prop- 
erty in man. That he does do it, whether he can or not (that 
is, if Charles allows a nigger to be a man), is pretty clear. 
And his brother higher-law-man, Theodore Parker, now dead, 
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differed with him at this point, and rejected the Bible because 
it does permit the owning of slaves. 

Charles objects to slavery, that it ‘“‘ abrogates marriage.” 
This is all stuff. If Charley can show that there is any less 
marriage among Southern negro slaves than there is in the 
African jungles, then there may be some force in what he says. 
But slaves are more nearly exalted to a position where mar- 
riage may really exist among them, than negroes are in their 
condition of nominal freedom in Africa. We grant that among 
negroes, husband and wife are sometimes separated. And so 
are husband and wife among a free people—frequently by 
death, sometimes otherwise. And if, in the providence of God, 
he suffers death to part husband and wife, we cannot see that 
this is any less painful than a separation of husband and wife 
among negro slaves, who frequently have considerable sensi- 
bility at this point, we admit, but whose sensibilities are cer- 
tainly not so refined as those of the white race. Besides all 
this, it is very rarely the case that owners of slaves are unwil- 
ling to make some provision to keep husband and wife together 
—husband and wife nominally speaking, but, in most cases, 
notoriously false to the marriage obligation. 

The truth is, there is rarely such a thing as marriage, or 
marriage fidelity, among slaves. They are no more capable of 
marriage than they are of freedom. Licentious in the ex- 
treme, they are not capable of chastity any more than of mar- 
riage or freedom. It is folly in the highest degree to talk of 
such things in connection with them. Freedom, chastity, 
marriage, humanity, enlightenment, are things utterly incom. ° 
patible with the negro, as a general rule. Why talk about 
making them free? You can’t do it. You may call them so. 
That won’t make them so. And so of the other things which 
I have mentioned. 

When, however, there is an exception to the rule which we 
have laid down, thaj exception is recognized on all hands: and 
you will rarely find a master who will, under such circum- 
stances, separate husband and wife. 

But says Charley : ‘‘ Stripped of every defence, the chastity 
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of a whole race is exposed to violence, while the result is 
recorded in the tell-tale faces of children, glowing with 
their master’s blood, but doomed for their mother’s skin to 
slavery, through all descending generations.” Again Charley 
says: “ By the license of slavery, a whole race is delivered 
over to prostitution and concubinage, without the protection of 
any law.” 

To hear Master Charles talk, one would think that the 
‘* slave-masters” had gone over to Africa, and, invading the 
virtuous homes and chaste firesides of a pure and unlibidinous 
race, had brought over thousands of tender and innocent maid- 
ens to the Southern country, and delivered them over to the 
demon of licentiousness. He says, “‘ a whole race is delivered 
over to prostitution,” when really this race never knew any- 
thing but prostitution among themselves. He is guilty here of 
a double falsehood. For, in the first place, the African race 
have never been virtuous nor chaste, and in the second place, 
they have never been delivered over to the prostitution or con- 
cubinage of which he speaks. 

But he talks of “ tell-tale faces."—So far as they are con- 
cerned, there is a much greater proportion of “ tell-tale faces” 
in the North than in the South. In Georgia the ratio of mu- 
lattoes, according to the census of 1850, is 6.71 to every 100 
colored persons. In Massachusetts, the ratio of mulattoes, 
according to the census of 1850, is 34.80 to every 100 colored 
persons. In Ohio, the ratio of mulattoes is 129.52, to every 
100 colored persons. Now, if Georgia is “ barbarous” on 
account of her ratio of ‘tell-tale faces,” how ‘‘ barbarous”’ are 
Massachusetts and Ohio on account of their ratio of the same 
*‘ tell-tale faces ?”” This is a plain problem in the simple Rule 
of Three ; and as Master Charles seems to be ‘ good at fig- 
ures,” we leave him to cipher it out, hoping he will give us 
the answer in his next speechification. 

But let us inquire a little further, whether the “ barbarism” 
of licentiousness is confined to the slave States. We quote 
from the New-York “ Day Book” of 11th Oct., 1856: 
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“ PROSTITUTION IN LONDON AND NEW-YORK. 


“Tt is a startling fact that this terrible institution is growing, spreading, 
and widening in the cities of London and New-York at a fearful rate, and 
there are sad reasons to believe that a system of trade in the bodies of 
women is established and systematically carried on, with a deliberate cal- 
culation as to profit and loss, with all the regulations of commercial tran- 
sactions. The city of London to-day is sustaining a system of this foul 
nature, of so glaring and openly corrupt a character as to affright the agso- 
ciations for moral reform, and almost appal them with the magnitude of 
the evil they are trying to correct. The London journals say, ‘ The state 
of our streets at night, is an infamy to us as a civilized, and a damning 
crime to us as a Christian people.’ 

“ What is the cause of all this? New-York would ‘present the same 
sight at night, were it not for the efforts of Mayor Wood. Prior to his 
administration, a walk along Broadway, between eight and twelve o’clock, 
would show pictures of fallen humanity, trafficking and trading bodies 
and souls, with the cool effrontery and shameless disregard of any disguise, 
either of man oy woman, which would be witnessed in the market for slave 
beauties at Constantinople. There is a mystery about this picture. The 
cities of England all present it, and so also do the cities of the United States, 
but London and New-York in a far, far greater degree of moral hideous- 
ness than the other cities of the respective countries.” 


We wish the reader to remember that New-York and Lon- 
don are not in “ slave’*States. 

But Boston, the home of Sumner, is not exempt from the 
“barbarism” of licentiousness. The corruption of pupils in 
Hancock School, at the north end of the ‘‘ modern Athens,” 
will be remembered. We quote from the Boston ‘‘ Times’ of 
parallel date with the occurrence to which we refer : 


“CORRUPTION OF PUPILS IN ONE OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS— DISGUSTING 
DEPRAVITY. 


“Tt is no pleasant duty for us, at any time, to publish to the world the 
sins of those who violate the social and moral laws by licentiousness, but 
we do not remember that we ever had a more unpleasant task to perform 
than in giving publicity to the following account of the corruption of 
several girls, pupils in one of our grammar schools, and the depravity of 
those who corrupted them. 

“ About a week since one of the monitors of the first class in a public 
school for girls, at the North End, happened by chance to find a written 
note on the floor of the school, which she read, and was so astonished at 
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the contents that she handed it to her female teacher. The note was 
written by one of the pupils to another in the same class, and revealed (in 
language too indecent for publication) the astonishing intelligence that 
the writer of the note and five of her school-mates, betweem the ages of 
twelve and fifteen years, had been seduced, and were in the-daily habit of 
visiting certain places and indulging in the lewdest conduct. 

“The disclosure was most startling to the teacher, and she instantly sent 
for the mothers of the depraved girls. As soon as they arrived, an exam- 
inafion of the children was made in an ante-room, and the girls made full 
confession of everything, disclosing the manner in which they were first 
induced to corrupt themselves, and their motives for continuing their dis- 
gusting licentiousness. As the girls related the deeds which they had 
performed (deeds too shameful and beastly to be mentioned), the anguish 
of the mothers was most terrible; and, could they have reached the cor- 
ruptors of their children, their curses would have blasted them—beasts as 
they are—forever. 

“The six girls were subsequently taken to their homes, where further 
and separate investigations were made, and it was pretty satisfactorily 
ascertained that five of the girls had been introduced to their debauchees, 
and influenced by the sixth girl (we have her name), who, we are informed, 
has been reared among vile associates, and is naturally inclined to vice. 
The girl has been dismissed from the school.” 


We quote also from the Boston ‘ Chronicle,” concerning the 
same atrocious outrage : 


“ Benjamin P. Bates, Solomon Smith, and Thomas Ireland, have been 
arraigned on a charge of assault and battery committed on the persons 
of certain very young girls, who have been in attendance at the Han- 
cock School, Richard Place, at the north end of the city. The general 
particulars relative to this affair are well known. The parties were bound 
over for further examination—Smith, on three several complaints, in the 
sum of $2,500; Ireland, on two complaints, in $2,000, and Bates, on one 
complaint, in $1,200. The parties were not bailed up to the time we went 
to press. They are not mere boys, as has been stated, but mature men in 
appearance, whatever may be said in exception to their title to manhood. 
Ireland is a jeweller on Hanover street, Bates a provision dealer in 
Blackstone street, and Smith drives one of the coaches between the city 
hotels and the railroad depots.” 


All this ‘‘ barbarism,” be it remembered, occurred in the 
city of the home of Senator Sumner. Nor is this all. We 
quote from a late paper the following : 
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“ SCANDALOUS NEW-ENGLAND RECORD. 


“In Weymouth, Mass., a young man first seduced, and then poisoned, 
two of his. sisters; both of whom were enciente by him at.the period of 
their death. 

“Dr. H. D. Allen, in Rutland, Vt., having entered upon a criminal con- 
nection with the wife of his most intimate friend, got rid of his own by 
poison. 

“Otis 8S. Ward, the husband of an affectionate wife with two children, 
residing at Cliftondale, Mass., left them for a girl belonging to a band of 
roving Indians. 

“J. R. Bird, a magistrate in Stark county, Mass., deserted wife and 
children, and eloped with his servant girl. 

“Silas Howland, of Bortland, N. H., eloped with his brother’s wife.” 


All this ‘ barbarism” has occurred since our Charles made 
his speech, and most of it occurred in his own State. 

Concerning this “ scandalous New-England record,” the Au- 
gusta (Ga.) ‘ Dispatch,” from which we quote the “record,” 
very properly remarks, while commenting upon the 2 Metho- 
dist General Conference,” as follows : 


“ This body, having consumed twenty-six days, mostly in discussing the 
slavery question, had finally determined to devote a few days to other 
business. Last,advices, however, inform us that the discussion of this 
subject was again renewed by the Rev. B. T. Creary, of Minnesota. 

“Would it not be well for some of these reverend gentlemen, whose 
conscience is so troubled about the sins of slavery, to devote a tithe of 
their attention to the eradication of evils closer at home? In another 
place in our paper a brief record of Puritan virtue will be found, which 
shows how much a more general dissemination of gospel truths is needed 
there.” 


Nor is this all yet. We quote from the work of Dr. Sanger 
on the “ History of Prostitution,” “ being an official report to 
the board of alms-house governors of the city of New-York.” A 
large number of questions have been propounded to the prosti- 
tutes of New-York city, the answers to which afford quite an 
array of brothel statistics. One question, and the answer 
thereto, and the comments of Dr. Sanger, are as follows: 


“ Question.—Were you born in America? If so, in what State? 
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STATE. i STATE. 
Alabama.... . 


“ 
Columbia, Districé of 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Georgia Pennsylvania 
Illinois Rhode Island 
Kentucky Vermont 
Louisiana Virginia 





Maryland 5 s« sis\o0.is sicwapnus Total born in United States 762 
* * * * : * 


‘‘The Southern States, North Carolina, South Carolina, 

Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana, contribute twelve women. 
* * * * * * 

‘On what hypothesis can these proportions be explained ? 
Maine, on the extreme northeast, with a rocky, surge-beaten 
coast, fronting on the wild Atlantic, with a harsh, cold climate, 
sends twenty-four women from her population of 580,000, 
while Virginia, with 1,421,000 inhabitants, contributes but 
nine! This difference in favor of the Southern State cannot 
be explained on the ground of distance, for the boundaries of 
each State are nearly equidistant from New-York ; nor can it 
be sustained by the idea that Maine has more seacoast, as the 
maritime coast of the Southern State is at least equal to that 
of the Northern one, and the ordinary tendencies to immorality 
in seaport towns would be equally felt ineach. The case is 
still farther involved by the fact that in all Southern cities the 
majority of prostitutes are from the North; and it is a well- 
known circumstance, that, at certain periods, large numbers of 
courtesans from New-York, Boston, and other cities, emigrate 
southward. Were the generally-received opinion of the effects 
of a warm climate upon female organization to be adopted in 
this connection, not only would there be no necessity for this 
exodus, but the number of prostitutes received from Virginia 
should largely exceed those from Maine. This fact is sufficient 
to confirm the idea already expressed, that fraud or force is 
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‘ used to entrap these females. The natives of a bleak Northern 
State are far more likely to be deceived by the artful misrep- 
resentations of emissaries from New-York than the denizens of 
the Southern portion of our Union. The former lead a life of 
comparative hardship, the latter one of comparative ease. In 
Maine, over six thousand women, or one in every forty-six of 
the female population, are immured for six days in every week 
in a crowded factory ; in Virginia, over three thousand women, 
or one in every one hundred and thirty-four of the female pop- 
ulation, are similarly employed. (U.S. Census, 1850.) This 
mode of life will form a matter for subsequent consideration, so 
far as its tendencies to immorality are concerned. 

*‘ Again: Place in contrast Rhode Island, with eighteen wo- 
men living by prostitution in New-York, and a population of 
only 140,000, and Maryland, with fifteen prostitutes in New- 
York, and a population of 418,000, and a more palpable dif- 
ference in favor of the Southern State is apparent. The former 
sends one prostitute out of every eight thousand of her inhabi- 
tants; the latter, one out of every twenty-eight thousand. 

* Calculating on the basis of the respective populations, Ver- 
mont and New-Hampshire have nearly the same proportion as 
Maine; Massachusetts exceeds the average; and Cunnecticut 
(par excellence, ‘ the land of steady habits’) has a still larger 
excess. New-Jersey has the largest proportion of any State in 
the Union, and Pennsylvania shows about the average of 
Maine. The Southern and Western States have but few rep- 
resentatives. “New-York, the home State, will be noticed in 
due course. The preceding facts will supply materials for re- 
flection, in conjunction with the question, ‘On what hypothe- 
sis can these proportions be explained ?’ ” 

Let our Charles never say anything again about prostitution 
being one of the elements of the “ barbarism of slavery !” 

But Charley complains that slavery ‘‘ abrogates the parental 
relation,” in that a slave child may be sold away from its 
mother. Our answer is, that in some of the States this is pro- 
hibited by law, and in all by public opinion. We have never 
known a young child sold from its mother. Older children, it 
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is true, frequently have to leave their parents, and this they do 
whether slaves or not. 

What the Senator says about “ little children, such as the 
Savior called unto him,” is all stuff, because, as we have said, 
these little children are not sold from their mothers; and be- 
cause, in the second place, we have always imagined that the 
children which our Savior took in his arms were nice, clean 
little children, and not such as are represented by a dirty little 
nigger, in the African jungles, or fat, greasy, and saucy, on a 
Southern plantation, or dying of vermin in the hut of the free 
nigger, North. 

We are not irreverent. The fatherly care of the great God 
of heaven and earth extends over all his creatures, from the 
archangel down tothe sparrow. [iis grace, his power, and his 
love, embrace even the squalid little negro. Thank God, it 
does ; and, thank God, we believe Heaven has in store some- 
thing good for all its creatures, and its purposes, no doubt, em- 
brace, in the cycles of eternity, the elevation of the negro as 
well as the white man. But, for our Charles to make out a 
supposed case, by means of a falsehood, and then seek to bol- 
ster up that case by talking about “ Christ and little children,” 
is more than we can bear. That very same little negro of 
whom Charley speaks, he knows he, nor none of his dainty- 
nosed brother abolitionists, would ever embrace. And while 
the grace of God is sufficient for the little negro, in the sphere 
in which God himself has placed him, we doubt very much 
whether the grace of Charles Sumner is sufficient to find any 
other use for the little ebon urchin than to serve the purposes 
of his combined knavery and fanaticism. 

Our Charles objects that slaves are not allowed to learn to 
read and write. A considerable number of them do learn a 
little smattering of reading and writing, however. But the 
large masses of them would not, and could not, learn if they 
had the opportunity. Nor should they, so long as the abolition 
scoundrels of the North print books, teaching them it is their 
duty to cut their masters” throats. 

Charley says that “‘slave-masters” appropriate all the fruits 
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of their negroes’ toil. This is false. Masters supply their 
slaves with food, raiment, shelter, and attention, when sick. 
Without masters, they would not be so well furnished with 
these. They are better supplied with the necessities of life 
than most of earth’s toiling millions; and hence they them- 
selves enjoy the fruits of their labors. 

The learned Senator from Massachusetts endeavors to prove 
slavery barbarous by tracing the title to slaves back to the bar- 
barous laws of Africa. He might trace them back still farther ; 
for we find them written both in the law of God, as revealed in 
the Bible, and in the volume of nature. His learned discourse 
about the law of slavery is all learned nonsense. The lapse of 
time, and a decree of Almighty God, give the slave-owner a 
title to his slaves ; and this, in many cases, is confirmed by the 
laws of the slave State, and, in all of them, recognized. 

You may set that man down as a genuine fool who attempts 
to trace back to its ultimate origin the title to any kind of 
property. In many, if not most—if not all cases, his tenure is 
supported by a legal fiction. How do any of us hold a title to 
our land? In most instances that land was, a comparatively 
short time ago, stolen from the Indians ; and, according to the 
logic by which Sumner proves slavery barbarous in the origin 
of slave law, he (if he owns real estate) and most other land- 
holders in America, if not over the world, may be shown to be 
thieves. How came our Charles by the shirt he wears, the 
sugar with which he sweetens his coffee, and the molasses with 
which he seasons his hasty pudding? These are the products 
of slave labor. Slavery, we are told, is the result of barbarous 
laws in Africa. Therefore, Charles Sumner is a barbarian— 
a conclusion to which we subscribe, though we might use other 
logic than Mr. Sumner’s to arrive at it. 

But again: Our Charles, by means of the anecdote which he 
quotes, as related by the traveller in Russia, intimates that the 
Southern slave-master steals the wages of his negro. He takes 
possession of the products of the slave’s labor. These products 
are cotton, sugar, rice, coffee, &c. But the honorable Senator 
uses all these commodities. He receives stolen goods. The 
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receiver is as bad as the thief. Therefore, according to our 
Charley’s argument, the Hon. Charles Sumner isa thief. Here 
we have no disposition to break the conclusion of our speechi- 
fier’s logic. .~ 

We have not time nor space now, to enter, in detail, into 
what Mr. Sumner says about the productions of this country. 
Here he betrays his usual ignorance and mendacity, in giving 
the advantage to the North. The fact that, in 1858-59, the 
exports from the Southern States exceeded those from the 
Northern States by nearly sixty millions, gives the lie direct to 
all that is said by the mendacious Charles. 

This delectable specimen of humanity, after speaking of the 
fair fields and abundant natural resources of this section, says : 


“But slavery plays the part of a Harpy, and defiles the choicest ban- 
quet.”” 

The defilement is only in the filthy mind of the delectable 
Charles. His foul vision defiles everything. Johnson wrote 
for the tombstone of Goldsmith, Nullum quod tetigit non or- 
mavit. We propose for the marble which shall mark the rest- 
ing-place of Hon. Charles Sumner, the epitaph : 


Nullum quod tetigit non stercoravit. 


The gentleman talks about the superior educational advan- 
tages of the North. If these produce the same results every- 
where that they did in the Hancock school, in Boston, he is 
welcome to all such advantages. But, with all the boasted 
educational resources of New-England, we would rather trust 
to the Southern people to-day, to perform aright all the func- 
tions of good citizens, than the ‘‘ educated” masses of New- 
England. 

Nor_are their boasted ‘‘ church” privileges productive of bet- 
ter results, as we may learn from the conduct of the Rev. Mr. 
Kalloch, and other notorious New-England clergymen and 
church members. Besides this, we have already seen that, in 
the matter of prostitution and licentiousness, ‘‘ Massachusetts 
exceeds the average, and Connecticut (par excellence, ‘ the land 
of steady habits’) has a larger excess.” 
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As to the talk about the shipping, manufactures, etc., of the 
North, we answer; it is the business of the North to produce 
these things. It is onr business to make cotton. We might 
boast that in all the broad territory of the Northern States there 
is not one bag of cotton made, and point this out as an evidence 
that the Northern people are barbarians, with as much _propri- 
ety as Hon. Charles Sumner can declare us barbarians because 
we do not make ships. 

But, he says, in effect, we are barbarians because we haven’t 
got as much population as the Northern States. If, on this 
account, we are barbarians, as compared with the Northern 
people, our brethren beyond Mason & Dixon’s line are still 
greater barbarians when compared with the people of Japan and 
China. 

Charles Sumner next goes on to quote the old and exploded 
opinions of Mr. Jefferson and others, that the management of 
slaves makes the master a petty tyrant. In this thing Jeffer- 
son was as far wrong as time has demonstrated him to have 
been with reference to his other visionary theories concerning 
negroes and negro slavery. 

Then Mr. Sumner, by having ransacked the record from time 
out of mind, has brought together various instances of cruelty 
to slaves, on the part of their owners. We venture to say, that 
an examination of the police gazettes of the Northern cities 
would bring to view more cruelty than could be found on all 
the Southern plantations combined. There are and have been 
monsters of cruelty in all ages, all countries, all conditions, and 
all callings— 


‘We see mankind the same in every age: 
Heroic fortitude, tyrannic rage, 
Have deeply marked all seasons and all climes.” 


We have no disposition to apologize for cruel masters, but turn 
them over to the deep reprobation they deserve here, and the 
damnation which they will receive hereafter. 

We have not before us#he records of crime, from which to 
quote the various instances of cruelty in the “ free” States, 
One we will give, however, as follows ; 
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“TERRIBLE PUNISHMENT IN A Prison.—A Philadelphia reporter, hay- 
ing thoroughly overhauled the Moyamensing prison, gives the following 
account of the shower-bath mode of punishing their criminals : 

“Tn a cell at the eastern end of the corridor appropriated for females, 
stood something like a wooden chimney, vertically against the wall. Clo- 
ser inspection revealed a door in its front, with staple and padlock. This 
being thrown open, an apartment just large enough to contain a human 
body was revealed, with one of the round perforated bath cisterns in the 
top. The door and sides are hollow and stuffed with woollen, to prevent 
screams from being heard. 

“¢ When any prisoner becomes ungovernable, he is escorted to this cell. 
The physician, the nurse, and the superintendent, stand by. The malefac- 
tor is forced into the apartment, the doors closed upon him, and the staples 
secured with a heavy padlock. Then, in the darkness and stifling air, the 
unhappy criminal feels the rush of the descending water. It comes in a 
torrent upon his uncovered head, and seems to be beating upon his brain. 
In vain does he seek to avoid the draught. He cannot bend in the narrow 
aperture. He cannot turn. His breath grows short. Every nerve is un- 
strung. His heart beats agonizingly. He screams, but the walls are deaf, 
and there is no reply. He is suffocating—dying. And when sense is swim- 
ming and life flickering, the door is opened, the unhappy man removed, 
and the dying pulses taught to beat again. 

“*Sometimes the criminals, when removed, are black in the face, the 
blood flooding the head. A man in Sing-Sing prison lately expired under 
this punishment. The shower-bath at Moyamensing has been used three 
times in seven years. Its effects are to shock the nervous system and 
weaken the entire body. One woman was lately put to the bath test. She 
is known as Jenny Lind, and is designated by one of the Wardens as the 
most abandoned woman in the world. She has been in prison more than 
one hundred times! chiefly for vagrancy, and is beyond all reformation. 
She seems at times to be possessed with a demon. On Wednesday she 
leaped upon Mr. Sargent, the warden of the female department, and tore 
his mouth in a most savage manner. The assault was entirely unprovoked, 
She is said to be very deceptive. She was placed in the shower-bath for 
an exhibition of heinous wickedness, and at the end of ten minutes’ punish- 
ment, being asked if she would behave, she said with an oath she would 
not, and demanded to be punished again. 

“«The bath was again applied ; but she was still incorrigible. When 
brought forth again she was almost lifeless, and but for the application o 
prompt restoratives would have been no longer a trouble to the authori_ 
ties” ” 


Now, here is “terrible punishment,” and cruel punishment 
for you. But it is a punishment in prison, for crime, some one 
will say. Admit it. We then urge that the punishment 
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which is inflicted upon negroes, by means of the lash, is for 
a crime, or for offence against the wholesome rules and regula- 
tions of the plantation. Cruel punishment cannot be inflicted 
upon them by their owners or overseers without the white per- 
sons themselves being indicted and punished. 

We reprobate, as we have said, all cruel punishment of 
slaves. Yet we have no hesitation in saying that the lash is 
necessary to their proper government and restraint. In the 
language of Dr. Cartwright, of New-Orleans, barbarism 
“ seizes upon the negro whenever he gets beyond the hearing 
of the crack of the white man’s whip.” Mr. Sumner thinks 
that this crack of the whip produces barbarism. We believe 
that it is the best civilizer and missionary for the African 


race. 

White people commit crime in the North, and are, including 
women, put in a sort of drowning machine, and tormented 
nearly to death—then brought to, and drowned over again. 
One was tortured to death in Sing-Sing prison in this way 
some year or two ago. But they had offended against law, 


and were necessarily punished, perhaps. So, many persons 
offend against law, and are hanged. Negroes offend against 
the laws of their government— the plantation—and are 
whipped. This is all right, provided they are punished no 
more than they deserve. And, unfortunately, negroes, with- 
out the lash, are not only paupers, but are criminals. Only 
the fear of the master’s lash can keep them straight. The 
punishment inflicted for crime in the “ free” States, is some- 
times very cruel. Witness the shower-bath at Moyamensing 
and Sing-Sing, where people are tortured to death, and the 
machine in which they are tortured is stuffed so as to prevent 
their shrieks being heard, and their death-agony being made 
known. Yet this does not argue that there should not be 
prisons, nor that criminals should not be punished. 

So, negroes, when they are offenders, are sometimes cruelly 
whipped. We admit this and deeply regret it. Yet this does 
not argue that they should not be punished, when they are 
violators of law. By reference to the following paragraph, 
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which we clip from a late paper, it will be seen what kind of 
people negroes make, when they get away from the guardian- — 
ship of their masters : 


“Crime aMone Fuerrive Necroes.—Canada, that portion cursed by 
the population of runaway negroes, is beginning to feel the legitimate 
effects of the servile fugitive emigration. Of ten persons convicted at 
Kent County assizes, recently held at Chatham, seven were negroes, Levi 
Harris, negro; was sentenced to the penitentiary for five years for an 
assault with intent to commit a rape; Henry Wgodward, negro, was sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for five years for manslaughter, and two of his 
sons, parties to the crime, were sentenced to jail for four months each. 
Wm. Chapman was sentenced to be hung on the 10th of December for - 
rape. A sad commentary upon the efforts of the underground railroad.” 


We would suggest to the Hon. Charles that here there is 
‘‘ barbarism,” even where there is ‘‘ freedom.” 

But not only is this so. We read a paragraph in a news- 
paper, a few days ago, in which it was stated that the people, 
in a certain locality of Indiana, were growing tired of this 
free-nigger “barbarism,” had had a public meeting on the 
subject, and were talking strongl} of forming vigilance com- 
mittees for the purpose of ridding their borders of the African 
vermin. 

We next take up Sumner’s arguments, if arguments they 
‘may be called, to prove that the South, owing to slavery, is a 
land of blood, murder, &c. Among other quotations he gives 
the following : 


“Tn view of the crimes which are daily committed, we are led to in- 
quire whether it is owing to the insufficiency of our laws, or to the manner 
in which these laws are administered, that this frightful deluge of human 
blood flows through our streets, and our places of public resort.”—New- 
Orleans Bee, 23d May, 1838. 


As an offset to the above, we quote the following from a 
late newspaper : 


“The Rey. H. M. Storrs, of Cincinnati, has recently preached a sermon 
on murder, and stated that during his residence in that city there had been 
more than one hundred murders, or an average of two a month, while in 
no instance had the perpetrator been executed.” 
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So it seems that all the murderers are not confined to the 
slave States: but in Ohio, the model abolition State, in one 
_ single city, one hundred murders have been committed in four 
years,and not one murderer executed, 

Mr. Sumner next goes on to show how a great many South- 
ern men, stung to madness by cool insolence, have indulged in 
hot words. This is not surprising. No doubt such a record 
could, with four years’ research, be made up for almost any 
part of the world. But does Mr. Sumner remember that his 
record proves something else besides that which he desires it to 
prove? If the words which he quotes prove that Southern 
men sometimes indulge—often indulge, in a hasty temper, let 
him “recollect that for every instance he furnishes of this, he 
affords an instance of a man who hails from a “ free” State, 
brooking insult in a most cowardly way. For every man from 
a slave” State, who indulges in a hasty temper, he shows 
one from a ‘ free” State who indulges in, the vice of cowardice. 
For our own part we had rather be hasty of temper than 
cowardly of heart. Bravery is a virtue, and cowardice must be 
a vice, 

The next position which Charley assumes, is that ‘ slave- 
masters” are worthy of commiseration because they are so 
barbarous, and don’t know it—are utterly insensible to it. 
Well, that is Charley’s case exactly. He has reached a sink 
of degradation which no plummet can ever sound. His pub- 
lication of Senator Chesnut’s remarks concerning him, along 
with his speech, is the best evidence of this. We may very 
aptly say of him, what Macaulay has said of Boswell : ‘* Every- 
thing which another man would hide—everything, the publica. 
tion of which would make another man hang himself, is matter 
of gay and clamorous exultation to his weak and diseased 
mind.” 

And while we think of it, we are struck with the marked 
similarity between Boswell, as drawn by Macaulay, and the 
Hon. Charles Sumner. The same portrait, with some slight 
alterations, will represent both. 

Many of the greatest men that ever lived have written 
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speeches. Sumner is one of the smallest men that ever lived : 
and yet, for a speech of its kind, he has beaten them all. He 
missed his only chance of immortality by not having been 
alive when the Dunciad was written. His name is the pro- 
verbial expression for a bore. -He is the laughing-stock of the 
whole of that brilliant society which assembles at Washington. 
He is always laying himself at the feet of some eminent man, 
and begging to be spit upon and trampled upon. Servile and 
impertinent—shallow and pedantic—a bigot and a fanatic— 
bloated with a vain pride of learning, and eternally talking 
about the elevation of a scholar, yet stooping to be a common 
scavenger and calumniator. Such is the man, and such he is 
content and proud to be. . 

*¢ Everything which another man would hide—everything the 
publication of which would make another man hang himself, 
is matter of gay and clamorous exultation to his weak and 
diseased mind.” What silly things he says—what bitter retorts 
he provokes—how, upon making his late speech, he was 
troubled with evil presentiments which came to naught—how 
he was frightened out of his wits when a man came, with an 
umbrella in his hand, to get pay for mending a pair of boots— 
how Wilson quieted him as he would have quieted a child— 
how impertinent he is, and with what stately contempt his 
impertinence is often put down—how Senators sneer, to his 
face, at his impudent obtrusiveness—how his best friends 
laugh and fret at his fooleries—all these things he proclaims 
to the world, as if they were subjects for pride and osten- 
tatious rejoicing. All the caprices of his temper, all the 
illusions of his vanity, all the hypochondriac whimsies, all his 
castles in the air, he displays with a cool self-complacency, a 
perfect unconsciousness, that he is making a fool of himself, to 
which it is impossible to find a parallel in the whole history of 
mankind. He has used many people ill, but assuredly he has 
used nobody so ill as himself. 

Sumner has attained his notoriety by reason of his weak- 
nesses, If he had not been a great fool, he would never have 
been considered by his admirers a great speechifier. Without 
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all the qualities which have made him the jest and the tor- 
ment of those among whom he has lived—without the officious- 
ness, the inquisitiveness, the effrontery, the toad-eating, the 
insensibility to all reproof, he never could have attained the 
enviable position which he now occupies. He is a slave to 
fanaticism, proud of his servitude; a Paul Pry, convinced 
that his own curiosity and garrulity are virtues; an unsafe 
companion, who never scruples to pay the most liberal kind- 
ness by the basest ingratitude ; a man without delicacy, with- 
out shame, without sense enough to know when he is hurting 
the feelings of others, or when he is exposing hirnself to de- 
rision,; and because he is all this, he has a host of sympathetic 
abolition admirers—sycophantic to one who is himself a syco- 
phant, * whining at the feet of the British aristocracy.” 

Of the talents which ordinarily raise men to eminence as 
as orators, he has absolutely none. There is not, in all his 
orations or essays, a single remark on literature, politics, 
religion, or society, which is not either commonplace or 
absurd. He has, indeed, a quick observation and a retentive 
memory. ‘These qualities, were he a man of sense and virtue, 
would scarcely, of themselves, suffice to make him con- 
spicuous; but, as he is a dunce, a parasite, and a coxcomb, they 
will, perhaps, make him immortal. 

Those weaknesses which most men keep covered up in the 
most secret places of the mind, not to be disclosed to the eye 
of friendship or of love, are precisely the weaknesses which 
Sumner parades before the world. He is perfectly frank, be- 
cause the weakness of his understanding, and the tumult of 
his spirit, prevent him from knowing when he makes himself 
ridiculous. Having himself no sensibility to derision or con- 
tempt, he takes it for granted that all others are equally 
cal'ous. He.is not ashamed to exhibit himself to the whole 
world as a common scavenger, a common tattler, to tell a 
hundred stories of his own pertness and folly, and of the in- 
sults which his pertness and folly bring upon him. 

We cannot better close the character and position of Mr. 
Sumner than by quoting Mr. Chesnut’s short and contemptuous 
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speech, in reply to the long tirade of the Massachusetts’ 
Senator. After the latter had finished: the long flow of Bil- 
lingsgate, upon which we have been commenting, Mr. Chesnut 
rose and said :— 


“Mr. President, after the extraordinary, though characteristic, speech 
just uttered in the Senate, it is proper that I assign the reason for the 
position that we are now inclined to assume. After raging over Europe, 
crawling through the back-doors to whine at the feet of British aris- 
tocracy, craving pity, and reaping a rich harvest of contempt, the slan- 
derer of States and men reappears in the Senate. We had hoped to be 
relieved of the outpourings of such vulgar malice. We had hoped that 
one who had felt, though ignominiously he failed to meet the consequences 
of a former insolence, would have become wiser, if not better, by expe- 
rience. In this I am disappointed, and I regret it. Mr. President, in the 
heroic ages of the world, men were deified for the possession and exercise 
of some virtues—wisdom, truth, justice, magnanimity, courage. In Egypt, 
also, we know they deified beasts and reptiles; but even that bestial 
people worshipped their idols on account of some supposed virtue. It has 
been left for this day, for this country, for the abolitionists of Massachusetts, 
to deify the incarnation of malice, mendacity, and cowardice. Sir, I do 
not intend to be guilty of aiding in the apotheosis of pusillanimity and 
meanness. We do not intend to contribute, by any conduct on our part, 
to increase the devotees at the shrine of this new idol. We know what is 
expected and what is desired. We are not inclined to send forth again 
the recipient of punishment, howling through the world, yelping fresh 
cries of slander and malice. These are the reasons which I feel it due to 
myself and others to give to the Senate and the country, why we have 
quietly listened to what has been said, and why we can take no other 
notice of the matter.” 


This short speech of Mr. Chesnut has been sent out in an 
appendix to the speech of Sumner, which his friends have cir- 
culated by hundreds of thousands. And why? To serve, as 
Charley assumes, as another evidence of the “ barbarism of 
slavery.” Pvor fellow! even his rhinoceros hide was pene- 
trated by the keen shaft of Senator Chesnut; even his dull 
sensibilities were reached. But, in order to appsar utterly im- 
pervious, he has published the foregoing short speech in an 
appendix to his. Coolly inswlent to the last! Very well, we 
accept the publication. We are glad the antidote goes out 
with the poison. But we can never understand how a human 
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being could descend to such a depth of degradation as that 
which Sumner has reached in voluntarily scattering broadcast 
over the land the flagellation bestowed upon him by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. ‘That which another man would 
have hidden—that which the publication of would have made 
any other man hang himself, is matter of gay and clamorous 
exultation to the weak and diseased mind” of Charles Sumner. 

We are glad he has published the antidote along with the 
poison. Thus accompanied, the poison can do no harm. It takes 
brave men to accomplish anything ; Charles Sumner cannot 
operate on such. All men with brave hearts and magnani- 
mous minds, will contemn and spurn him and his speech, when, 
in addition to submitting to what his friend Parker pronounced 
worse than death—a beating for being the “ slanderer of 
States and men”—he voluntarily, and with a degree of pride, 
publishes himself the “incarnation of malice, mendacity, and 
cowardice.” Only cowards can admire the speech of Charles 
Sumner, and cowards can accomplish nothing. 


We have a few words by way of conclusion. It may seem 
small business in us to lash so small a thing as the Senator 
from Massachusetts; but Justice demanded it, and we have 
acted in obedience to her demand. 


We wish it distinc!ly understood that, as one of the humble 
representatives of our section, we have acted upon the defen- 
sive. We make no attack upon the Northern people. We be- 
lieve them to be a brave, magnanimous, generous people. 
Far be it from us, in the extracts we have given, to endeavor 
to’ show that they are barbarians, thieves, cowards, liars, 
adulterers, and fornicators. All these classes of people do 
dwell among them, it is true. They dwell everywhere, 
where there are human beings. By pursuing the line of argu- 
ment pursued by Charles Sumner—by raking and scraping to- 
gether, from the newspapers and from the police gazettes of 
the Northern cities, the records of crime committed in the free 
States, and using these data as Charles Sumner does his, we 
could produce a “speech,” and we could entitle it, ‘‘ The 
3arbarism of ‘ Freedom.’” And we have no hesitation in 
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saying we could make as good a showing against ‘“ freedom” as 
Charles Sumner has made against “slavery.” See what kind 
of inferences we might draw from the extracts we have already 
given. Think how we could increase these extracts. Remem- 
ber that those which we have given were accidentally met 
with in our limited newspaper reading, after Sumner made his 
speech—the reading of only a few months. Sumner has been 
searching for and collecting his extracts for the last four years. 
No doubt the same time would give us numberless extracts 
which we might pervert against “ freedom,” as he has pervert- 
ed his against “slavery,” but we have no heart for the task. 
We esteem our Northern brethren too highly to slander or 
calumniate them, even if we could deal in calumny and slan- 
der. But with regard to these weapons, “ thy servant hath 
not proved them.” ‘To be the equal of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts in the warfare which he wages, we, too, would have 
to be the ‘‘incarnation of malice, mendacity, and cowardice.” 
We do not now, never have, and never shall aspire to be the 
peer of Charles Sumner. 

Since writing the foregoing article and laying it aside, we 
have become acquainted with certain facts which induce us 
to believe that in what we have said about the licentiousness 
of negroes, in reply to Mr. Sumner’secharge of the abrogation 
of marriage by slavery, we have not done the Ethiopian race 
full justice. In order that we may do more full justice, there- 
fore, we copy the following paragraph from a late newspaper : 


“ Necro Equatirr—Morats or Free Necroes.—The following ex- 
tract tells a plain story as to how equality, and freedom, and full civil 
rights, have elevated the black race in Hayti: 

“¢The morals of Hayti, as exhibited by statistics, are shocking. An 
official Haytien document, giving the number of births, deaths, marriages, 
and divorces; in various villages in different parts of the empire, during 
three months, shows that the whole number of children born in these 
months was 1,900, of whom 1,740 were born out of wedlock. In Port-au- 
Prince, the capital, out of 140 born only 39-were legitimate.’” 


In connection with this extract we must be permitted to 
express our profound regret to Mr. Sumner and his colored 
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brethren, that we failed to do the blacks full justice. So far 
as the foregoing extract requires us to take back what we 
have said and make the amende we do it fully, heartily, and 
cordially. 

But while we thus apologize to Mr. Sumner’s colored breth- 
ren we must also be allowed to make one more extract from a 
newspaper of a late date, which we had not seen when we 
penned the body of this article, in order to show that murder 
is not confined to Southern or “ slave” cities. We quote as 
follows : 


“TIncREASE OF CriME IN New+York.—Ten cases of murder, five of man- 
slaughter, and two of felonious assault and battery, will be brought before 
the present Court of Oyer and Terminer in New-York, for trial. The 
grand jury of the Court of Sessions have to act upon twelve cases of mur- 
der, and the court will be engaged with the trial of the alleged perpetra- 
tor of the Walton-Mathews tragedy. This rapid increase of crime, unpre- 
cedented in the annals of guilt, has been connected with the tampering of 
the New-York legislature, at its last session, with the laws relating to 
capital punishment—suspending the death penalty for one year after con- 
viction. It will be recollected that the legislature was Black Republican 
by a large majority. This is a foretaste of what may be expected in that 
State from Republican. rule—the calendar of crime and the work of cor- 
ruption having proceeded pari passu.” 


It would seem, from the foregoing, that where the special 
keepers of “ freedom” have full swing (not upon ropes as they 
should have, but in the legislature) murder runs riot—becomes 
rampant. We will avail ourselves of this opportunity to say 
that we are not surprised that a legislature of Black Republi- 
cans should evince a lenient and tolerant spirit toward crimes. 
Personal considerations, no doubt, dictate such a course. 
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Il—A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF SLR ROBERT PEEL.* 


Tue family to which the late Sir Robert Peel belonged, lays 
no claim to ancestral dignity or knightly renown. It is one of 
those good old English stocks, a yeoman’s household, the 
members of which have been well described as at once too 
high for the office of constable, and too low for that of sheriff. 
Originally settled at East Marten, in Craven parish, it trans- 
ferred itself, about the year 1600, in the persons of William 
Peel and his three brothers, to a farmstead near Blackburn, 
in Lancashire, the name of which is ominous of miasmata and 
hypochondriacal humors, for the place is still called De Hole, or 
Hoyle House. This house in the hole William Peel rented, 
with a farm attached to it, under a renewable lease from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and he left it at his demise as an 
inheritance to his children. 

It was a grandson of this William Peel who may be truly 
said to have founded the family from which our great states- 
man derived his descent. His name was Robert. He became 
a manufacturer of woollen cloths at Blackburn, and succeeded 
so well in business that he was able, by his will, which was 
registered in the Archdeaconry of Richmond, to bequeath to 
each of his several daughters “ nine-score pounds.” Sir 
Lawrence tells us that the cloth which he wove ‘“ was 
stamped with patterns from wooden blocks, on which they 
were cut ;” and that ‘some of these blocks were seen by my 
father, lying neglected in a lumber-room in his grand father’s 
house.” We are not surprised that the late chief justice of 
Madras should express regret that the blocks in question were: 
suffered to disappear. Rude as they were, they would have 
doubtiess attracted, and deservedly too, as much notice in the 
Hail of Drayton Manor as the gilded armor of the Earls of 





*From Blackwood’s Magazine, Review of “A Sketch of the Life and 
Character of Sir Robert Peel. By Sir Lawrence Pezx.” London: Longman 
& Co. ’ 
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Pembroke attracts at Wilton, or the plain black suit of belted 
Will Howard at Naworth Castle. But we have not yet come 
to this state of feeling. The weapons which our forefathers 
wielded to take away life, and not unfrequently to overlay 
right by might, are still furbished up and kept clean that future 
generatiéns may admire them ; while the implements of their 
honest industry we cast aside, and sometimes ourselves en- 
deavor to forget that to them we owe it that we are what we 
are. 

Besides settling on his daughters what was then considered 
to be a rich dower for maidens of their class, Robert Peel gave 
to his younger son a college education, and fitted him thereby 
for holy orders. His elder, called after himself Robert, in- 
herited asum of money, wherewith he purchased the small 
estate of Peelfold, near Blackburn, which has remained in pos- 
session of the family ever since. 

There is a saying among the Peels, that their house, in its 
generations, produces one drone for every two or at the most 
three working bees. Absit omen, so far as the living are 
concerned, but in reference to the dead, the statement appears 
to have been substantially correct. William, the son of this 
Robert, for example, proved a drone. He earned nothing, and 
spent all that he could. Hence his son Robert found himself, 
on his father’s death, master of the paternal acres—no more— 
the estimated value of which did not exceed £100 a year. But 
he seems to have possessed all the energy of the best of his 
race. He adapted his style of living at once to his circum- 
stances; made the most of his land by farming it himself; 
and though married to a lady of gentle blood, one of the Hay- 
worths of Hayworth, he set up, like many other cultivators of 
the soil around about him, handlooms in his own house, and 
added to his income by weaving. And here it may be well to 
remind the reader that the cotton manufacture, which forms 
at this day the staple product of British industry, was then 
only in its infancy. Partly through the mistaken eourse in 
which legislation ran, partly because skill was wanting to 
spin the cotton thread of strength enough to sustain the wear 
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and tear of the warp, puré calicoes were not. woven to any ex- 
tent in England till after Sir Richard Arkwright had worked 
out his great invention; and even’ then, they would have 
stopped short of the point of competition with the muslins of 
India, had not Compton’s mule come subsequently into play, 
and carried all before it. : ° 

* An opinion prevails, and we believe it to be well founded, 
that the printing of calicoes was first introduced into Lanca- 
shire by Mr. Hayworth the younger, the brother-in-law of 
Robert Peel. He learned the art in London, whither the stuffs 
fabricated at Blackburn used in former years to be sent in 
order to be printed: and he came back to his own country, re- 
solved, if possible, to practise what he had learned there. He 
communicated his design to Mr. Peel, who fell in with it cor- 
dially, and they took account of their combined means, with a 
view to commence operations. But these proving inadequate, 
they found out Mr. Yates, the keeper of a small inn in Black- 
burn, called the Black Bull, who had saved some money, and 
who agreed to embark with themin a scheme of which the 
promise appeared so inviting. From these beginnings arose 
the firm of Hayworth, Peel, and Yates, which was destined, in 
another generation, to assume a foremost place among the 
great houses in Lancashire. Yet the partners did not win 
their way, even to the first stages of success, without passing 
through all the difficulties which beset, in those days, the 
progress of invention, whatever shape it might assume. Every 
step which they took, they were forced to take in secret. 
Their machinery, after they set it up, was broken, by crowds 
of handloom weavers ; and even the improvements introduced 
by them into the patterns and colors of printed goods, were re- 
sented as wrongs done to their rivals, To such a height, 
indeed, was persecution carried, that they were glad to trans- 
fer their business to Staffordshire, where, at Burton-upon- 
Trent, Mr. Peel took a lease for three lives, from the Earl of 
Uxbridge, of some land well placed upon the river. It is of 
this Robert Peel and his family that Sir Lawrence gives’ the 
following characteristic sketch : 
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“He understood thoroughly every branch of the cotton trade. He 
instructed his sons himself; he had no drones in his hive. He loved to 
impress On their minds the great national importance of this rising manu- 
facture. He was q reflecting man who looked ahead; a plain-spoken, 
simple-minded man ;" not illiterate, nor vulgar, either in language, man- 
ners, or mind, but possessing no refinement in his tastes : free from affecta- 
tion, and With no desire to imitate the manners or modes of life of the 
class above his own. His sons resembled him, and a strong likeness per- 
vaded the whole family. They were, without one exception, hard-working, 
industrious, plain, frugal, unostentatious men of business; reserved and 
shy ; nourishing a sort of defensive pride, and hating all parade ; shrink- 
ing perhaps too much from public service and public notice, and, it may 
be, too much devoted to the calm joy of a private station. They were 
loyal men, tories in politics—a party on which their opponents have since 
dexterously affixed the un-English name of aristocracy; a kind of moral 
retribution certainly, since it was first applied by the tories to the heads 
of the whig party—a party whose strength nevertheless has commonly 
been derived from the best supports of a party, the middle ranks of 
the people. Tories, however, as the Peels generally were, they were at 
all times rare samples of the English national spirit of self-reliance and 
sturdy independence.” 


The third son of this Robert Peel, who afterward became 
the first baronet in the family, was the father of the subject of 
our present sketch. He gave early indications of that strength 
of character which rarely fails of raising such as possess it to 
eminence. Impressed with the conviction that he was des- 
tined to acquire vast wealth, and to found a family, he seems 
never to have lost sight of the object for which he believed 
that he had been called into existence. When yet only eighteen 
years of age, he proposed, if his father would give him £500, 
to go out into the world and work his own way through it single- 
handed: The proposal was not then acceded to; but no great 
while elapsed ere his uncle, Mr. Hayworth, struck with his 
steady business habits, selected him from among all the sons 
of his brother-in-law to be a junior partner inthe house. From 
that hour, the ball was at the young man’s foot, and he never 
permitted it to lie still. He gave his whole soul to the man- 
agement of the concern. His life became one continued strain 
of hard labor. He would get out of bed, if the weather seemed 
to threaten, and visit the bleaching-grounds at all hours; and 
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one whole night in every week he devoted to the study of such 
patterns as were brought down to him from London by the 
coach. 

Nor was he content to imitate. He-became an inventor 
as well as a copyist, and was ever on the alert to ob- 
serve and to apply the inventions of others to the machinery 
which drove his mills. A mind so vigorous, and at the same 
time so fertile in resources, soon caused its influence to be ac- 
knowledged by all who came in contact with it. The junior 
partner in the house of Hayworth, Yates, and Peel, became 
almost from the first the pole-star of the firm; and when Mr. 
Hayworth retired, its authority was frankly acknowledged. To 
every remonstrance which the innovations of young Robert 
Peel excited among the: older hands, Mr. Yates—now the 
senior partner—used to give invariably this answer: “The 
will of our Robert is law here.” 

That Mr. Pee] should marry the daughter of the head of the 
house, seems to have been a sort of conventional arrangement. 
The marriage did not take place, however, till the bridegroom 
had reached the mature age of thirty-six ; the bride was only 
eighteen. Yet, notwithstanding this disparity in their years, 
and the still more striking lack of similarity in their tastes, 
the marriage proved to be an extremely happy one. Miss 
Yates no sooner became Mrs. Peel than she abandoned all her 
devotion to society, and, obeying the impulses of great good 
sense and of a most affectionate temper, she became to her 
husband exactly the sort of wife of which such a man had 
need. For Mr. Peel was ambitious in no common degree. 
Sober, grave, and averse to gayety, he loved money not so much 
for its own sake, as because it was an instrument for attaining 
to power ; and money seemed to accumulate in his hands as if 
by magic. Whatever he undertook to do, he did successfully ; 
and it is but fair to add that, in following up his purposes, he 
seems never to have deviated from the strictest line of in- 
tegrity. Poor Compton, the wayward but not well-used 
inventor of the mule, charged him indeed with pirating his 
invention ; and, as men of Compton’s temperament are apt 
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to do, attributed Peel’s success to that act of plagiarism. But 
Compton’s statement is little to be trusted. The fact we be- 
lieve to be, that Peel, having heard of the invention, made 
Compton two proposals, both of which were rejected—first, 
that he should become the superintendent of the works at Old- 
ham, with a large salary ; next, that he should join the firm as 
a partner. And by-and-by, when Compton’s secret ceased to 
be a secret, he availed himself of improvements, of which the 
monopoly was not secured by patent. The consequence was 
that he grew rich, while the improver ended his days a pen- 
sioner on the bounty of strangers. 

Mr. Peel had become a millionaire, and was the father of 
two daughters, when his eldest son was born. The event 
occurred on the 5th February, 1788, in Chamber Hall, a house 
near Bury, which he had purchased and fitted up for himself. 
He happened to be in his little business-room when the con- 
summation of a long-cherished desire was announced to him. 
He fell at once upon his knees, and, returning thanks to Al- 
mighty God, made a vow that he would give his son to the 
country. Never, under the old law, was a child more solemnly 
dedicated to the service of the temple; and never was the act 
of dedication more rigidly carried into effect. From his in- 
fancy the late Sir Robert Peel was trained to become a states- 
man, the fact being constantly dinned into his ears that great 
things were expected of him, and that failure would be 
attended by indelible disgrace. 

It is hard to judge of men’s motives. Sir Lawrence Peel, 
with excusable partiality, attributes this proceeding on his 
uncle’s part to pure love of country. ‘He knew,” it is ob- 
served, ‘‘ to how hard a life he was destining his son. Labor, 
perhaps, he accounted, and wisely accounted, a gain; but he 
knew the trials, the sufferings, the anguish, which such a life 
involves, the thorns which are planted with the laurel leaf.” 
With every respect for the recorder of these opinions, we must 
crave permission to dissent from the opinions themselves. It 
appears to us that Mr. Peel was scarcely in a position to judge 
in any degree of the harassments which wait upon a political 
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career ; we do not believe that, in making up his mind to throw 
his eldest son into the arena of politics, he thought about them 
at all. It is much more probable, as it seems to us, that, see- 
ing farther into a millstone than most men, he determined to 
attempt directly what other novt homines endeavor to accom- 
plish indirectly. Instead of purchasing a coronetcy in a heavy- 
dragoon regiment, and trusting to the accidents of military 
service for gaining admission within the aristocratic circle to 
his descendants of the second or third generation, he adopted 
the wiser and readier course of making his son a politician. 
For it was as well known to Robert Peel the elder as to Lord 
Byron, that politics, and politics only, level the distinctions of 
social life in this country. Do we blame him for this? By no 
means. He was working out in the most legitimate manner 
the problem of his own existence. He had set a purpose be- 
fore him when life began, and now he made his grand move 
toward achieving it. The wealth which was necessary to 
build up the house of Peel he had acquired ;. there remained 
only the task of securing for the holders of it a place of emi- 
nence in the body politic. He was fortunate in the selection 
which he made of the instrument wherewith this great object 
was to be attained, and the results have more than realized his 
most sanguine anticipations. 

Mr. Peel, the cotton-spinner, appears to have been one of 
those men who never do things by halves. Having made 
up his mind to educate his eldest son for the senate, he believed 
that he could not too soon begin the course of training which 
embryo senators require. Young Robert can scarcely be said 
ever to have been treated as a child. Before he was breeched, 
he had heard more of the sources of his country’s greatness 
than most persons hear in the course of a long life; and as: 
years increased upon him, he learned to accept no statement as 
true, even from his father, without first considering it in all 
its bearings. We have spoken of the elder Peel as a tory. He 
was a tory of the school of Pitt, and Pitt he held up continually 
to his son as the true model of an English statesman. In 
particular, he used often to interest the boy with accounts of 
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the manner in which that great man was in the habit of re- 
ceiving such deputations as waited upon him. Pitt, he ob- 
served, seemed always to know better than they what such 
persons wanted. Whether prepared to accede to their requests 
or to refuse them, he never failed to do them justice. ‘ He 
would state over our case for us better than we could have 
stated it for ourselves, and then he would give his answer.” 
But it was the spirit of Pitt’s commercial policy which mainly 
chimed in with the opinions of the successful manufacturer ; 
and this he did his best to implant deeply in the mind of his 
son. Without all doubt, the seed thus early sown never lost 
its vitality. For many years after his entrance into public 
life, Peel seemed to be carried away by the tide, which had set 
in strong in favor of a protective system. But if ever the real 
history of the man comes to be written, it will doubtless appear 
that even then he distrusted the wisdom of the course which he 
was pursuing. 

It will not do to institute a comparison between William 
Pitt and Robert Peel. ‘Their abstract principles might accord, 
but the two men were as unlike in all the circumstances both 
of public and private life, as any two men could well be. Pitt, 
born into the governing class, and breathing from the outset 
an atmosphere of politics, became of his own accord a politi- 
cian; there was no forcing in his case. The genius with 
which nature had gifted him, took the direction into which all 
the associations by which he was surrounded turned it. The 
questions daily and hourly discussed before him were econom- 
ical questions. He would lay down his Herodotus to talk 
of the rights of nations; and while reading one of Cicero’s 
Philippics, would imagine that he listened to his father de- 
claiming in the senate. Peel’s situation was very different. 
The objects presented to his observation out of the school-room 
were important, doubtless, but they were mean. The mill, 
the bleaching-ground, the ledger, the prices in home and for- 
eign markets, were calculated rather to dwarf than to enlarge 
his views of things ; and in order to counteract their influence, 
he was kept as much as possible in a state of severe pupilage. 
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Had he been naturally more gifted than he was, such a disci- 
pline could have hardly failed to affect him almost as much 
for evil as for good. He had not a spark of genius about 
him, but he possessed excellent abilities; and his memory, 
perhaps, because it was constantly exercised, became ex- 
tremely tenacious. On the other hand, the constant self- 
restraint to which he was subjected, rendered him reserved, 
shy, and sensitive. He became so much of a casuist, also, 
that even as a boy he could never arrive at a conclusion till he 
had passed in array, before his mind’s eye, all the reasons 
against as well as for the object proposed to him. Lord 
Byron’s description of his former schoolfellow cannot but be 
familiar to all our readers : ‘‘ Peel, the orator and statesman,” 
says he, ‘‘ was my form-fellow ; we were on good terms ; but 
his brother was my intimate friend. There were always great 
hopes of Peel among us, masters and scholars, and he has not 
disappointed them. As a scholar he was greatly my superior ; 
as adeclaimer and actor I was reckoned at least his equal. 
As a schoolboy, out of school, I was always in scrapes, and he 
never. In school he always knew his lesson, and I rarely; 
but when I knew it, I knew it nearly as well. In general 
information, history, &c., I think I was his superior.” 

We accept this account of young Peel at Harrow as sub- 
stantially correct. It is in perfect accord with what he after- 
ward became, and is precisely such a result as his university 
training might be expected to produce. Nor does he appear 
to have varied much after he entered the university. At Ox- 
ford, as at Harrow, he was still the steady industrious student; 
and he was more. He took to boating and to cricket, in both 
of which he held his own, and his dress was in the mode. 
But at Oxford, as everywhere else, Peel was methodical as 
clock-work. There were no fits of hard reading and hard idle- 
ness with him. One day exactly resembled another ; so many 
hours devoted to classics, so many to mathematics, so many to 
exercises. And method and diligence reaped their reward. 
In a remarkably good year, in which the names of Gilbert, 
Hampden, and Whateley, are registéred, he took a double first- 
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class degree. He was the first Oxford man so distinguished. 
At the preceding examinations, under the system then new, no 
such honors in mathematics had been earned. 

Mr. Peel is described, by those who knew him best, to have 
entered life with all the advantages on his side of a handsome 
person and an expressive countenance. His father’s name also 
did much for him with the tory party, which at once took 
him up; for his father had won his own way into the House 
of Commons, and was in due time created a baronet. Yet 
even those who most shut their eyes to Peel’s shortcomings. 
acknowledge that his manners were never generally engaging. 
In a circle of intimate friends he would sometimes unbend, 
though even among these his ordinary deportment was cold— 
perhaps forbidding. As not unfrequently happens with men of 
his temperament, he was far more agreeable during a brief 
than a lengthened interview; and he never failed to receive 
such persons as waited upon him on matters of business with 
great courtesy. But the shyness which, besides being natural 
to him, had been confirmed and rendered inveterate by his 
early training, he never succeeded in conquering. Sir Law- 
rence Peel, scarcely admitting this to be a fact, nevertheless 
says: “ The late Lord Hardinge, who knew Peel intimately, 
and loved him with a warm and lasting affection, once la- 
mented to me, in India, Peel’s unexpansiveness (for those were 
his words) as the head of the conservative party. He said 
that Croker had complained ‘7i/ ne se déboutonne pas,’ adding 
to it the remark, that ‘his reserve impairéd his usefulness, 
and was injurious to the interests of his party.” We trust 
that Sir Lawrence will not consider that we are dealing lightly 
with so grave a matter, if we subjoin the following anecdote 
as an illustration of Croker’s words on this subject : 

It chanced, on a certain occasion, that a party of Sir Robert 
Peel’s friends met at Drayton, among whom were Lord Har- 
dinge and Mr. Croker. After shooting in the morning, the 
guests assembled at dinner, when Sir Robert entertained them 
with an account of an accident which had happened while 
they were out, to a young son of his brother William. The 
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child, it appeared, had swallowed a button, and the doctor 
being called in, there was a desperate attempt to eject the 
noxious matter. Warming with his story, the prime minister 
arrived at the climax. ‘* You never saw a child so treated; in 
fact, we got everything out of him.” “ William,” exclaimed 
Croker across the table, to the father of+the sufferer, ‘‘ I wish 
that somebody would give Sir Robert a button.” 

Resolute to work out the fulfilment of his own views, Peel, 
the elder, no sooner received his son home, with all his uni- 
versity honors fresh about him, than he proposed to the minis- 
ter of the day—the Duke of Portland—to bring the young 
man into Parliament as a supporter of the government. It 
was to Ireland, in those days, that all prime ministers, 
whether whig or tory, looked for the great body of their 
adherents. The Irish secretary, Sir Arthur Wellesley, was ac- 
cordingly written to, to provide a seat; and we find, in the 
volume of his correspondence lately published by his son, a 
curious letter referring to this circumstance. How little could 
either of these great men anticipate what was in store for both 
of them, when the one sought only to purchase his way into 
the House of Commons; and the other directed his agent at 
Castlebar to secure the election of ‘a Mr. Peel.” 

It may be doubted whether a statesman gains or loses by 
becoming, at the commencement of his career, connected with 
the executive government. The disadvantage is, that nine 
times out of ten his mind contracts to the measure of those 
with whom he is associated ; and that in learning as a duty to 
support their measures, he learns also to adopt their prejudices, 
On the other hand, a young man gains much by being early 
initiated into habits of business. Public business in this 
country is conducted on a principle so different from that 
which regulates private business, that he who takes to it late 
in life, takes to it under serious disadvantages. It was Peel’s 
fortune, good or bad, to become, at the age of three-and- 
twenty, an under secretary of state. Never had the office 
received so industrious and painstaking a functionary.. He 
read and commented on every paper—the most trivial as well 
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as the most important; and his tenacious memory enabled 
him to carry to the debate, whenever one arose, a complete 
acquaintance with all the details of the subject. Such a man 
was invaluable to his party, and the more so that he seemed in 
no hurry to make personal capital out of his acquirements. 
Except when called upon, in 1809, to second the address in 
answer to the king’s speech, Peel did not, for rather more 
than two years, speak in the House of Commons at any 
length ; and the few sentences which he uttered were, it must 
be acknowledged, scarcely of an order to excite any sanguine 
hopes of his success as an orator. 

From the Colonial Office, Peel was transferred to Ireland as 
chief secretary. It was a post not perhaps of greater import- 
ance then than it happens to be at this time—for at this 
moment the Irish secretary is a member of the cabinet ; but 
it was always conferred upon a man of whom some expecta- 
tions were entertained, being considered as a touchstone of 
administrative ability, and, therefore, a school of practical 
statesmanship for young members. Amid the fierce conflict 
of parties, religious not less than political, which then raged, 
the new secretary bore himself well. He extended the excel- 
lent police force which Sir Arthur Wellesley had established in 
Dublin throughout the provinces, and maintained order, if he 
could not introduce harmony. It is understood, also, that he 
learned a good deal from a closer view of things, which tended 
to shake his confidence in the system of government as it was 
then carried on. Hence every move toward establishing 
equality of social privileges between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics obtained his support ; and even in regard to the last 
concession of all, it is now no longer a secret, that, long before 
the surrender of 1829, Peel was, in his secret heart, favorable 
to Catholic emancipation. Peel, however, was constitutionally 
a prudent man ; and, contrary to the usual practice, his youth 
exhibited surer tokens of this useful quality than his maturer 
age. Throughout the six or seven years of his Irish adminis- 
tration, he neither originated nor attempted to originate a 
single novelty. But he did what was, perhaps, under the 
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circumstances far better. Assiduous himself, be compelled all 
his subordinates to do their duty, and to take as far as possible 
the sting out of an exclusive system, by working it with as 
little appearance of harshness as it would bear. 

Peel was not a popular Irish Secretary. A stiff, silent, cau- 
tious young man may be respected, but he cannot be personally 
loved anywhere, and least of all in Ireland. Lady Morgan, 
accordingly, quizzed him in her novels, and O’Connell sneered 
at him. Even the Protestant-ascendancy people looked as- 
kance, because he would take no part in their boisterous con- 
viviality, and objected to dress up the statue of King William. 
But he gained ground from day to day in reputation as an 
administrator, and began by degrees to take his proper place 
in that House of Commons which was by-and-by to become 
his world. Not that the House of Commons ever accounted 
him a great orator. His skill in debate was, perhaps, unri- 
valled ; but in his best days as a speaker he fell far behind 
Canning, Tierney, Windham, Plunkett, and Brougham; and 
these, and many more, long overshadowed him by their elo- 
quence. For Peel had not a scintilla of genius. His style 
was diffuse and labored, his best thoughts always seemed to 
be overlaid with words, and his three courses degenerated at 
last into the merest mannerism. What he did not receive 
from inspiration, however, he managed to acquire by diligence 
and close attention to details. He was never above availing 
himself of the views of others, and if he did not always ac- 
knowledge his obligations to his prompters, we must not forget 
that, in this and in all constitutional countries, leading states- 
men must either be, or be supposed to be, the originators of 
everything which they purpose, and for which they are respon- 
sible. 

We must sketch with a rapid pen the further progress of 
Peel’s advance in public life. In 1817 he made his first great 
speech in opposition to the removal of Roman Catholic disabil- 
ities, which, though severely criticised by Sir James Mackintosh, 
Mr. Wilberforce, himself an advocate of emancipation, pro- 
nounced a masterpiece of argament. The same year he stood 
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in opposition to Mr. Canning as a candidate for the representa- 
tion of the University of Oxford, in which a vacancy had 
occurred through the elevation of the Speaker, Mr. Abbot, to 
the peerage. Assisted by Lords Eldon and Stowell, and by 
the great body of the clergy, he carried his election; and was 
congratulated in the handsomest manner by the very man 
whom he thus deprived of an honor coveted well-nigh beyond 
all others. And now beginning, as it were, to feel his own 
strength, he began also to exhibit that readiness to abandon 
old opinions, which his friends were accustomed to eulogize as 
candor, his enemies to condemn as inconsistency, or some- 
thing worse. In 1819, having ceased to be Irish secretary, he 
became chairman of the committee nominated by Mr. Vansit- 
tart, to inquire into the state of the Bank of England with 
reference to the expediency of a renewal of cash payments. 
He had spoken against Mr. Horner’s resolution in 1811, and 
contributed as far as his influence extended to prevent the 
repeal of the Restriction Act at that time. He now took 
quite an opposite view of the case, himself introducing into 
the House, and supporting the bill commonly called Peel’s 
bill, as the fruit of the inquiries, deliberation, and judgment 
of the committee. It is not our purpose, on the present occa- 
sion, to discuss the merits of a measure, which certainly had 
in its favor an unusual concurrence of the opinions of men of 
all parties. Whether right or wrong in principle, the bill 
passed both houses by large majorities, Peel himself frankly 
avowing that, in consequence of the evidence given to the 
committee, and of the discussions upon it, his opinions had 
undergone a great change. Besides giving offence to such 
proprietors of land as had mortgaged their estates, Peel had 
the misfortune to differ in the course of the debate from his 
own father. Both expressed themselves characteristically on the 
occasion—the old man referring to his great political idol, Mr. 
Pitt, and his own early endeavors to rear his son after that 
model; the young man claiming credit, as was his wont, for 
the sacrifice which he made of private feeling to public duty. 
It was a season of trouble and anxiety to the king’s minis- 
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ters. To the Manchester massacre, as it was called, succeeded 
the Cato street conspiracy, and the ill-advised trial of Queen 
Caroline; from the discredit attendant on the latter of which 
Peel happily escaped, he holding at the time no office under 
the crown. With becoming manliness, however, he stood by 
the government in its hour of need. Indeed, his defence of 
the home secretary and of the magistracy took such a turn, 
that the manufacturers of Lancashire became offended, and 
charged him with {denouncing the factory system as danger- 
ous to the public peace. This was putting an entirely erro- 
neous interpretation on his words. All that he meant to convey 
was, the expression of his opinion that, in a free country, cap- 
italists have no right to bring masses of people together without 
providing some more constitutional means of preventing out- 
rage than by calling upon the government to employ troops in 
doing the work of constables. Happily for all classes, this 
doctrine is now fully understood ; and the army and the peo- 
ple are brought into kindly relations with one another, because 
the former are never, except in the last extremity, required to 
control the latter. 

Peel’s line with reference to Queen Caroline was more 
guarded. He blamed the ministers for striking her name out 
of the liturgy, and for refusing a ship in which to fetch her 
home, and a house in which to receive her on her arrival in 
London. He took no objection, however, to the proceedings 
which followed, and the king and his government were too 
grateful for the advocacy of their bill of pains and penalties 
to think much of the censure cast by him on measures which 
rendered it unavoidable. 

Peel had been twelve years in Parliament, of which more 
than eight were passed in office, when he was advanced to 
a seat in the cabinet. The resignation of Lord Sidmouth, in 
1821, created a vacancy at the Home Office, which Mr. Peel was 
selected by Lord Liverpool to supply. The appointment was 
well received by the public, who, without entertaining any ex- 
aggerated idea of his powers, believed him to be a man of sound 
judgment and untiring industry. Under the circumstances, he 
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more than fulfilled the highest expectations that were formed 
of him. In the cabinet he proved a steady but sober friend to 
conservative progress. Perhaps he was at this time, and 
especially after Canning returned to the administration, more 
conservative than progressive. But out of the cabinet—we 

mean in matters purely departmental—no minister ever effected 
_ greater changes, and all of them for the better. His reforms 
of the criminal law—and they were his, from whomsoever the 
inspiration may have come—are a standing monument to his 
glory. It is a pity that he should have been so prone to make 
a parade of his own merits. But this, though a constitutional, 
perhaps, rather than a moral weakness in the man, must not 
tempt us to detract from the merits of which he boasted. He 
has been charged with jealousy of Canning, and of aiming, so 
early as 1822, at the office of prime minister. Let us not for- 
get that this charge comes from the adherents of one who cer- 
tainly did aspire to the highest place in the cabinet, and suc- 
ceeded at last by great adroitness in gaining his end. We 
have never heard it insinuated from any other quarter, that till 
the post was actually forced upon him, Peel ever made a move, 
directly or indirectly, to achieve it. 

The art of governing in England was not, in 1822, what it 
had been twenty years previously. Men’s attention no sooner 
ceased to be riveted on measures of defence from foreign en- 
emies, than they began to consider the abuses, real or imagin- 
ary, in the system of administration under which they lived. 
In Ireland a strong agitation was got up for the repeal of the 
laws which excluded Roman Catholics from political power 
In England and Scotland parliamentary reform became an 
ominous watchword. The latter object was followed for a 
time with far less of judgment and skill than the former. The 
Catholic Association under the direction of Daniel O’Connell, 
either kept itself within the limits of the law from the first, or, 
when placed beyond these limits hy some fresh act of Parlia- 
ment, at once shifted its ground, and defied the executive to 
interfere withit. The radical reformers of Great Britain, less 
- ably directed, made their appeal for a while to physical force, 
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and were easily put down. But both learned wisdom from 
experience. Threats of insurrection ceased to be uttered in 
England, and secret societies died out in the sister country. 
Forthwith the two questions, reform of Parliament, and equal 
political rights to men of all religious persuasions, became 
mere party questions. Moreover, in respect to the last, the 
cabinet itself was divided, and the habitual supporters of the 
government felt themselves, in consequence, at liberty to vote 
upon it asthey pleased. This, whether unavoidable or not, was 
by no means a satisfactory state of things. It caused great 
embarrassment, and boded change. Indeed, a man of Peel’s 
peculiar temperament and habit of thought could not fail to 
perceive that, in standing out for the settlement of 1638, he 
was fighting adoomed battle. Yet he fought it gallantly through- 
out the whole of Lord Liverpool’s tenure of office, without, as 
far as we know, breathing a hint to the most intimate of his 
friends that he despaired of the issues. 

So the current ran for some years. Peel, taking his place © 
beside Lord Liverpool, the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Chancellor Eldon contended for the maintenance of the con- 
stitution asit was. Canning, perhaps more opposed than he to 
parliamentary reform, was yet the ablest advocate in the House 
of Commons of Catholic emancipation. This naturally created 
some estrangement between them, which never, as in the case 
of the Duke of Wellington, amounted to want of confidence ; 
for Peel’s views, on all points of commercial policy, were at least 
as liberal as those of his gifted rival. And even in respect to 
foreign relations they thought very much alike. The only real 
difference between them in this respect, may be thus described : 
Peel was satisfied so to act as to keep England clear from too 
close a connection with the absolute powers : Canning not only 
desired the same thing, but lost no public opportunity of boast- 
ing that such was his object. 

At last Lord Liverpool was smitten down, and those events 
occurred of which the best, because the fullest, account any- 
where given, will be found in Mr. Gleig’s continuation of Bri- 
almont’s ‘* Life of Wellington.” For some months the business 
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of the country was carried on by a cabinet without any effect- 
ive head ; an anomaly which the outer world accepted as a 
mark of respect for Lord Liverpool’s condition and past ser- 
vices, but which was owing, in point of fact, to the king’s in- 
ability to decide upon the proper minister to preside over the 
administration. Peel’s behavior, throughout this interregnum, 
is above reproach. He joined in no intrigue for or against any 
man. He agreed with the rest of the ministers in opinion, that 
it would not do, under existing circumstances, to make either 
concession to the Roman Catholics or its opposite a cabinet 
question ; and that, if the present administration was to hold 
together, it would be necessary to replace Lord Liverpool with 
some statesman whose views on that important question were 
in accord with his own. Not so Mr. Canning. Long an ob- 
ject of personal dislike to George IV.—so strong, indeed, that 
the king never invited him to the palace, nor would he see him 
except on business—he had managed, by conciliating a well- 
known royal favorite, to overcome this feeling; and now, 
through the same influence, he got himself to be regarded as 
the only man in the ministry fit to be intrusted with the for- 
mation of a new cabinet. Meanwhile he led his colleagues to 
believe that he had no desire to be at the head of the adminis- 
tration ; and even named the individual whom, if applied to by 
the king, he meant to propose as first lord of the treasury. 
Why, under such circumstances, Canning should have sounded 
Peel as to his readiness to serve with him, should his majesty 
place him at the head of the government, it would be hard to 
say. That he did put the question to the home secretary is, 
however, now well known; and it is equally well known that 
Peel gave to it a brief but peremptory refusal. But the in- 
trigue was not thereby stayed. By a process which, in a moral 
point of view, admits of no justification, Canning received the 
king’s commands to form a government; and Peel, with the 
Duke of Wellington, Lords Eldon, Bathurst, and Melville, re- 
signed. 

Peel’s explanation of his conduct on that occasion is before 
the world. He stated in the House that it was impossible for 
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him, entertaining the opinions which he did, to belong to a 
cabinet of which the head was pledged to support the claims 
of the Roman Catholics. Not a word escaped him farther 
indicative of general distrust of Mr. Canning. On the contrary, 
he eulogized the new minister with a degree of warmth which 
savored of exaggeration. He agreed with him in all his views 
save one. Yet at this very time the conviction had matured 
itself in his mind, that there would be greater danger to the 
state from a continued resistance to Catholic emancipation 
than from granting it. Was there duplicity in all this—or 
self-deceit ? There was neither. Peel’s opposition to Catho- 
lic emancipation was like that of the Duke of Wellington from 
first to last, a political, not a religious impulse. He dreaded 
the influence of a party long shut out from the privileges of 
the constitution, on the constitution itself, were power con- 
ceded to it. And so long as he saw that it was the will of the 
nation to exclude that party from power, he was ready to pro- 
mote the nation’s wishes. But the growing desire of the ed- 
ucated classes to risk all rather than persevere in a system of 
exclusion, brought the matter before him in a different point 
of view. Session after session, except in 1826, the majorities 
in the House of Commons favorable to the repeal had steadily 
increased ; while in the Lords all the fresh blood ran in the 
same direction. And in Ireland, society was all but broken 
up. How was the government to be carried on at all with this 
fearful sore perpetually open? It was not in such a nature as 
Peel’s to avoid being affected by these considerations. Expe- 
diency—using that term in no offensive sense—stood with him, 
as a politician, in the room of principle. His object through 
life, except on one memorable oceasion, seems to have been 
rather to effect the greatest amount of good which could be 
achieved with the least possible inconvenience, than to aim at 
the utmost good that was attainable. Now, though believing 
that the time was come for the admissiun of Roman Cath- 
olics into Parliament, he was not yet prepared to run the risk 
of dislocating the party with which he had all his life acted, 
by taking office under a minister who was pledged to procure 
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for them such admission. As events soon afterward proved, 
Peel did himself no good by resting his severance from Mr. Can- 
ning on the ground which he took up. The Duke was more 
wary; and hence, when the day of Catholic emancipation ar- 
rived, by far the greater load of obloquy fell upon Peel, who, in 
point of fact, sacrificed himself to what he believed to be the 
cause of his country. 

The prize which Canning paid such a heavy price to win did 
not long remain with him. He held it but a few months, and 
found no happiness in it. On his demise, Lord Goderich en- 
deavored to carry on the government, and failed. What was 
there to prevent Mr. Peel from aspiring to the place for which 
his Canningite colleagues had accused him of intriguing nine 
years previously ? Twoimpediments stood in the way. First, 

, Feorge IV. did not personally like him; next, he was diffident 
of his own power to guide a party, which had still the folly to 
think as much of blood as of talent. He at once, however, ac- 
cepted the Duke of Wellington’s proposal, and returned to the 
Home Office. It was a season of unexampled difficulty, both 
within and without. The great towns were becoming impa- 
tient, under what demagogues assured them was a state of po- 
litical degradation. In Ireland, agitation grew more rampant 
from day to day. And not the whigs only, but the old tories 
also fretted, and gave but a lukewarm support, because they 
equally considered themselves ill-used in the formation of the 
ministry. For both, at the beginning of the duke’s adminis- 
tration, had expected that he would make advances to them ; 
and both were disgusted by his retaining in the king’s service 
only such men as Huskisson, Palmerston, and Lords Dudley 
and Ward. In the cabinet itself, moreover, there was no great 
principle of cohesion. The Canningites, made sore by the jeers 
of the lookers-on, jibbed occasionally in dragging the coach. 
Huskisson, in particular, came into collision with the head of 
the government almost as soon as the government was formed ;. 
and being snubbed in the House of Lords for his speech de- 
livered from the hustings at Liverpool, never cordially forgave 
the rebuke. And perhaps it was somewhat rashly, not to say 
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unwisely, administered. When the object of all parties was 
to bury in oblivion past differences, it would have been no deg- 
radation to the duke had he given to Mr. Huskisson some 
‘“‘ suarantee”’ as to his future policy. And the use of the ex- 
pression, though not, as Huskisson used it, strictly justifiable, 
ought, perhaps, to have been forgiven, or, at all events, reproved 
in private. Still, that matter might, and probably would, have 
been got over, had Huskisson better considered the course 
which official honor required him to pursue on the East Ret- 
ford question. And here we must object to the tone in which 
Sir Lawrence Peel, usually so impartial, speaks of the sever- 
ance of Mr. Huskisson from the tory party, and the causes of 
it. If, as we believe to be the fact, and as Sir Lawrence him- 
self acknowledges, Huskisson forced the Duke and Mr, Peel, 
in cabinet, against their will to adopt a particular arrange- 
ment, he was without justification when he took, in the House” 
of Commons, a line of opposition to that very arrangement. 
Even Peel felt the outrage keenly, and we do not find that he 
ever expressed an opinion that the duke could have acted 
otherwise than he did, after Mr. Huskisson began that unhappy 
correspondence which ended in his retirement from the min- 
istry. ; 
The correspondence in question, however, with the subse- 
quent attack which Mr. Huskisson was hurried into making on 
the duke, drew from Peel a speech, some portions of which are 
now much more intelligible than they were at the period when 
they were delivered. Huskisson had gone so far as to state that 
the duke threw him over in obedience, not to his own will, but to 
the dictation of the tory party. At this Peel became justly 
offended; and while vindicating his chief from so unworthy a 
charge, seized the opportunity to declare that he himself 
would not consent to sit in the same cabinet with any one who 
was capable of submitting to such dictation. He then added, 
that ‘he was determined to follow no one’s policy: neither 
that of Lord Liverpool, nor that of Mr. Canning, but to give 
to each subject as it came before him his utmost attention, and 
to his sovereign the best advice in his power.” The truth is, 
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that already the pressure of events was upon him, and that he 
felt the time to be near at hand, when, either in office or out 
of it, duty to his country, or what he believed to be such, 
would compel him to break down those defences of an exclu- 
sively protestant constitution, which for so many years he had 
struggled to maintain. 

The secession of Mr. Canning’s friends—for they all followed 
Mr. Huskisson—tended without doubt, to weaken the Duke of 
Wellington’s administration. The men brought in to fill the va- 
cancies, though able and honest, scarcely possessed the confi- 
dence of Parliament or of the country. Sir George Murray, in 
particular, and Sir Henry Hardinge, were believed to be mere tools 
in the hand of the dictator, who, having been long accustomed to 
obey his orders in the field, would never, it was believed, dream 
of disputing his suggestions in the cabinet. Nor must the 
fact be overlooked, that the cabinet had already received a 
shake from the success of Lord John Russell’s motion for the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation acts. After attempting to 
meet the question with a negative, Peel found that a compro- 
mise was necessary ; and the bill, denuded of most of its more 
objectionable clauses, was allowed to pass. It passed, moreover, 
in the House of Lords, under circumstances somewhat dama- 
ging to the government. The duke, observing that some of its 
advocates supported the measure on the ground that it would 
provide additional securities against the admission of Roman 
Catholics into Parliament, refused to accept it on such terms ; 
and his language, though guarded, did not fail to make an im- 
pression anything but favorable on the minds of the great 
protestant tory party. 

The story of the Catholic Association, and of the oni lock . 
to which it brought all public business in Ireland, is too well 
known to require that we should repeat it here. So also is the 
episode of the Clare election, the first unhappy fruits of the 
break between the duke and the Canningite portion of his 
cabinet. Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, having been appointed to 
office, went over to seek re-election at the hands of his con- 
stituents ; and though a life-long supporter of the Catholic 
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claims, was defeated by Daniel O’Connell. It was a bold step 
on the part of the agitator, and it succeeded. He persuaded 
the ignorant freeholders of Clare that there was no law to pre- 
vent a Roman Catholic from taking his seat if elected, and 
mainly through the co-operation of the priests he carried his 
election. Then followed the Duke’s celebrated correspondence 
with Dr. Curties, the recall of Lord Anglesey, and the first of 
the Irish monster-meetings; and, finally, the determination on 
the duke’s part, toward the end of 1828, to bring in and carry, 
at all hazards, a bill for settling a question with the continued 
agitation of which government in any shape had become im- 
possible. 

We need scarcely observe, that of the part played by Peel in 
this momentous arrangement, no true or detailed account has 
yet been given. M. Guizot writes about it as a man of genius 
would do who had only the debates in Parliament to guide 
him. Sir Lawrence Peel is content to skim the surface; and 
even the volume which came out three or four years ago un- 
der the auspices of Lord Stanhope and Mr. Cardwell, though 
professing to be Peel’s own version of the story, is confessedly 
a garbled version. Mr. Peel kept a complete record of his own 
opinions and acts while the measure was under consideration 
in the cabinet. His editors found sufficient reason not to 
publish it in detail. Neither is it our part to supply the void 
which they, doubtless for excellent reasons, have left in their 
narrative. But this much we are justified in asserting, that 
Peel did his best to escape from the responsibility of proposing 
the Relief Bill as a minister; and that, finding it impossible, 
without loss of honor, to abandon the government on a meas- 
_ure of which he approved, he joined the English prelates in 
‘forcing the duke to omit his clauses for paying the Romish 

bishops and clergy in Ireland, and compelling them to officiate 
under licenses from the crown. Never, in our opinion, was 
greater mistake committed. The Romanists may say what 
they will now—now that they have gained all, subject to no 
conditions except such as custom and very flexible consciences 
enable them to violate with impunity—but they would have 
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as little rejected stipends for their priests in 1829, even when 
accompanied with revocable licenses, as the Irish Presbyterians 
are likely to reject the regium donum, because it is accompa- 
nied by a little state interference in the settlement of their 
ministers. Since we were to have Catholic emancipation— 
and probably there are few reasonable persons now living who 
will deny that it had, by this time become inevitable—we 
shall never cease to regret that it did not come to us surround- 
ed by the safeguards which the bill, as originally proposed by 
the Duke, had provided for our protestant institutions. 

The consequences to Peel of his proceedings on this occasion 
were more serious than the world generally supposes. His 
heart was wrung by the falling off from him of those with 
whom through life he had acted, and his rejection by the 
University of Oxford entered like iron into his soul. It was 
not mere grief which affected him; his sensitive nature re- 
ceived a jar. from which it never recovered. The connection 
between him and the tory party had, from the first, been more 
an accident than anything else; his own toryism was rather 
the effect of early association than a principle. He now be- 
gan to distrust opinions which he had formerly advocated, and 
his advocacy of which had -been the result, perhaps, of per- 
sonal and party policy, rather than of personal conviction. His 
views on church matters, in particular, underwent a great 
change. Still he expressed himself, both in the House and 
ut of it, as he had everdone. If possible, indeed, he held 
more aloof than formerly from intimate personal relations with 
his followers. ‘This, however, was a circumstance which at- 
tracted very little observation. What if he did pass to his 
seat and from it again without accosting any one, or being 
accosted. either in the lobby or in the gangway? Had it not 
always been so? It was only by the ultra-tories—the Knatch- 
bulls, Blandfords, and others, who had fallen off from him— 
that the circumstance was noticed atall. His friends, Charles 
Ross, Bonham, and even Billy Holmes, insisted that he was 
never known to be in better spirits; that he was the same 
unyielding protestant in church and state that. he had ever 
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been. Both his friends and enemies were at fault. His mind 
was in a transition state; old things were passing away 
around him, and he could not help being conscious of the in- 
fluence of new. Unfortunately he did not learn at the same 
time that a leader of the tory party must either resist change 
with his adherents, or win over his adherents to promote it 
wisely with him. 

The substitution of a sliding for a fixed seale of duties on 
corn, was carried with little opposition. It was carped at by 
a few large landed proprietors, but it went down with the 
great majority on both sides of the House. Not so the bill 
for establishing a metropolitan police. It was denounced as 
a first move toward the introduction of military government ; 
and the king was petitioned, and warned to be on his guard. 
There is no denying that Peel became greatly embarrassed, 
even by the success which attended his own measures. He 
saw with regret that his success was owing entirely to the 
support of the whigs, and that the position of the cabinet of 
which he was a member was a false one. In Ireland, for ex- 
ample, ministers proved unable or unwilling to carry to its 
legitimate issues the policy for which they had sacrificed their 
old friends; and they failed, in» consequence, to collect new 
friends. Nevertheless, they went forward with many minute, 
but not therefore unimportant changes. The Sale of Beer 
Bill, though in the direction of free trade, did nothing for 
them ; and the refusal to inquire, by committee, into the dis” 
tress of the silk-weavers, furnished a handle of which their 
enemies made good use. Then followed the agricultural riots ; 
and finally the French Revolution, and the death of George 
IV. We are not going to re-open the questions which, by 
breaking up the tory party brought in the whigs, and pro- 
duced the Reform Bill of 1832, with all its consequences. 
The elections consequent on the accession of the new king 
still gave a majority to toryism; but it was to toryism divided 
against itself; and by a motion on the civil list, proposed by 
Sir Henry Parnell, and seconded by Sir Edward Knatchbull, 
the Duke of Wellington’s administration was overthrown. — 
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It is charged against the tory party by Sir Lawrence Peel, 
that a long tenure of office had rendered them supercilious— 
that, having ceased to win the people to their side, they treat- 
ed talent with neglect, except where it happened to be asso- 
ciated with rank or money. ‘Tories though we are, we grieve 
to be obliged to confess that there is too much truth in this 
accusation. Long tenure of office had spoiled the tories 
socially. They affected to be swayed so entirely by princi- 
ple, that they could not condescend to manceuvre for support, 
unless it were rendered voluntarily. According to their view 
of the case, the cause of close boroughs, and of the system 
of government inseparable from close boroughs, was the 
people’s cause, which Tom, Dick, and Harry, had as much in- 
terest in upholding as the Earl Fitz-William or the Marquess 
of Hertford. Hence they would not stoop to purchase the 
good word of writers or speakers whose sole recommendation 
might be talent. Newspaper men, in particular, they held in 
contempt and abhorrence ; they were gentlemen of the press, 
and as such, not fit company for senators and ministers of 
state. The whigs were wiser in their generation. Holland 
House, Lansdowne House, Devonshire House, all opened their 
doors to merit, however humble; and the owners of these hos- 
pitable mansions received their reward in conciliating to their 
own party no small portion of the young blood of the nation. 
Indeed we may go further. With one or two honorable excep- 
tions, the leaders of the tories seemed to take pleasure in 
mortifying their humbler friends; they certainly never 
thought of noticing their services as men endowed with more 
brains than money deserve to be noticed. And here, again, 
their behavior contrasts not very pleasantly with that of their 
rivals. Peel could confer pensions gracefully enough, as in 
the case of poor Tum Hood and his family. But neither Peel 
nor the duke ever thought of finding places for Lockhart, 
Wilson, Hook, or Maginn. On the other hand, the whigs, to 
their own honor, and, we doubt not, much to the benefit of 
the public service, were scarce in office ere they found berths 
for Fonblanque, John Forster, and others. It is no longer a 
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secret-—for Peel and his friends, in a moment of irritation 
told the tale—that Disraeli, at the commencement of his par- 
liamentary career, made such advances to the tory minister 
as his position and consciousness of power justified him in 
making. They were coolly repulsed. This was not a very 
wise proceeding, and the evil results of it are still felt; let us 
hope that they are wearing out. 

It has been said of Peel, and we think truly, that he could 
never play a losing game. He is not, however, responsible 
for the consequences of the ministerial crisis of 1881, further 
than this; that it was by his advice that the Whig Reform 
Bill was permitted to come to a second reading. Whether any 
real damage has accrued to the country through this want of 
decision on his part, may be doubted. Lord Brougham, in- 
deed—if any credit is due to Mr. Roebuck—still believes that, 
had the bill been refused the first reading, there would have 
been no dissolution of Parliament, Lord Grey must have re- 
signed, and a new administration come in, formed, probably, 
out of the more moderate men of all parties. But could they, 
or could any statesman, have prevented the enactment of a 
large measure of change, after a bill so sweeping as that of 
1831 had been laid, by the king’s ministers, on the table of the 
House? And if a large measure, would it not have proved a 
prelude, and nothing more, to some fresh measure, perhaps 
more mischievous than that which the whigs gave us? These 
are questions which it is useless to ask, because they admit 
of no answer. The facts of history are well known. Peel’s 
refusal to get up an opposition to a first reading, led the party 
which had already gathered round him again to believe that 
he saw enough of good in the ministerial scheme to allow of 
its being amended in committee. Hence, when the second 
reading came on, his resistance was regarded rather as con- 
ventional than hearty, and the bill was thrown out by the 
smallest possible majority. An immediate dissolution follow- 
ed, in consenting to which the king, a good but weak man, 
was cajoled; and the country was thrown into a state of an- 
archy such as never occurred before, and probably will never 
occur again, without leading to revolution. 
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There is but one point in Peel’s conduct while heading the 
opposition to Earl Grey’s measure, which will bear to be ques- 
' tioned. As long as the battle raged in the House of Com- 
mons, he fought it loyally, yet he fought from first to last 
without hope. When, therefore, the waverers prevailed to 
carry the second reading in the Lords, and afterward, by re- 
turning to their allegiance in committee, forced the ministers 
to create peers or to resign, Peel refused to join the duke in 
that great man’s gallant attempt to remove the king out of 
the hands of the whig radicals. We are not prepared to say 
that Peel was wrong in this. The country, lashed up into 
madness by the press and the political unions, would probably 
not have been satisfied with such reforms as the duke was 
prepared to concede; and the House of Commons, going far 
beyond the country in violence, would have at once refused 
the supplies. Was anything to be gained by a dissolution ? 
Perhaps; but not, we suspect, enough to meet the difficulties 
of the situation. We cannot, therefore, blame Peel for re- 
fusing to co-operate with the duke, though we wish, for his 
own sake, he had rested his refusal on higher grounds than re- 
gard to personal consistency. But this was part of Peel’s 
idiosyncrasy ; he could not separate himself from his duties. 
He had none of the chivalry about him which sent Lord Falk- 
land to die for a prince whose policy he condemned; and 
which, in the case of our own glorious duke, induced him to 
risk everything rather than desert the sovereign in his hour of 
need. The consequences are well known. After the delay 
of a fortnight, the duke gave up his commission, and Lord 
Grey, returning to power, carried his Reform Bill. 

Well-nigh thirty years have passed since the events of which 
we are writing befell; and thirty years are apt to effect on 
men’s ideas changes as great as they effect in their forms, 
We of this magazine struggled hard, in 1832, to keep things 
as they then were. We are now free to confess that we strove 
no achieve an impossibility. Not that our views of the rash- 
tess of the whig scheme, and of the manner of its accom- 
plishment, are at all modified. The whig measure was 
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dictated by no spirit of patriotism. It was not the result of 
a deliberate consideration of what the country really needed. 
It was a mere party move, into which its authors plunged, 
caring very little about consequences, so long as it rendered 
office untenable by their rivals; for it sought to accomplish in 
a day, and by violence, that which, to be quite safe, demanded 
at least half a century of gradual changes. On the other 
hand, the ground taken up by the tories was indefensible ; and 
the less defensible by them that, during half a century of 
power, they had never taken a single step to modify abuses, 
the extent and enormity of which were all the while admitted. 
Grattons and Old Sarums, accumulated by half-dozens in the 
hands of individuals, had become intolerable ; and the con- 
tinued refusal of members to such places as Manchester and 
Birmingham was not only a crime but a blunder. The blame, 
therefore, of that revolution in the influences which render 
government by men moderately conservative just as difficult 
now as government by men moderately liberal was forty years 
ago, may fairly be divided between the two great factions. 
The tories, by their obstinate determination to change nothing, 
created uneasiness under the borough system, of which the 
whigs took advantage to peril the existerice of the constitu- 
tion itself, rather than remain any longer in opposition. Let 
us hope that the leaders on both sides have learned better to 
understand what the interests of the commonwealth really 
require, and are better prepared to promote them. 

Of Peel, as the head of the tory, or, as it came to be called, 
the conservative opposition, from 1832 to 1841, it is impossi- 
ble to speak too highly. All the little defects in his character 
seemed to have passed from it. Otherwise than cold and re- 
served he could not well be; but either his coldness melted a 
good deal under the generous confidence which the party re- 
posed in him, or his followers overlooked, in contemplating the 
great issues that were at stake, defects of manner which used 
previously to annoy them. 

Both causes, we are inclined to think, operated for good. 
It is certain that, never since he entered public life, had Peel 
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met his political friends with the same apparent frankness as 
he exhibited now, and never before had his Fabian tactics 
been so loyally accepted. It was something new to the tory 
blood of England to be restrained and kept back from action ; 
yet the cavaliers bore it admirably. What remarkable meet- 
ings were those which took place from time to time, now in 
Mr. Planta’s old house in Charles street, by-and-by in the large 
drawing-room of the mansion in which the Carlton Club first 
took refuge! With what tact Peel soothed the irritation of 
the young, and persuaded the old to place their deliberate 
opinions in abeyance !! But the party was then in opposition ; 
it had no measures of its own to propose—at least it had no 
business to propose any—and Peel kept it in its proper place. 
The case was altered when again a conservative cabinet came 
together; and the renewed reserve of the statesman who pre- 
sided over it was ‘perhaps as much the result of a mistaken 
sense of duty, as the indulgence of a personal humor, long 
restrained but still active; yet its results were disastrous in 
the extreme. 

We have little to tell which has not been told elsewhere, 
of Peel’s short-lived administration in 1835. The whigs had 
fallen out among themselves, and the removal of Lord Althorp 
to the House of Lords afforded William IV. the opportunity 
which he had long sought to get rid of them. He sent, as 
usual, for the Duke of Wellington, who recommended him to 
commit to Peel the task of forming a ministry ; and who, Peel 
being then abroad, undertook, single-handed, to carry on the 
government. We are not prepared to assert the matter as a 
fact, but an impression was created on our minds at the time, 
and it still remains, that Peel made his journey to Rome, in 
the autumn of that year, partly that he might be out of the 
way in the event of a political crisis occurring ; for the king’s 
_ impatience under whig domination was no secret to any one; 
indeed his majesty had already made more than one abortive 
attempt to free himself from it; and Peel, believing that the 
time was not yet come for attempting a change, either of men 
orof measures, dreaded nothing more than a premature sum- 
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mons to his majesty’s councils. Be this, however, as it may, 
Peel’s absence at a moment so critical was, to say the least of 
it, very inconvenient. True, the wheels of state were kept 
going, with only the duke and Lord Lyndhurst to direct them. 
It has been said indeed, on high authority, that not at any 
former period had the business of the public offices been so 
rapidly or so correctly conducted. But after all, the well-being 
of the commonwealth depends on something more than the 
keeping the clerks in our public offices at their desks. We 
doubt whether Peel, had he been in London instead of at 
Rome at the moment, would have given way, as the duke did, 
to what was more personal feeling than a sense of duty on the 
king’s part. And, assuming him to have yielded in spite of 
his own better judgment, we are confident that he would not 
have dissolved till he had made the show, at least, of attempt- 
ing to go on with the House of Commons as it was; for a 
dissolution is the one great card which a government holds in 
its hands, and to play it before an opportunity has been given 
of explaining his policy to the country, is not, under any cir- 
cumstances, a judicious proceeding in a minister. The deed 
was done, however, before Peel reached London, and nothing 
remained for him except to prepare, as well as he could, for 
the struggle which impended. 

We write in no spirit of unkindness toward the late Sir 
Robert Peel, when we say that the great defect in his charac- 
ter, as a public man, was the lack of political courage. Per- 
sonally, and to a certain extent even morally, he was brave 
enough ; but as a politician, he had not sufficient confidence 
either in himself, or in the abstract justice of opinions of which 
he had long been the champion. His famous Tamworth Man- 
ifesto proves this. The principles enunciated therein might be 
correct in themselves ; but if correct, why did he now, for the 
first time, avow them? ‘The announcement of his intention 
to reform the Church was, in particular, a practical paradox. 
He had been for many years an influential member of a 
cabinet from which the blots on the Church’s scutcheon referred 
to in that manifesto could not have been hidden. Why did 
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he never propose a plan for getting rid of these blots. Are we 
to assume that all this while he saw more to approve than to 
condemn in these inequalities? or that he preferred leaving things 
as they were to the risk of unsettling men’s minds on the gen- 
eral subject of property? In the latter case, what was it 
which brought about such a change of views as he suddenly 
manifested ‘in his letter to the electors of Tamworth? We 
believe that, to a great extent at least, Peel’s change of views 
was the result of fear. He anticipated from day to day, under 
a reformed Parliament, such a rude assault upon all the old 
institutions of the country,,and especially on the Church, as 
would lay them in ruins; and he was desirous, by anticipating 
the shock, to postpone, if he could not entirely avert, its vio- 
lence. Now, in this, as experience has shown, he greatly 
deceived himself. 

The whigs of 1835 were no more revolutionists than the 
tories. They had gained by their bill all that they desired to 
gain—such a redistribution of influence as rendered them more 
powerful at the hustings than their rivals; but they harbored 
no intention of sharing their power with the radicals, or of 
pandering to radical sympathies, by making war upon the 
Church, or the House of Lords. On the other hand, the whigs 
were then, as they are now, conservative only while in office. 
Keep them there, and with your support they are ready to 
maintain the social system as it is; turn them out, and then 
trim your sails, for there is a certainty of bad weather. Nei- 
ther Peel nor the heads of the Church understood this. He 
proposed, they gladly consented, that he should take up the 
question of Church reform rather than leave it to the whigs, 
from whom they persuaded themselves that worse things would 
come. And so it was with the rest of his political progress. 
If it was based on pure conviction, why did not conviction 
sooner lead to acts? If not arising out of pure conviction, to 
what motive must we refer it? The result fell far short of his 
own anticipations and those of his friends. TheTamworth Mani- 
festo did not gain over a single hostile constituency; it merely 
wounded their sense of right in many of his own more honest 
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supporters. He met, in consequence, a Parliament still disin- 
clined to accept his leadership, and he was defeated. 

We have nothing to do with the immediate ground of Sir 
Robert Peel’s defeat; it was quite in keeping with whig prin- 
ciples at that time. A resolution to apply to secular purposes 
a portion of the Church’s property in Ireland was carried 
against him, upon which the statesman who moved it never, 
we will undertake to say, seriously thought of acting. But 
the manceuvre testified to the shortsightedness of the policy 
which placed conservatism at the head of the country, instead 
of leaving the country io put forward conservatism of its own 
accord. For such shortsightedness Peel is not to be blamed. 
He did not conceal, even from the duke, his regret that the 
king had been allowed to dismiss his whig ministers. These 
ministers were fast losing their hold upon the respect of the 
country. On the one hand, the radicals charged them with 
abandoning their own principles; on the other, moderate men 
even of their own party were disgusted with the alliance into 
which they had entered with Mr. O’Connell. And their finan- 
cial policy was wretched. A little more forbearance—a year 
or two of continued submission to their government—would 
have filled up the measure of discontent out of doors, and Sir 
Robert Peel and his friends, untrammelled by pledges, would 
have been lifted on the shoulders of the people into power. As 
it was, the king’s impatience, and—we repeat it—the unlucky 
absence of Peel from England, restored to them just so much 
of popular favor as enabled them not only to resume office, but 
to retain it throughout the remainder of William’s reign, and 
during the first years—and they were in every point of view crit- 
ical years—of those of his most gracious and beloved successor. 

Never had Peel stood so high as during the few months of his 
first occupancy of the treasury benches ; his calmness, his mod- 
eration, his skill in debate, won for him the plaudits of foes as 
well as friends. Without bating a jot of what was due to 
himself, he yet exhibited on all occasions such deference to 
the decisions of the House, even when they were manifestly 
unjust, that the very men who strove to bear him down looked 
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with respect upon their victim, and his followers would have 
laid down their lives to sustain him. In like manner, his fall 
proved to be, so far as he was personally concerned, a con- 
spicuous triumph. From great towns, as well'as from coun- 
ties, addresses of condolence and respect poured in upon him, and. 
in the House many an eye, not mnch used to weep, shed tears. 
Had nature endowed him with a disposition more frank—had 
but his manner been more genial—he might have become, if 
ever public man did, master of the very wills of his party. 
But no sooner was the struggle over than he withdrew again. 
in a great measure, within himself. At public meetings he 
continued to give sage counsel, and his hand was felt again to 
restrain ; but it was seldom open to the grasp, except of a few, 
Now, by wisdom alone neither the world nor a political party 
has ever been governed. A political leader cannot afford to 
live alone, or only with a clique. If he is to reign in men’s 
hearts—and unless he reign there, his tenure of power will 
always be uncertain—he must live among them. If he is to 
obtain confidence, he must give, or appear to give it. We 
repeat, however, that Peel’s management of the opposition, as 
a body, was admirable. It never again committed itself to a 
false move, because it tied itself up without a question to his 
guidance. 

It is well known that one of Peel’s first acts, after accepting 
the king’s commission to form a ministry, was to address com- 
munications to the present Earl of Derby, then Lord Stanly, and 
to Sir James Graham, inviting them to become his colleagues 
in office. Between their views of general policy, and those 
expressed in the Tamworth manifesto, there were, in point of 
fact, no differences ; and they had already separated themselves, 
in no friendly spirit, from Lord Melbourne. If they had met 
Peel’s proposal as it was rendered, who can tell what the con- 
sequences might have been? But a scrupulous—may we not 
say a too scrupulous—regard to the claims of old connections 
restrained them; and though they never joined in the attacks 
which were made upon the new minister, the support which 
they gave him was, of necessity, feeble and ineffective. Grad- 
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ually, however, time and events overcame their scruples ; and 
in opposition that union was cemented, to which the posses- 
sion of power by one of the parties seeking it had opposed an 
insuperable obstacle. It appeared, likewise, as if with their 
seceding colleagues the whigs had lost all their administrative 
talent. Ireland became unmanageable; trade grew dull; the 
foreign policies of the country. got confused ; and year by year 
the revenue continued to fall off. 

At last the machine came to a dead lock, and in 1839 Lord 
Melbourne resigned. This was a sore trial.to the queen, to 
whom the fascinating manners of her prime minister had 
greatly endeared him; and who had adopted him, as was nat- 
ural in a lady so young and inexperienced, as her political 
monitor. She sent for the Duke of Wellington, however, who 
advised, as he had done in 1835, that the formation of a new 
ministry should be assigned to Sir Robert Peel. And here let 
us not omit to vindicate Peel from the party charge, which M. 
Guizot has been so unwise as to reiterate, that he outraged 
the queen’s sense of personal dignity by demanding that all 
the places in the household should be filled up by him. He 
did nothing of the sort. He found that Lord Melbourne had 
placed about her majesty two ladies—one the sister, the other 
a near relative, of two of the retiring ministers; and knowing 
how impossible it would be for her majesty to hinder these 
ladies from acquiring information, the communication of which 
to the political enemies of the cabinet could not but prove 
inconvenient, Peel respectfully requested permission to replace 
them by any others whom her majesty might be pleased to se- 
lect. This was not only a constitutional, but it was, toward 
her majesty personally, a delicate proposal. While it removed 
a probable source of embarrassment from before the queen as 
well as from before her ministers, it ruptured no ancient tie of 
personal affection ; because, as it happened, both ladies had 
received their appointments only within a brief interval; and 
Peel did not presume to name the persons by whom they were 
to be succeeded. But the ladies took fire. They spoke to 
their relatives, their relatives spoke to Lord Melbourne, and 
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Lord Melbourne to the queen; a step unbecoming in one who was 
nolonger the queen’s confidential adviser—and doubly so because 
of the animus which dictated his appeal. The consequences are 
well known. Her majesty refused to part with her two ladies 
of the bed-chamber ; and the whigs, by a manceuvre—perhaps 
the most discreditable to which public men ever lent them- 
selves—came back again for a brief interval into place. 

But nothing could save them. One blunder led to another. 
The addition of five per cent. to the assessed taxes failed to 
bring up the revenue to the expenditure; and fresh loans only 
rendered each annual deficiency more startling. At last they 
were beaten on a vote of want of confidence; and the dissolu- 
tion which they tried gave them a House of Commons which 
took the earliest opportunity of declaring against them by a 
majority of ninety. 

The history of Peel’s second administration is of such recent 
date that we do not consider it necessary to enter at all into 
its details. Never since Pitt, in 1784, achieved his great tri- 
umph over an adverse Parliament, had a British minister made 
himself so completely master of the House of Commons and of 
the country. His cabinet, too, comprised some of the ablest 
men of the age. In the House of Lords, the duke, Lord 
Lyndhurst, and Lord Aberdeen, were supreme; in the Com- 
mons, Lord Stanly and Sir James Graham were well sup. 
ported by Mr. Goulburne, Sir Henry Hardinge, and Sir William 
Follet. Behind-these were coming on such men as Sydney 
Herbert, William Gladstone, Lord Lincoln now duke of New- 
castle, and Mr. Cardwell; while Disraeli, Sir John Pakington, 
and other chiefs of the present conservative party, were ready 
- to serve, and did for a time serve faithfully, though too little, 
as the event has shown, consulted and brought forward. What 
a game was in Peel’s hands! did he play it well ? 

The new ministers had not held many cabinet meetings ere 
the faintest symptoms of disunion began to show itself among 
them. The Duke of Buckingham, then the acknowledged 
head of the agricultural interest, suddenly retired. He as- 
signed no reason for the step, and the conservatives abstained 
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from pressing for any ; being, indeed, the more reconciled to his 
loss that Sir Edward Knatchbull, also one of the leaders of the 
country party, held office. Still there was the slightest possible 
misgiving, which, however, did not cast a shade over the first 
meeting of the House under the leadership of Peel; and when 
he made his masterly statement, proposing a small income-tax, 
a modification of the corn laws, and an obviously wise revision 
of the commercial code of the country, he was listened to with 
breathless attention, and carried even the stanchest of protec- 
tionists along with him. Once more let us be permitted to 
guard ourselves against misapprehension. The wisdom of 
Peel’s commercial and economical policy we are not going to 
question, he may have been substantially right in everything 
which he proposed ; but we believe that the immense success 
which attended his first endeavors as a minister proved fatal 
to himself, and ruined the great conservative party. Never 
communicative, even when he felt that there was need to con- 
ciliate, he grew, on the strength of his parliamentary majori- 
ties, all but insolent. We doubt whether he took his colleagues 
in the cabinet into his entire confidence ; we know that he never 
condescended to feel the pulses even of the most eminent of his 
supporters out of the cabinet on any measure till it was proposed. 
His reserve became more marked every day, and the very tone of 
his correspondence with old friends changed. Yet it would be 
greatly to belie him if it were assumed that he was destitute 
of feeling all the while, or despised sympathy. The favored 
few who had constant access to him, always spoke of him with 
warm affection ; and it is indicative both of his wisdom and of 
his generosity, that he encouraged young statesmen especially 
to come about him. Why are Gladstone, Sidney Herbert, the . 
Duke of Newcastle, Mr. Cardwell, Peelites to the backbone 
at this day? Because Peel saw more of them in later days, 
and conversed with them more freely than with any other per- 
sons, his oldest friend Goulburne not excepted. 

If Peel over-rode many prejudices in the imposition of a 
property-tax and his revision of the tariff, he gained the entire 
approval of the more thoughtful in both sections of the empire 
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by his vigorous proceedings against O’Connell. The monster 
meetings, and the language used at them, had become intoler- 
able; and Peel, believing both to be illegal, put the law in 
force. No insurrection followed the arrest, the condemnation, 
or the imprisonment of the agitator; and though subsequently 
released by the decision on appeal of the House of Lords, 
‘O’Connell ceased ever after to be a dangerous member of soci- 
ety. Peel’s foreign policy, likewise, under the judicious man- 
agement of Lord Aberdeen, was most successful. Once only 
the friendly relations between this country and France were 
imperilled ; but moderation on both sides overcame the diffi- 
culty, and peace was maintained. [n India and in China he 
redeemed the blunders of his predecessors, and the finances of 
the country righted themselves. Yet mischief was brewing 
both within the House and without. 

We do not think that the memory of Sir Robert Peel derives 
much benefit from the publication of the volume which pro- 
fesses to explain his proceedings, and the motives for them, on 
the question of the repeal of the corn Jaws. The truth we 
believe to be, that, before the Anti-Corn-Law League had at- 
tained the dimensions to which it eventually reached, Peel was 
at heart a thorough free-trader. We believe, also, that he was 
restrained from’ moving more rapidly in the direction of free 
trade rather by respect for the prejudices of others, than 
through any misgivings in himself. Now his duty under such 
circumstances was obvious, and he ought at all risks to have 
gone through with it. His party had raised him to power— 
most of them, but not all, because they believed, or persuaded 
themselves to believe, that he was an anti-free-trader. He 
ought to have seized the earliest opportunity of calling the 
more influential among them together, and explaining tuat 
conservatism did not mean the maintenance of high duties on 
foreign corn, or the exclusion from the English market of any 
article fabricated abroad. Had he adopted this course, we are 
as confident as we can be of anything, that if he failed to 
carry the party along with him, at least he would have escaped 
the charge of treachery and the bitterness to which it gave 
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rise. For the wildest advocate of the agricultural leaders at 
that time implied no more than that. the repeal of the corn 
laws, if effected, should certainly be followed by the repeal of 
all laws which gave protection to British manufactures. 

Peel was not politically courageous enough to follow this 
line. He had so often stood forward as the champion of pro- 
tection, that he was afraid to acknowledge to his adherents 
that his views were changed. He therefore preferred wearing 
the mask a little longer,.and trusted to the chapter of acci- 
dents for a convenient moment to lay it aside. Meanwhile, 
the Anti-Corn Law League grew more formidable from day to 
day ; and the whigs, according to their wont in such cases, 
joined the agitators. Their motive was obvious enough. 
They desired to harass, to weaken, and ultimately to throw 
out, the ministry; and the ministers themselves helped to 
play their game.  Peel’s ‘relaxation .of the corn laws had 
alarraed the conservatives, withoyt satisfying their rivals. 
Sir Edward Knatchbull withdrew from the cabinet; and the 
loss of an honest, if not a very able man, was rendered more 
serious because of the suspicions which attached to it. Per- 
sonal feeling, likewise, began to work. There was antagonism 
instead of sympathy between Peel and Disraeli; and Disraeli 
was not a man to be drawn through any cause into hostility, 
without detriment to the party which provoked him. It is but 
fair to add, that the House of Commons, under the supercil- 
ious treatment which it received from the government, showed 
frequent symptoms of impatience. Peel carried his Bank 
Charter Act by an immense majority in both houses; yet of 
those who voted for him, not a few complained that he had 
scarcely condescended to point out the circumstances which 
rendered this measure nevessary. His next proposal, to re- 
place the annual grant to the college of Maynooth by a perma- 
nent endowment, was not so well received. It was ushered 
in by a speech which gave mortal offence to advanced Protes- 
tants, almost all of whom sat behind him, and which was ap- 
plauded by the whigs, because, as they affirmed, it expressed 
their views, not his, on the subject, From the benches in 
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Peel’s rear were heard, for the first time, strains of sarcasm as 
well as.of reproach. . He’ was pronounced to be a great parlia- 
mentary middle- man— man who bamboozles one party and 
plunders the other, till, having obtained a position to which he 
is not entitled, he cries out, ‘ “Let us have no party questions, 
but fixity of tenure.” 

It is hard to say which galled Peel the most—the opposition 
of a large section of his own followers, or the patronizing sup- 
port which he received from Lord John Russell and the whigs. 
He saw, likewise, with more of regret than surprise, that the 
feeling out of doors was against him. Nor did he redeem his 
position, whatever benefit he may have conferred upon the 
state, by establishing in Ireland what Sir Robert Inglis de- 
nounced as ‘' Godless Colleges.” Partly, perhaps, on this ac- 
count, partly because he had sentiment, if not justice, on his 
side, Lord Ashley succeeded in carrying against the govern- 
ment an important amendment on the bill for regulating the 
hours of labor in the factories. This was more than Sir Rob- 
ert Peel could bear. He threatened to resign. The conserva- 
tives were neither so far irritated as to desire this, nor weak 
enough to believe that, as yet, they could go on without him. 
The vote was therefore rescinded. But when the same tactics 
were tried again under similar circumstances, on a question 
affecting the sugar duties, the issues proved less satisfactory. 
The House felt that it was treated disrespectfully. Mr. Disraeli 
expressed his own sentiments, and the sentiments of many 
others, in a tone which wounded, if it failed to convince; and 
Peel, affecting to despise what he could not but perceive to be 
very damaging both to himself and to his supporters, declined 
to reply. It was evident to the most casual observer, that the 
conservatives were breaking up into two camps; that, though 
still allied, they were no longer a homogeneous body; and 
that, if this system of sharp attack on the one side, and osten-. 
tatious contempt on the other, were continued, the allies would 
soon separate, if they did not turn their arms against each, 
other. 

We dre of opinion that the anti-corn-law agitators, though 
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they never avowed it, took renewed heart from the contem- 
plation of this schism, and that Peel’s budget of 1845, excel- 
lent as in the main it was, greatly strengthened their hands. 
He retained both the income-tax and the duty on foreign corn, 
while he reduced the duties on sugar, raw cotton, coal for ex- 
port, and glass, and liberated entirely 480 minor articles— 
among which were drugs, including arsenic and other poisons. 
The press, and especially the “‘ Times,” which had for some 
time wavered, now ranged itself on the side of the League. 
‘* While our bread is taxed,” it was said, ‘‘ arsenic is admitted 
duty free ; so that if we cannot have food at the natural price, 
we may have poison on moderate terms. . . Bonesof cattle 
are liberated from duty, but the flesh upon them remains sub- 
ject to the landlord’s tax ; foreign animals are allowed to fur- 
nish us with everything but meat—free admission is granted 
to their bones, their hides, their hair, their hoofs, their horns, 
their tails—to everything but their flesh, which is precisely the 
part of which we stand most in need. Feathers, flock, and 
flower-roots for beds, have won the favor of the premier; but 
flocks of sheep continue under the appropriate protection of 
the Duke of Richmond.” In like manner, the distinction 
maintained by him between slave-grown and other sugars 
furnished Mr. Macaulay with an opening for one of his most 
successful outpourings of irony. All this irritated Peel, be- 
cause it seemed to give satisfaction, rather than the reverse, 
to a large section of his professed adherents. They disliked 
his measures for reasons the very opposite of those which in- 
sured to them the hostility of the “Times” and of Mr. Ma- 
caulay, yet they made no secret of the pleasure with which 
they read the stinging articles which appeared in the one, and 
listened to the diatribes of the other. Who can hesitate, with 
such evidence before him, to believe that the severance of 
Peel’s views from those of the old tory party was already com- 
plete, and that the repeal of the corn laws only anticipated by 
a brief space the rupture of all political connection between 
them, which had become sooner or later inevitable ? 

Things were in this state when the potato-blight began to 
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show itself, creating everywhere a degree of panic for which 
there was no just reason. Nof that the misfortune was a light 
one; far from it. In Ireland, especially, where the mass of 
the population depended for subsistence upon the potato, such 
a failure of the crop as threatened, could not but be attended 
with the greatest inconvenience. Yet more than inconveni- 
ence would probably not have been ‘experienced, had the gov- 
ernment acted with becoming energy on the occasion ; for it 
is a curious fact, that in Great Britain and in Ireland, at this 
time, there was corn enough in bond to feed the whole popula- 
tion of the former section of the empire for many months. It 
was quite within the province of the minister, as soon as the 
first indications of famine appeared, to permit, by order in 
council, the liberation of this corn, or any portion of it, and to 
suspend, if need were, the operation of the corn laws them- 
selves. Or better still, it was competent to the cabinet, with- 
out any interference with these laws, to make such advances 
from the treasury as would have sufficed to keep the Irish 
peasantry employed on profitable work, and so prevented them 
from starving. For either proceeding, under the circum- 
stances, an act of indemnity would have certainly been ob- 
tained. Unfortunately, however, the executive government 
shrank from both courses. The former appeared to Sir 
Robert Peel’s colleagues too hazardous. They were appre- 
hensive that the suspension of the corn laws, in any shape, 
would amount to a repeal; for who, on the reassembling of 
Parliament, would venture to propose their reimposition? T'o 
the latter, Peel himself was opposed. He did not choose to 
incur the responsibility of contracting a public debt in order 
to retain a tax on corn. And so, for lack of unanimity among 
the members of the administration, events were left to take 
their course, and thousands of persons died of hunger in a 
country which overflowed with wealth, and had its granaries 
bursting with corn. But we are anticipating. 

We are not going to write a detailed history of the years 
1845 and 1846—of the stormy debates which characterized 
the progress of the parliamentary sessions ; or of the diatribes 
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written and spoken, which disturbed the public mind out of 

doors—Sir Robert Peel’s steady’ refusal to grant the committee 

for which Mr. Cobden applied, Mr. Cobden’s speech, Mr. Sid- 

ney Herbert’s reply, and Mr. Disraeli’s rejoinder, are probably 

fresh in the recollection of the majority of our readers. They 

were alike indicative of change in the political horizon, which 

the most careless could not fail to observe; and the change, 

so foreshadowed, was not slow in making itself felt. The 

sliding-scale was maintained against the attacks of Mr. Vil- 

liers and the entire whig and free-trade party; but it. was 

maintained amid an ominous silence on the part of the minis- 

ter. It subsequently came out, that already, before the pota- 

to disease had developed itself, the minister was convinced of 
the impolicy of corn laws in any shape. Why did he not then, 

if not before, make a frank avowal of principle to his follow- 

ers? Because it was then too late. Angry passions were° 
roused on all sides, which no amount of frankness now could 

have availed to appease. : 

At last, on the 9th of August, parliament was prorogued. 
The summer had been wet and cold, and the weather still 
continued inclement. The promise of the harvest was, in 
every respect, a bad one; and all over Europe the same evil 
report was heard. Still the corn laws remained unchanged— 
the House of Commons having refused to substitute for the 
sliding-scale a fixed duty, first of 83., next of 5s. per quarter, 
There was fierce agitation in Manchester, Birmingham, and in 
London; and suddenly, on the 22d of November, Lord John 
Russell’s memorable letter to his constituents made its appear- 
ance. ° It was the last straw which broke the camel’s back. 
It enunciated to the public opinions which Sir Robert Peel 
was endeavoring, at this very time, to recommend to his col- 
leagues for adoption. On the 25th, the cabinet met, and the 
question of a suspension of the corn laws, with a view to 
their ultimate repeal, was debated; but Peel could not carry 
a majority with him. Not even the reluctant consent of the 
duke to follow his guidance could prevail upon more than 
Lord Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, and Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
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to vote with him. On the 8th of December, therefore, Peel 
sent in his resignation to the queen, accompanied by a letter, 
concerning the fitness of which, in every point of view, grave 
doubts may be entertained.’ For not only were all his own 
opinions on the question of repeal stated, but a sort of history 
was given of the discussions in cabinet, which prevented his 
acting on these opinions. And then the writer added: *‘ Your 
majesty can, if you think fit, make this communication known 
to the minister who, as successor to Sir Robert Peel, may le 
honored by your majesty’s confidence.” In other words: “I 
am desirous, not only that your majesty should yourself have 
a perfect knowledge of all these circumstances, but that you 
should make them known to the minister who, as my suc- 
cessor, may be honored by your majesty’s confidence.” It 
was this indirect request to the sovereign that she would ex- 
plain to his successor the differences in her cabinet, and the 
causes of them, which gave to Sir Robert Peel’s letter its 
somewhat equivocal character; for it not only broke up the 
conservative administration, a catastrophe which was, perhaps, 
inseparable just then from the resignation of Peel himself, 
but it rendered the formation of any other ministry, not pledged 
to a repeal of the corn laws, impossible. Now, if it be con- 
ceded that the repeal of the corn laws was a measure of such 
importance that only by passing it the constitution could be 
preserved, then no fault can be found with a conservative min- 
ister for preferring to the life of the party of which he was 
at the head, the life of the constitution itself. But surely on 
no other or lighter grounds—on no grounds of mere expedien- 
cy or convenience, or even of the balance of fiscal good to 
the country over fiscal evil—can an act be founded, which de- 
stroyed at a blow all confidence between man and man, if it 
did not take away all faith in the sincerity and honor of pub- 
lic men in general. 
But we have not yet done with Sir Robert Peel’s inconsist- 
encies in this matter. After throwing the game, as it were, 
into the hands of the whigs, he would not allow them to win 
it. As if it had been his object not merely to throw out, but 
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to destroy the tory party, he insisted on. doing himself, as a 
tory minister, what, by a little cordial co-operation as a private 
member of Parliament, he could have enabled the whigs to 
effect far better. What were his motives? Was he influenced 
by pure love of country? Or did he desire to have his own 
name associated with a fiscal arrangement which he had 
learned to regard with a species of political idolatry? Or was 
anger toward the party, from which of late he had suffered so 
many personal mortifications, busy within him? People will 
answer these questions according to the general estimate which 
they form of the character of the man. For ourselves, we 
are free to confess that we believe Peel to have been under the 
pressure, not of any one feeling, but of many, on this occa- 
sion. And we believe, further, looking not only to his own 
reputation and influence, but'to the best interests of the coun- 
try, which he sincerely loved, that he committed even a great- 
er mistake, in preventing the formation of Lord John’s govern- 
ment, than he did when he compelled the members of his own 
administration to shipwreck both themselves and their party, 
by speaking and voting at his pleasure in the teeth of their 
long-cherished and still-avowed convictions. 

It will be seen that in handling this delicate matter we have 
carefully avoided expressing any opinion of our own on the 
abstract question of corn laws, as part of the commercial sys- 
tem of this country. If protective duties affecting human 
food be mischievous, then, as the original enactment of corn 
laws was a blunder, so their repeal, as soon as the public mind 
was prepared for it, became a duty; and if a duty, then it was 
right to go through with it at all hazards. But the style of 
oratory which prevailed at the time, the determination to con- 
nect repeal with the Irish famine, was the merest claptrap. 
As a remedy for the evil in question, the repeal of the corn 
laws was quite worthless. All that could be done to feed the 
Irish was already done before the question came under discus- 
sion in Parliament. First, the general public, and then the 
government, acknowledged the necessity of prompt action, 
and money was raised, and committees of relief formed, which 
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purchased Indian corn, and brought food within the reach of 
those who, being without money of their own, were just as - 
little able to buy cheap bread as dear. Nor is this all. It was 
impossible, in the nature of things, that Sir Robert Peel’s 
great measure could have any effect on the condition of Ire- 
land. The duties on foreign corn were not removed at once. 
The law, on the contrary, settled that they should go through 
a gradual process of diminution, which was to reach the point 
of extinction after three years; and three years of continued 
famine, assuming that the corn laws were in any measure the 
causes of it, would have been just as fatal to the generation 
made subject to it as thirty years. The Irish famine was a 
telling card in the hands of Mr. Cobden and the League. »Mr. 
Fox and his friends made the best use of it. But such rea- 
sonings as these ought not to have had any weight with states- 
men of Sir Robert Peel’s calibre; and, in spite of his own 
declarations to the contrary, we have great difficulty in be- 
lieving that they had any weight with Sir Robert himself. 
There seems no reason any longer to doubt, that when, in 
1842, Peel introduced his first modifications into the tariff, he 
looked to the ultimate triumph of the principles of free trade 
as a mere question of time. The famous letter to the mer- 
chants of an obscure town in the north of Germany, indicates 
as much ; and all his proceedings, subsequently to the arrange- 
ments therein referred to, corroborate that testimony. It is 
clear, also, that he contemplated the substitution, to a con- 
siderable extent, of direct for indirect taxation, as a perma- 
nent fiscal arrangement. Whether he was right or wrong in 
adopting these views, is not the question now before us; but, 
looking both to his own past and his own future, he was, in 
our opinion, decidedly wrong in the mode by which he en- 
deavored to carry them into effect. Never was minister more 
popular, never had minister more power than he to bend. the 
opinions of others to his own, had he set about the operation, 
on his first assumption of office, in a right spirit. There was 
such a feeling of triumph in 1842, such a sense of relief from 
the burden of whig misrule, that men were ready to take up 
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and to lay down almost any political opinions at his bidding. 
"Pitt or Canning, circumstanced as he then was, would have 
done all that he did, and more too, yet carried the best wishes 
of his adherents along with him. Pitt or Canning would have 
had no needless reserve in any of his dealings. Their steps in 
advance would have been taken gradually, and never without 
previous communication with their supporters. They would 
have satisfied the most incredulous that the constitution of 
1832 could not be worked on the same principles with the 
constitution of 1822; and by representing each concession as 
an experiment, they might, and probably would, have been 
allowed to follow the bent of their own inclinations to the end. 
But#Peel was incapable of this. He could not unbend, or open 
his mind even to those immediately about him. He would 
not condescend to argue the propriety of schemes which his 
deliberate judgment approved, except in the House of Com- 
mons. For him, therefore, to cajole, so to speak, the great 
tory party into doing right, was constitutionally impossible. 
Hence every act of his, even when its abstract wisdom might 
be admitted, gave offence. - Nobody likes to be taken by sur- 
prise, even once: to be taken by surprise time after time, and 
time after time to have the mortification of eating his own 
words, or outraging his own prejudices, becomes in the end an 
intolerable bondage. The tories could not bear it. 

But another course was open to Peel. He could not fail to 
perceive, from what followed the endowment of Maynooth, 
and the second revision of the tariff, that the confidence of the 
party in their leader was gone. All his services during the 
‘years of opposition seemed to be forgotten, and ominous mur- 
murs referring to the treason, as it was called, of 1829, were 
again heard. So early, indeed, as the opening of the session 
of 1845, he had been plainly told that he was betraying the 
Parliament which brought him into power, and that a con- 
servative government under his guidance was an organized 
hypocrisy. He had no right, after this, to keep his place at 
the head of the tory party. Then, and not one day later, he 
should have announced, at all events to the rest of the cabi- 
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net, his purpose of repealing the corn laws; and if he failed 
to carry them along with him, he ought to have retired from 
office. But here, again, the defects in Peel’s character as a 
politician proved too strong for him. He seems never to have 
understood the importance, in a free state, of fidelity of party ; 
fidelity, not in the sense which is too often applied to the term 
—viz., a blind adherence to opinions once expressed—but 
fidelity implying tenderness for the personal feelings and due 
respect for the judgments of those with whom we act. Though 
far from adopting M. Guizot’s estimate of either the general 
merits or demerits of the subject of his panegyric, we entirely 
assent to the truth of the following observations :— 


“This judicious ’politician,” he says, “this skilful tactitian, this consum- 
mate financier, this reasoner who had so marvellous a knowledge of party, 
this orator who was often so eloquent, and always so powerful, did not 
know how to live on intimate terms with his party, to imbue them before- 
hand with his ideas, to animate them with his spirit, to associate them 
with his designs as well as with his successes, with the workings of his 
mind as well as with the chances of his fortune. He was cold, taciturn, 
and solitary in the midst of his army, and almost equally so in the midst 
of his staff. It was his maxim that it was better to make concessions to 
his enemies than to his friends. The day came when he had to demand 
great concessions from his friends—not for himself, for he sought none, but 
for the public interest, which he had warmly at heart. He found them 
cold in their turn, not prepared to yield, and strangers to the transforma- 
tions which he had himself undergone. He was not in a position to make 
them share his views, and to bring them to a necessary compromise.” 


And yet this man was, in all the relations of private life, 
amiable and excellent—a true and devoted husband, an affec- 
tionate father, a liberal patron of the arts, a hearty promoter’ 
of all that had a tendency to better the condition of others. 
No doubt, even in his private virtues he was still Sir Robert 
Peel. He could not grant a small endowment to a book-club 
in Tamworth, without annexing to it conditions which mar«ed 
him as the benefactor. He turned the first sod on the opening 
of the Trent Valley line of railway with the same verbosity 
which characterized his establishment of one of those ecclesi- 
astical structures which, after him and his bill, are still called 
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the ‘‘ Peel parishes.” Hospitable and kind, he was yet shy 
even in his own house ; and in the houses of others he seemed 
to shrink from close communion with any one. We have 
seen him, when we were guests together in the same mansion, 
sit, of an evening, quite apart from the rest of the company, 
and read; and that, too, though the company consisted, in 
part at least, of the very persons with whom he lived on terms 
of the closest intimacy. Such a man ought to have been an 
aristocrat. With talents of a very, high order, with great 
knowledge, great caution, great experience, he was not fit to 
be an English minister. His policy may have been—what- 
ever be the measure taken of it—beneficial in no common de- 
gree to the country; but it was carried through at such an 
expense of lacerated affections and broken political ties, that 
it may admit of a question whether the good received has not 
been secured at too costly a price. 

We need not go on with this sketch. Having baffled Lord 
John, Peel resumed office, and carried, as is well known, with 
the support of the whigs, his great measure, against the 
voices of two thirds of his own party. He could not expest to 
escape, in doing so, the censure of those who charged him with 
having betrayed them. It was poured upon him, and upon 
the rest of the ministers, with no sparing hand, and in terms 
which the heat of the moment might in some degree palliate, 
but which admits of no deliberate justification. All sober- 
minded men, not thrown into the vortex of the whirlpool, re- 
gretted this violence at the time; all, even the more promi- 
nent actors in the scene, regret it now. But surely there is, 
or ought to be, an end of angry feeling. To Sir Robert Peel’s 
merits, after the sad accident which removed him from among 
us, none bore more willing testimony than those who, in 1846, 
cut him most deeply with their irony. And surely, when the 
brother of the statesman so abused finds it possible to act 
again with them, not in the House only, but in the cabinet, 
it ill becomes the friends of that statesman, no matter how 
attached, to stand upon their old grudges. 

Sir Robert carried his repeal of the corn laws, and five 
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weeks afterward, 01 the 25th of June, proposed the second 
reading of a bill for the repression of acts of violence and dis- 
order in‘Ireland. He had been supported on the first reading, 
which came on before the Corn Bill was proposed, by a ma- 
jority of 149 votes; he now found, as indeed he expected to 
do, the great bulk of these ready to oppose him. The Con- 
servative party, under the guidance of Lord George Bentinck, 
gave free scope to their indignation; and, for the avowed pur- 
pose of avenging themselves on the minister, threw out the 
bill by a majority of 73 votes. Sir Robert tookthe defeat with 
calmness and dignity: not one angry word escaped him. He 
waited in the House till the result of the division was an- 
nounced, and then, amid profound silence, withdrew. There 
was no cheering on either side. The conservatives knew that 
the victory which they had won would not, in its results, work 
them good. The whigs and radicals, conscious that no share 
of the merits of success belonged to them, showed little glad- 
ness and no disposition to triumph. Yet at this very moment 
both parties heard that Peel’s foreign policy was crowned with 
success, and that the differences which had threatened at one 
time to plunge England and America into a war were recon- 
ciled. 

From the day of his resignation of office, up to that on 
which the fatal accident occurred to him, Peel maintained, or 
endeavored to do so, an independent position in the House of 
Commons. Generally speaking, he gave his support to Lord 
John Russell’s administration. He aided the government to 
get rid of the navigation laws, to introduce poor-laws into Ire- 
land, and to carry through, in 1817, a coercion bill similar in 
its details to that which they had enabled the angry tories to 
throw out in 1846. In a like spirit he supported the increased 
grant which Lord John proposed for education ; and not only 
voted, but spoke in favor of a bill for the admission of Jews 
into Parliament. Jt seemed, indeed, as if now at length he 
felt himself free to follow the promptings of his own judgment. 
Finally, he suggested the adoption of a measure, which the 
government first resisted, but which it afterward took up and 
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carried through—the establishment of the Encumbered Es~- 
tates Court, which has done more to remedy the worst social 
evils of Ireland than all the other laws which Parliament has 
passed since the union of the two legislatures. All this was 
directly at variance with the rigid obstructiveness for which 
his enemies had labored to give him credit, and it very much 
increased the hostility of the more prejudiced among his former 
supporters. Yet it was quite in accord with the whole turn 
of his mind. ‘ Robert,” his father is reported to have said, 
“has a great deal of the whig in him; he must be carefully 
trained to become atory.” Certainly, if by whig the old man 
meant a statesman of large views on all questions not affect- 
ing the principles of the constitution, he was right; bud ac- 
cording to our reading of the expression, it applies rather to 
tories than to whigs—certainly to tories of the school of Pitt, 
in which Peel had been carefully educated. . 

So public matters went on, Peel holding himself aloof from 
any connection with the whigs, though generally supporting 
them in their home policy, when the Don Pacifico question 
arose, and Lord Palmerston’s treatment of the little helpless 
kingdom of Greece gave offence to France, and was condemned 
by more than the tory party in England. Under the leader- 
ship of Lord Stanley, the House of Lords passed upon it a for- 
mal vote of censure, and in the House of Commons there was . 
every disposition to repeat the blow. But the catastrophe of 
a change of ministers, which nobody in truth desired, was pre- 
vented by the co-operation with the cabinet of Mr. Roebuck 
and the radicals. The learned gentleman moved that “ the 
principles on which the foreign policy of her majesty’s govern- 
ment has been regulated, have been such as are calculated to 
maintain the honor and dignity of this country, and in times 
of unexampled difficulty, to preserve peace between England 
and the various nations of the world.” This was a declara- 
tion which wounded Sir Robert Peel’s sensitive nature. He 
accepted it, as bringing the foreign policy of past governments, 
of many of which he had been himself a member, into un- 
favorable comparison with that of the present government ; 
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and toward the close of the debate he rose to protest against 
its adoption. He was listened to with breathless attention— 
for neither section of the House knew which side he was going 
to espouse ; and in spite of all that men said and affected to 
believe; his moral influence, both in Parliament and out of it, 
had never been more commanding than at that moment. 
When, therefore, he declared, “I will state the grounds upon 
which I protest against the resolution, the carrying of which, 
I believe, will give a false impression with respect to the dig- 
nity and honor of this country, and will establish a principle 
which you cannot put into execution without imminent danger 
to the best interests of the country,” it is scarcely going too far 
to say that the House was electrified. The ministers felt that 
the staff which had so long contributed, at least, to support 
them, was gone; while the conservatives looked to Peel once 
more, as a far sounder politician and truer Englishman and 
tory, than the strong prejudices to which they had of late 
yielded themselves up, permitted them to see that he was. 

Ministers carried the resolution, however, by a majority of 
46 votes. It was well that they did. The opposition—broken 
up into fragments, one of which was called a party without a 
leader; another, leaders without a party—was by no means in 
a condition to profit by success, had it -been achieved. But 
without all doubt, the effect of the discussion was very mate- 
rially to abate the bitterness of the alienation which kept the 
best and wisest of Peel’s old friends apart from their old 
leader. 

The debate of which we have spoken began in the evening 
of Friday, the 28th of June. Daylight had come in on Satur- 
day the 29th, when Peel quitted the House, satisfied with the 
success which he had achieved, and more cheerful in conse- 
quence, than he had appeared to be after any other debate since 
the repeal of the corn laws. Having rested a few hours in 
bed, he went about noon to attend a meeting of the commis- 
sion which was to arrange for the Great Industrial Exhibition 
of 1851; and about five o’clock rode out, attended by a groom, 
to take his usual exercise in the park. He was in the act of 
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speaking to Miss Ellis, who was likewise on horseback, when 
his horse suddenly shied and swerved round, and Sir Robert, 
always a loose and rather inelegant rider, was thrown vio- 
lently over the animal’s head. A medical gentleman from 
Glasgow happened to be near, and with some other persons 
ran immediately to lift him up. Being asked whether he 
were hurt, he replied, with a heavy groan, ‘* Yes, very much ;” 
and before a carriage could be procured, he fainted. In this 
state he was lifted into Mrs. Lucas’s carriage, where he soon 
recovered his senses, and declared himself to be better. But 
the mortal blow was given. He was conveyed slowly to his 
residence in Whitehall Gardens, and laid upon a-sofa in the 
library. He never quitted that room alive. Always, even in 
health, nervously sensitive to pain, he would not submit to 
any close examination of the nature of his hurts; and when 
his medical attendants had set the collar-bone, in which a 
fracture was discovered, he became so irritable under the 
pressure of the bandages that they were forced to remove 
them. The consequence was, that with all the skill and sci- 
ence of London at his service, he left nature to take her 
course, and died in great agony from congestion of the lung ; 
upon which, after all was over, it was discovered that a broken 
rib was pressing. : : 

The outline which we have endeavered in a spirit of perfect 
impartiality to sketch, will have conveyed to the minds of our 
readers a more accurate view of Sir Robert Peel’s character, as 
it represents itself to our minds, than could be given by any 
formal summing up, however elaborately and skilfully pre- 
pared. It would be too much to speak of him as one of 
England’s greatest statesmen. He possessed little originality 
of mind, and no genius. But he was painstaking, able, in- 
dustrious, unprejudiced, honest in the best sense of that term, 
and ineapable of meanness. In spite of the pains which were 
taken to settle his opinions in early life, he seems never to 
have wholly surrendered his own judgment to that of others. 
Indeed, his nature was one of those which mature themselves 
very slowly, and are therefore open to the charge, often very 
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ill-founded, of having no fixed principles to guide them. How 
gradual, yet how steady, were the advances which he made 
toward the adoption of those views of commercial policy 
which are now everywhere in the ascendant. How, by little 
and little, the conviction seems to have dawned upon him that 
men’s religious opinions ought not of themselves to present 
any impediment to their possession of political power. Yet 
no man of his age cared more for the well-being of the working 
classes ; and it would be to do him great wrong were we to 
question his firm attachment to the doctrines and discipline of 
the Church of England. Peel’s defects were those of tempera- 
ment merely. He was constitutionally shy and proud. He 
could neither give nor receive unshackled familiarity. His 
manner was not a pleasant one, either in the House of Com- 
mons or anywhere else. His anxiety always to represent 
himself as actuated by the loftiest motives, and as sacrificing 
inclination and the ties of friendship to duty, amounted to 
positive Pecksniffianism. It was this weakness of temper, 
doubtless, which made him resent as a wrong done personally 
to himself anything like remonstrance against his plans, 
whether of public policy or private patronage. The same may 
be said of his ostentatious rejection of titles of honor for his 
children as well as for himself. There is as much of snobbish- 
ness in the pride which affects to despise rank to which it has 
not been born, as in the folly which worships rank for its own 
sake. Peel exhibited this weakness in his will, and seemed, 
at least to be often under its influence in society. He had 
many admirers, therefore, but few friends. Still he was a 

man of whom, with all his shortcomings, England has cause 
"to be proud ; and whose name will go down to posterity among 
the ablest and most distinterested of those who have taken the 
lead in the management of her affairs. 

We cannot conclude without a few words about the charm- 
ing volume which has furnished us with the opportunity of 
writing this paper ; it cannot fail to be largely and pleasantly 
read. We do not quite agree with Sir Lawrence in the esti- 
mate which he forms of his relative’s character and abilities. 
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We think that he has considerably under-estimated the latter ; 
and we are not quite sure that a man so genial as ‘he, could 
fully appreciate either the lights or shades in the former. . But 
he evidently sat down to his task determined not to be carried 
away by his feelings, and he ‘has produced a work which is 
as creditable to his heart as to his head. 





III.—SKETCHES BY AN ERRATIC. 


1—A CAMP FISH. 


‘e@are to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt, 
And every grin so merry draws one out.” 
‘Tt is a kind of idleness I know: 
And I am said to be an idle man 
And it is very true.” 


One warm afternoon, in the month of April, the little 
village of A , in Southwestern Georgia, presented a 


scene of lazy, sleepy indolence, perfectly in keeping with the 
general habits of the people who inhabit very warm climates. 
It was the season of the year when men who have nothing to 
do, just begin to lose the temporary feeling of energy and 
vivacity induced by the bracing winds of winter, and to yield 
themselves up to the languor and lassitude incident to our 
southern summer. The village of A did not dream of 
a railroad at that day, but she is now fast building one, and 
soon the shriek of the steam-engine will startle its quiet in- 
habitants from their dreamy apathy,,and waken into existence 
a spirit and energy, hitherto unknown in that region. Indeed, . 
the spell is even now at work—it began a year ego. The 
mere prospect:of a railroad was sufficient to breathe a spirit 
of life and activity into the little village altogether at variance 
with what is generally understood to be the character of the 
inhabitants of the piny-woods region. 

At the time that I speak of, and on that particular after- 
noon, the town might have been mistaken for a fief apper- 
taining to the Castle of Indolence. The loafers from the 
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piny-woods round about, who had neglected their business 
(if they had any), to come to town, sauntered idly along the 
square, puffing immense clouds of smoke from marvellously 
black-looking cigars, and occasionally popping into a grog- 
shop to take a lazy drink. The said grog-shops were silent 
and quiet, and, for a wonder, peaceable—for the drinkers were 
too lazy to fight. The doctors balanced themselves lazily in 
split-bottomed chairs, before their shop-doors, enjoying cigars 
and the cool shade of their China trees, glad that they had no 
“call,” on that lazy afternoon. The store-keepers were 
equally idle, and were assisting the loafers before their doors, 
to smoke cigars and spin yarns. I had, unexpectedly, met an 
old acquaintance in those parts, and he and I Were sitting on 
a goods box, smoking and whittling the box on which we sat. 
We had been talking over old times, but gradually yielded to 
the influence of the weather and the prevailing spirit of the 
place, and now sat, listless and silent, occupied as aforesaid. 
Not far from us, on another pile of boxes, was a group which 
formed rather a contrast to other groups on the boxes around ; 
for there seemed to be something of life and gayety prevailing 
among its members, as evinced by the frequent bursts of 
merriment proceeding from it. Most of this group were also 
smoking, and working for dear life with their jack-knives at 
the boxes on which they sat. They had another occupation, 
too—that of listening to one of their number who seemed to 
command their attention, and who contrived to impart to them 
something of his own spirit and vivacity, in spite of the 
drowsy state of the atmosphere. This individual, by his plain, 
careless dress, easy, familiar manners, and good-humored and 
‘ amusing conversation, seemed to be an honest, plain, intelli- 
gent farmer, in good, easy circumstances, who took the world 
as it wagged, and who, devoid of ambition, enjoyed, in an 
unaffected, unostentatious manncr the pleasures within his 
reach. This was the first impression he would make. A 
close and careful observer, though, would have seen, in a brow 
of ample width, a clear expressive eye, and an easy flow of 
conversation which had nothing of dullness or commonplace 
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in it, indications which betokened more of genius. than he 
might, at first, be prepared to look for in one so careless; and 
familiar in his bearing, In fact, this was W. H.'C.,.Jr., son 
_ of the elder W. H. C., who once so narrowly escaped the 
Presidential chair, at a time when more of talent and less of 
availability was required in the candidates for that proud 
position, than is now required of them. ‘The elder C., was 
one of Georgia’s sons, of whom she is proud—one of: whom I 
have heard my father say, “ he was an intellectual giant.”— 
And the son, who, from his manner, and from his course of 
life, seems, to those who know him, to have little other ambi- . 
tion than to be considered a good huntsman, or a good trout 
fisherman, is said to inherit much of his father’s genius and 
talent. Be this as it may, it is sufficient, for our present pur- 
pose, that he was a whole-souled and generous man, a pleas- 
ant companion, witty and full of fun and rollicking good 
humor—the very man for a camp-hunt or a camp-fish. 

Soon after my attention was directed to this group, a camp- 
fish was proposed by C., and the proposition received with 
universal acclamation. They ‘made short work of it—the 
preliminaries were soon settled and I was invited by an ac- 
quaintance of a few days’ standing, to join the party. Of 
course I did not wait for a second invitation, as 1 am always 
ready for anything of the sort. A consultation resulted in the 
following plan: We were to meet very early next morning 
before Smith’s store—all who could muster conveyances to 
come in them, the rest to be accommodated with seats in the 
baggage wagon, which C. agreed to furnish—each one to 
come provided with a certain quantity of provisions. 

M. (a lawyer, boarding at the house of my worthy host) 
and myself immediately proceeded homeward, I thoroughly 
roused by the prospect of an excursion which promised to 
afford amusement for a few days. We spent the remainder of 
the afternoon and some part of the night, in busy preparation, 
assisted by J. H., son of our host, who was to be one of the 
party. 

At an hour surprisingly early next morning, M., H., and 
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myself, proceeded to our place of rendezvous, where, out of the 
dozen who promised to be of the party, we found just two; 
these two being C. and W.; the latter, a merry and mirth- 
provoking devil as any I had met with for many a day, and 
who proved to be invaluable as a good, companionable fellow. 
Greetings exchanged, we quickly inquired for the rest of the 
party. 

*¢ You see all that have come out,” was the answer. 

*‘ Well, shall we wait for the rest ?” 

** No, they either don’t intend to come, or are asleep, the 

. sluggards! and we won’t waste time on such fellows.” 

Now let it be known, by the way, we had to come at least 
a mile after breakfast to the place of rendezvous, while the 
others lived immediately in the village; this will account for 
our not being left because we were a little tardy, as we now 
proposed that the others should be left. ‘ 

*‘ Enough said,” was the rejoinder to C.’s last observation. 
“Then C., we will only want your two-horse wagon—that 
will carry us five and the baggage, very conveniently.” 

Accordingly, every other conveyance was dispensed with, 
and we all climbed into the wagon, C. grasping the strings. 

“ Have we got everything we need ?” 

* Yes—I believe so—tent-cloth, hooks, ‘poles, frying-pan, 
kettle, corn for horses to eat.” 

** And what have we got for men to eat ?” 

“Oh, quite a variety—some raw bacon, nice boiled ham, 
boiled beef, biscuit, corn bread, corn meal, &c.” 

** Any coffee and sugar ?”’ 

To this question the response was a general silence. 

We looked into each other’s faces, and read the answer in 
the blank and lengthened countenances displayed on every 
hand. We hed all certainly forgotten coffee, and some one 
would have to go back after the article, so indispensable to 
camp-life ; and this would cause a delay of a quarter or half 
an hour, which would be exceedingly unpleasant to men who, 
like ourselves, were eager, and thought themselves ready to 
start. Just at this juncture, Smith came to the door of his 
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store to see us off, and to wish us good luck. Seeing us in 
somewhat of a commotion, he inquired the cause. ‘“‘ Is that 
all ?” he said, when he had our answer—“ I have some coffee, 
ready ground, and a coffee-pot and sugar, all at your service.” 
And he immediately disappeared through his store, going to 
his dwelling in the rear, and soon returned with the articles 
needed. 

‘Thank you, S.,” exclaimed our Jehu; ‘‘ we are vastly 
obliged to you, and will bring you some fish.” And with a 
shake of the reins and a chirp to the horses, we were off with a 
whoop and a clatter sufficient to attract the attention of all 
the idlers around. 

For some distance the road was plain, and smooth, and 
even, as the roads naturally are in the piny woods of Georgia ; 
but we soon came to where we had to forsake the * big road,” 
and take one of many uncertain, devious, and scarcely per- 
ceptible tracks, which radiated in different directions through 
the pines. 

“Do you know which road to take here, ©. 2” 

‘‘ Oh, yes. I have a map of the road in my pocket, which I 
procured yesterday, from one who knows every foot of it.” 

And therewith he drew from his pocket a scrap of dingy- 
looking paper, on which was traced a long zigzag line, with 
various abrupt turnings and windings, and innumerable forks 
and branches. After consulting this a moment, he selected 
one of the branches, turned the horses’ head into it, and we 
were soon, once more, bowling along at a rapid pace, while 
mirth and merriment reigned supreme. C and W. ‘ 
between them, contrived to keep us in a continual roar; the 
former varying from strokes of the broadest humor to a more 
polished satire ; the latter, with an incessant flow of the oddest 
sayings and anecdotes. . 

In the meantime, we were pressing through a scene which 
' viewed for the first time by the traveller wears to him an aspect 
totally unlike all his preconceived notions of beauty of land- 
scape ; and to one accustomed to lightness and variety, it 
would, perhaps, at first, present no point of beauty ; but he 
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would soon perceive a grandeur in the scene, despite its un- 
varying monotony. ‘The country was exceedingly flat and 
level; and the eye could wander over an immense space, such 
as one, accustomed to broken and hilly countries, could not 
conceive of.. The trees, which in any other than a pine forest, 
would obstruct the vision and narrow its range, here, with 
their stems shooting up to a great height, before putting out 
branches, left ample room for the eye to penetrate, and seemed 
but to add to the apparent boundlessness of the view—fading 
away into long, interminable vistas, like the pillars of a great 
cathedral, and that cathedral, nature’s own. The thick and 
heavy foliage above, while it casts over the whole a dark and 
sombre shadow, but adds to the solemnity and grandeur of 
the whole. Here no difference in the color of the foliage—no 
thinnings by the hand of man, lent lightness and variety to 
the view. All lay wrapped in nature’s deep and undisturbed 
repose, unmutilated, and grand, and perfect. 

It is customary to laugh at the piny woods and at pine- 
trees. Common minds can perceive no beauty in them. Why 
it is so, is somewhat of a question. At the first glance, it 
seems to be because they are so very common; but the oak 
is equally as common, and every one confesses to the beauty 
displayed by it—every one perceives and appreciates it. Then 
this can hardly be the reason why the pine is proscribed. 
What, then, is the reason? I think it is just this: Every 
one, whether he has or has not visited the pine region, has, at 
least, heard of pine barrens, and thus the poverty of soil which 
pervades some parts of the piny woods has become proverbial. 
Of course, where the soil is poor, the inhabitants must be poor, 
also. The comforts of life in such sections are scarce—the 
luxuries unheard of. 

Thus, the mention of piny woods always brings up in our 
minds ideas of poverty, barrenness, worthlessness, &c., and 
the noble pine is despised, ridiculed, and proscribed, merely 
because it sees fit to grow and flourish on soils where other 
trees can scarcely support even the most stunted existence. 

Men of true and correct taste, however, see in the pine a 
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beauty which causes them to admire and cherish it; and I 

hope to see the day when it will be transplanted with success, 

and will form the chief ornament of our avenues and grounds. 

Indeed, every one is forced to see and acknowledge its beauty, 

when pointed out by a judicious observer. I can give a strong 
illustration on this point. I know a friend who has trans- 

planted some pines, and I have several times been present 

when some one, imbued with the vulgar prejudice against 
pine-trees, would ask, ‘‘ Why on earth did you set out those 
pines?” The answer would be, “ Because I consider them a 

beautiful and ornamental tree.” ‘* Beautiful! Pine-trees 
beautiful ? How can you associate the idea of beauty with. 
that of pine-trees?” On such occasions, my friend would 
quietly point to a group of pines which had sprung up in a part 
of his enclosures. There they stood with their straight and 
column-like trunks, their regular pyramid tops, and their thick, 
dark foliage—a group so beautiful that no person of taste 
could fail to admire it. Very rarely did my friend point out 
or specify the different features which constituted its beau- 

ties. It was sufficient to call the attention—to fix it once, 

and the effect was complete. In no instance have I known 
the doubter to remain long in doubt—one steady, look was 
sufficient to make him ockanidileis pet: the piné was a 
beautiful tree. 

As for myself, I glory in the pine. It is peculiarly Southern. 
It is emblematical. The noble shaft, shooting proudly up, 
tall, straight, and erect, is like the native-born Southron, who 
stands boldly erect, with the port and bearing of a man, and a 
gentleman by nature. 

But how I am wandering from the fishing party. Dear 
reader, if you follow me, it will be through many an episode 


and wandering. These are mere “ sketches,” and by an “ er- 
ratic.” 


We trotted merrily and at a brisk pace along the level, 
but not very distinctly-marked road, C. handling the strings 
quite scientifically, and getting good work out of the faithful 
old roan and sorrel which constituted our team. About this 
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time, we met anold woman, carrying eggs to town, and pur- 
chased her whole stock, thereby making a very considerable ad- 
dition to our stock of provisions. This acquisition to our larder 
turned the conversation to that point, when some one suddenly 
recollected that we had no salt wherewith to season our trout. 
Here was a “ nice fix!” By this time we were eight or nine 
miles from town—out of reach of a store, and out of sight of 
any house which seemed likely to afford the much-desired and 
altogether indispensable chemical. To be sure, there was, on 
the road-side, just before us, a shanty, built apparently entirely 
of rived pine boards; but it was hardly likely the inhabitants 
had any superfluous salt or anything else to dispose of. Noth- 
ing like trying, however; and we drew up opposite the cabin, 
while J. H. went up to iton a forlorn hope, to try and pur- 
chase some salt. As was to be expected, there was but little 
salt in the house, but of this little the man, with true Southern 
hospitality, gave ushalf. Yes, actually gave it to us—steadily 
refusing to be paid for it, although he seemed smitten with 
poverty. We were fortunate that day in meeting two such 
men as the donor of the coffee and the donor of the salt, and 
we began to feel quite elated and confident—not at earning 
the paltry price of the two articles, but at finding that we were 
in a streqk of luck. 

We had by this time got rather tired of our drive, and began 
to guess, very shrewdly, that we were likely to lose our way, 
when we saw our Jehu pulling out his road-map very 
frequently, consulting it very carefully, and hesitating longer 
and longer at every fork and cross-road. At last he relieved 
us of our suspense by pulling up very suddenly, and exclaim- 
ing: ‘(zentlemen, I believe we are lost!” To be lost in the 
piny-woods, where there are so many roads, and they so much 
alike, was anything but pleasant, unless some one in the party 
knew something of the direction in which we ought to travel 
to reach our destination. 

A council of war was called, and we all concluded that as 
C. professed to know something of the geography of the 
country, he should throw away the map which his friend had 
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given him, and strike out in the direction in» which he 
thought the mill lay. The woods were so open, that a 
wagon could get along pretty comfortably anywhere, barring 
the roots and fallen logs—of which, however, there were not 
many. 

C., then, trusting to his knowledge of the country, 
quickly “took a course,” and, as we had no time to waste in 
slow travelling, we were soon flying through the woods, jolting 
and bumping in a manner which made it difficult for us to 
keep our seats, but which only added to the general hilarity ; 
especially, as we soon came in sight of a road, which those 
who knew declared to be the right one. 

The way was now comparatively plain, and, after a rapid 
drive of four or five miles farther, we came in sight of the 
mill, and, what was taore interesting to us, the pond, where 
we supposed innumerable trout were swimming and waiting 
to be caught. 

We rattled down a long, sandy slope, and as we drove 
down I looked carefully at the scene before me. There was a 
roughly-built mill-house, a broad dam stretching across just 
above it—broad enough to constitute a good road or bridge, 
over which wagons and carts could pass—and above the dam 
a broad expanse of dark-looking water, stretching’ away to a 
great distance. This pond was made by building the afore- 
mentioned dam across a rather small stream of beautifully 
clear water. This water, however, had spread out into the 
forest on either side—no clearing. having been made for the 
purpose—and, of course, all the trees among which it spread 
had died ; and many of them having decayed and fallen, they 
gave the water the dark hue already spoken of; though, on 
dipping up a small quantity, it was found to be perfectly clear. 
Just where the road went down to the pond, was a considerable 
clearing ; and on either hand of this open space was the dark, 
pine forest, with a thick under-ground of black-jack running 
quite down to the water’s edge. Before us, on the opposite side 
of the pond, rose a wood, which was said to contain many a 
magnificent gobbler and many a noble deer—objects which, at 
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any other time, would have proved irresistibly attractive, but 
now—we were {‘a trouting.” 

We selected a nice, soft bank of sand, on the right of the 
road, close to the edge of the pond, to pitch our camp—and 
soon the tent-cloth was stretched, the horses unharnessed, 
haltered and fed, when we proceeded to feed. ourselves on the 
cold provisions we had brought with us; our hunger being too 
great to allow us to think of catching trout for dinner. We 
consoled ourselves for our cold cheer by talking over the treat 
we should have at supper. A hearty repast was speedily 
finished, and we got our fishing tackle and proceeded to 
business. 

First we baited some small hooks with worms or crickets, 
and caught some small roaches to serve as bait for the trout, 
for be it known they fish for trout in “ those parts” altogether 
with live bait~—fly-fishing being entirely unknown. 

Having caught a sufficient quantity of roaches, we embarked 
with them in some old bateaux, which we got from the miller, 
and steered out into the pond. Go with us, reader, and see 
the sport, Our manner of proceeding is thus—we stick one of 
the roaches on.a good stout hook, at the end of a strong and 
elastic cane-pole. This hook being dropped into the water, 
the struggles of the little innocent impaled upon it, soon 
attract the notice of the trout. The latter gentleman ap- 
proaches greedily and incautiously, and, if we only give him 
time, gobbles down the bait, hook and all. Then a strong, 
steady, rather slow, jerk, brings up a trout, such as would 
make a city gourmand’s mouth water. No “reeling off,” or 
“reeling. up,” or “playing the fish”—no gaffs, nor landing 
nets, and all the fuss and trouble attendant on scientific fish- 
ing, but a strong pull, and nearly as quick as you please, after 
the fish is hooked, and the work is done. No fear of breaking 
the tackle, for we take care to have that strong enough to bear 
any kind of a jerk we may see fit to give it; and there is no 
fear of frightening the fish by the size of the line—neither is 
there any danger of frightening them with noise. 

In fact, as we floated about among the stumps and logs, in 


+ 
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our old, rickety bateaux, we made the woods om either side 
of us ring with our shouts and merry laughter. And never, I 
ween, did Izaak Walton enjoy his silent, ticklish business: of 
fly-fishing, as we did our noisy sport: and if the fish were not 
killed” with the same display of science, they were killed, 
and they were just: as delicious when at supper. I had the 
honor to officiate as chief cook in the piscatory department, 
and did them up to a brown which would have tempted an 
anchorite. The truth is, I always considered fishing a dull 
pastime, unless one is cheered by the prospect of taking 
enough to eat (real pot fishing’, or is enlivened by the presence 
of a party to laugh and talk with. As to enjoying the mere 
pulling of fish out of the water, with a hook tied to the end of 
a long string, why, to me, the idea is all ‘ foolishness.” 

We were in no hurry, and by the time we had caught, what 
we thought would be a fair allowance of fish for supper and 
breakfast, the sun was nearly set. What with laughing and 
shouting to each other between times, we caught only half the 
number we might have taken, if we had attended diligently to 
our business, but still we had for our supper and breakfast as 
many, as would have lasted a good-sized family several days. 

We paddled our bateaux together, and went ashore with 
our scaly treasures, having compared which, and_ boasted, 
quantum suf., we proceeded to the task of preparing them for 
the frying-pan. ‘This was soon accomplished, and I, having 
boasted of my skill in the science of gastronomy, was installed 
as cook, and intrusted with the nice and difficult task of pre- 
paring them for the fastidious palates of my brother sports- 
men. 

And, reader, I wish you could have seen the savory and 
tender, brown morsels, which I took, from time to time, from 
the frying-pan, and heaped, hot and smoking, upon a_ plate. 
You may talk of sweet odors, but not the choicest eau ‘of the 
choicest perfumer in Paris—not the aroma borne upon the per- 
fume-laden breezes of India—can excel that distilled from a 
frying-pan, over a nice bed of coals, said pan being lined with 
nice pieces of fresh trout, greased with a modicum of pure, 
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fresh hog’s lard, seasoned with pure, simple salt, and sprinkled 
over with a small portion of nice, white corn meal. 

My fellow-sportsmen, at least, agreed with me in extolling 
the odor and cookery of the fish—and what is more, they, I, 
we all proved our faith by our works, and bestowed our atten- 
tion on the fish, to the exclusion of all other meats, and made 
a repast, such as the city gourmand cannot always get, and 
which is well worth camping out to procure. 

After supper the Virginia weed was put in requisition, and, 
whether in form of quid or in form adapted to blowing clouds, 
lent its soothing influence, as, stretched at full length upon the 
clean white sand before our tent-door, we abandoned ourselves 
toa pebfect luxury of indolence. Then the social and companion- 
able capabilities of each one came out, and the dignified old for- 
est around echoed to many a shout and many a peal of laughter. 
The wild blaze of our pine-knot fire flared and flickered and 
rose aloft into the solid darkness, lightening up, with the bright- 
ness of day, a circle of a few yards, leaving beyond a thick and 
impenetrable darkness, and throwing many a fantastic shadow 
on the white back-ground of the tent. 

Gradually the effect of the day’s continued exercise, began to 
manifest itself. One after another of the party stretched him- 
self on the pallet within the tent, till, at length, we all lay still 
in the silence of deep slumber. 

After a night of such rest as vigorous exercise, like ours of 
the day before, produces, we rose fresh and bright. Several 
of us had, the evening before, stuck our poles in the bank of 
the pond, leaving the hooks in the water, and we went down to 
see what was on them. I was enjoying the luxury of laying 
my hands, and neck, and face, in the cool waters of the pond, 
when I was startled by a loud shout from W. He had gone 
down to draw his hook from the water, and feeling a re- 
sistance, he pulled harder and harder, and finally, after a 
tough struggle, drew up an immense pollywog—as the 
mud-cat is here called. Hereupon, there was a general draw- 
ing up of hooks, but no one else caught a polly wog. 

After a delicious breakfast, the order of the day was thus :— 

VOL. I.—NO. I. 7 
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in the cool hours of the morning we fished for trout in the pond 
—and later in the day we proceeded down the creek till we 
came to Flint river, where we fished for cat. This part of the 
sport was, to me, quite uninteresting. For my share of it 
I struggled through briers, et cetera, a considerable distance 
down the river—tried a good many places with small success, 
finding fish were scarce, but mosquitoes were plentiful. 

Of this latter curse there were but few-at camp, but here 
they existed innumerably, and before Ihad been on the river 
an hour, I was as spotted as if I had been suffering under an 
attack of measles. Whenever I did happen to “ get a bite,” 
one of these industrious little phlebotomists was sure to come 
with his ting, ting, ting-ng-ng-ng, and settle on my hand 
with a thrust which precluded the possibility of hooking a fish 
—for when one of these gentry performs an operation, the part 
operated on, requires to be slapped imstanter—no waiting then 
to catch the biggest fish that ever swam. 

Tired at last, and half-eaten up by these cursed little vam- 
pires, I concluded to make tracks for camp; and, instead of 
retracing my steps to the road, took the near cut, through Flint 
river swamp ; went staggering along, falling into holes, stum- 
bling over fallen cypress trees, and at last arrived at the camp, 
torn with briers and perfectly worn out—and this was my last 
experience in catching cat-fish in Flint river. 

A good dinner, and a guod nap after it, set everything to 
rights. Late in the afternoon, when the sun had sunk low 
enough for the trees to form a screen, softening his rays, and 
cooling his fiery heat, and the long shadows of the pines grew 
still longer, falling in dark lines over the water, we launched 
our old bateaux to try our luck with the trout. 

That evening I saw “ bobbing” for the first time—and it is 
the nearest approach to fly-fishing ever practised in that region. 
It was done by the old miller, and his manner of proceeding 
was as follows: His tackle consisted of a sort of tassel, made 
of shreds of red flannel, white and black cloth, &c., in the 
midst of which was concealed a good strong hook. This tassel 
was fastened to the end of a short stout line, and the line 
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fastened toa large heavy rod. He got into a bateau, with 
a man at the stern to paddle him about. As his man paddled 
him around the stumps and logs likely to afford shelter to the 
largest fish, he stood up in the prow of the boat ‘* whipping” 
the water most scientifically with his ‘‘ bob.” The cross old 
chap grew still more cross, as he passed place after place, 
where he thought he would find fish, and caught none. One, 
apparently a very large one, struck, but was not hooked. As the 
old fellow came paddling back, bareheaded (I did not see him 
have on a hat the whole time I stayed there), his long gray locks 
streaming in the breeze, and his horridly ugly phiz rendered 
still more horrid by disappointment, I thought he looked like 
old Charon, returning to his own side of the Styx after having 
been disappointed of a ‘‘ fare.” 

Again our camp-fires blazed, again our merry circle was 
formed, and jokes and comments on the day’s sport whiled 
away a short hour, when our tired limbs were once more 
stretched for the night on our comfortable couch. 

A slow, drizzly rain ushered in the next morning, but was 
of short duration, and even while it lasted, was not sufficient 
to keep us “ under canvas.” 

By this time, all of us, with the exception of one or two in- 
veterates, were tired of fishing—and while these latter gentle- 
men were indulging in their propensity, we amused ourselves, 
each one in his own way. Sometimes we tried a shot at the 
fish, seen glancing about in the flashing water below the mill 
—sometimes at the swallows skimming along over the pond, 
and dipping into the smooth water. The turtles, also, which 
came out to bask on the logs, occasionally received a shot, un- 
til they became afraid, and only ventured to stick their noses 
above the surface of the water. But even then they were not 
safe, for whenever a nose was seen sticking out within gun- 
shot, some one was sure to blaze away, sending the water 
flying into the air, and surprising the poor turtle, with what 
he, no doubt, conceived to be a small earthquake—or water- 
quake. Sometiznes, soon after a shot, a thin wave of grease 
would rise immediately over the spot where the turtle had dis- 
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appeared, and spreading slowly out, announced tltat the shot 
had told. When no greasy wave rose, we knew the turtle was 
unhurt. 

Some lazy pinewoodsmen came up during the day, with 
rifles on their shoulders, and we had a trial of skill at shooting 
with them, our party coming off victorious. And thus we 
loafed and lounged through the day. ‘That evening we 
came to the conclusion, after a careful examination of our 
stock of provisions, that we had enjoyed sport sufficient, and 
the next morning we would strike camp. 

Sure enough, next morning we pulled up, packed beg: 
gage-wagon, and set out after a late breakfast. Our drive 
home was fully as pleasant as the drive out. How could it be 
otherwise with such pleasant companions? And whenever 
conversation failed, M. entertained us with beautiful imi- 
tations of brass-band music. 

We rattled into A in fine style, about noon, and separated 
soon after in high good humor, eaeh one satisfied that he had 
added one more to his stock of pleasant reminiscences. 

A. D. 1852. 


2.—FANTASIES. 


‘* He knew by the streamers that shot so bright, 
That spirits were riding the Northern light.” 


During the winter of 18—, I was spending several weeks 
on Murder creek, near where it receives an accession to its 
waters by forming a junction with Shoal creek. Murder 
creek, in this locality at least, is noted for the great numbers of - 
otters, ’coons, &c., which are contained in its swamps. Anal- 
ligator was also shot here, long after the last of these huge 
reptiles was thought to have disappeared from this region. 
There is an old negro in the neighborhood who asserts that 
even now he occasionally sees one in going to and from his 
work ; but he obtains little credence for his tale. The chief 
attraction which this creek possessed for me, consisted in the 
immense flocks of wild ducks which in the winter season fre- 
quent its lagoons. My companion and I were equally unskilled 
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in hunting at that time—I have since become more skil- 
ful, and can kill more ducks on the Oconee, at the mouth 
of Lick creek, where they are comparatively scarce, than I 
then.could where they were so plentiful—and many and mis- 
erable were our failures in puisuit of the wary game, the hunt- 
ing of which was our daily occupation. After making innu- 
merable failures of this kind, we concluded to go out one 
morning before day, and surprise the ducks at their roosting 
place. Accordingly, one cold morning we managed to wake 
ourselves and arouse a negro to saddle our horses for us ; 
which office having been performed, we sallied forth. We rode 
along silently through the old sedge fields, and then the dark 
and heavy forest, till we came to the creek. Here we dis- 
mounted, and’ having tied our horses, crossed over the rude log 
bridge which spanned the muddy stream, and found ourselves, 
after passing through a set of bars, in “ Fork-field,” between 
Murder and Shoal creeks, and close on a large lagoon, which 
has been long noted as the mighty resort of numerous ducks. 
Advancing to the edge of the lagoon, we concealed ourselves 
in the long grass behind a fence, and waited patiently till the 
day should break, and enable us to see to begin the work of 
destruction we flattered ourselves we were about to perform. 
After all, our pains and trouble resulted only in disappoint- 
ment. Before it was light enough for us to see the ducks, they 
took fright at something we could not perceive, and moved off 
in the direction opposite to where we were concealed. How- 
ever, while we were making for our horses day so far broke as 
to enable us to look around and enjoy a scene of singular and 
fantastic beauty. A heavy, misty fog hung brooding over the 
face of the earth, enveloping in a thick veil every surrounding 
object. Dimly and dreamily seen through this veil, arose the 
tall and gaunt forms of the white old trees, we left standing in 
the lagoon behind us; seeming with their shadowy outlines and 
outstretched arms, far-off spectres, loath to leave the scenes of 
their midnight deeds. The long line of forest, skirting the edge 
of the field beyond the creek before us, seemed the distant 
battlements of some ancient town ; while here and there a tall 
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pine, rearing its head above the surrounding forest, seemed the 
faithful sentinel on duty. The horizon was dark and lowering ; 
occasionally a single star was seen twinkling through the mist. 
The lines of Sir Walter Scott recurred to my mind : 


“The Northern bear lowers black and grim, 
Orion’s studded belt is dim ; 
Twinkling faint, and distant far, 
Shimmers through mist each planet star.” 


We strode on, and having recrossed the bridge, stood in a 
hollow in a bend of the creek, where we had left our horses ; 
and although there were a few sounds in the air, still a species 
of silence—almost audible—hung around. Nothing was heard 
but the faint rush of the stream, and the occasional sound of a 
falling drop of water, formed by the mist, which now began 
to settle on the weeds and shrubs. But soon other sounds be- 
gan to break in on the stillness. The lowing of the distant 
herds ; the barking of the faithful dog ; the neighing of horses ; 
the voices of negroes going to their work, and a thousand other 
sounds, were wafted faintly and dreamily through the misty 
air, seeming, in their singular and mystic softness, to belong 
to an order of sounds, entirely distinct and separate from 
those hard and harsh ones which strike on the every-day ear. 
Then there was a general but very subdued commotion and 
twittering among the feathered race, whose dormitories were 
in the surrounding trees. The sounds gradually grew louder; 
but were still sufficiently distant to be pleasant. The stars 
grew fainter still; and everything betokened a waking from 
sleep and a preparation for day. The loud strokes of the wood- 
man’s axe were soon heard reverberating through the hollow, 
repeated by a thousand echoes, as if the spirits of the place 
had caught up the sound and were lending their voices to pro- 
long it, till it died away in the distance. To try the power and 
beauty of the echo we joined in a shout, which must have 
awakened all the ghosts and spirits who had their habitation 
within sound of our voice. Again and again we repeated the 
shout, listening in admiration to the echoes, now rushing as 
with the mighty sound of many voices, now suddenly sinking 
into silence. 
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Listening to such sounds I was lost—wandering through the 
regions of fancy. I imagined myself surrounded by the spirits 
of the place hovering through the mist, surveying with a cold 
distrustful eye us whom they supposed to be disbelievers in 
their existence and intruders in their territory, at an hour when 
they were entitled to exclusive occupancy. I imagined they 
would hardly look on me with such aversion, if they knew the 
enthusiasm with which I had yielded myself up to a sort of 
belief in their existence, while reading the pages of their his- 
torian, the ‘Great Magician” Scott. ‘‘ And who,” thought 
I, ‘can prove—who can demonstrate—that such beings do not 
exist? What becomes of what most men consider the im- 
mortal essence—the souls of those bodies which decay? Can 
the narrow limits of the grave confine a spirit, which is alto- 
gether superior to physical control? Is not the soul released 
from the only physical restraint it ever knew, by the decay of 
the body ? And then it may wander where it listeth ; and we, 
perhaps, are daily surrounded by the spirits of the departed, 
who sometimes may hold communion with us. The spirit of 
some Indian brave may now be near, frowning darkly upon us, 
descendants of the perfidious whites, who robbed them of their 
fair inheritance of stream and forest, where they fished and 
hunted, and wooed—lived and died, according to their own rude 
and simple, but to them happy fashion. And if the innumer- 
able spirits of those wronged ones were permitted by the Great 
Spirit to redress their wrongs and wreak their vengeance ac- 
cording to their own code, we should fall victims to a bloody . 
vengeance. 

How long I would have remained in a reverie I know not ; 
but I was roused by a touch on the arm by my companion, who 
had a just sense of the visible loveliness of Nature. He point- 
ed me to the sun, just then rising. It looked like a dull red 
flame, shooting up through clouds of smoke. Very soon, how- 
ever, it burst up with all the wonted brilliancy of the “ Pow- 
erful King of Day,” conquering the clouds of mist. These 
sunk slowly down or rolled heavily away, leaving the sun to 
scatter light where before there was only darkness; and to 
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bring out in bold relief objects which before were laid in a 
heavy shade. Its rays glanced over thousands of glittering 
globules, sprinkled in rich profusion on every shrub and blade 
of grass in view in the field a few paces before us. In short, 
everything now looked bright, and joyous, and happy, where 
before everything looked dark, and sombre, and gloomy. 

“‘ After all,” I exclaimed, as our horses, seemingly imbued 
with a gay and lively spirit, in unison with the altered scene 
before us, took up their prancing march homeward, scattering 
with every footstep thousands of dewy gems from the sparkling 
grass—‘ after all, there is so much beauty and interest in the 
visible world, we should be content therewith ; and not search 
for interest among the dismal records which tell of ghosts and 
hobgoblins, or lose ourselves amid the mystic regions of meta- 
physical fantasies, seeking to establish facts, which, establish- 
ed, would but add to the already too heavy cloud of gloom and 
mystery in which life is shrouded. 


3.—A DRIVE AFTER FLOWERS. 


‘Flowers of the sky—ye, too, to time shall yield, 
Frail as your silken sisters of the field.” 


* Jack,” said Mrs. R. to me a few days ago, “ I would like 
to go to the river, this afternoon, and get some flowers for my 
herbarium.” 

‘‘ Well,” was the reply, ‘‘ Fancy and the buggy are at your 
service. I suppose Willy can drive you.” 

“Yes; but Mollie, Loulie, and Sallie, are all anxious 
to go.” 

‘Then I know of but one way.” 

‘“* And what is that ?” 

‘Tt is a rough one.” 

‘Oh! I don’t care for the roughness, if it is safe.” 

** Take Fancy and Ben Bolt, and the two-horse wagon.” 

‘¢ Ben Bolt, indeed! Willie can’t drive him.” 

“ But if you will allow me to go, J will drive.” 

** Very well; I am perfectly willing for you to make your- 
self useful.” 
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So the body of the wagon was swept out, four or five chairs 
put in, and a plank placed across for the driver to sit on. The 
team was hitched up—Ben Bolt looking rather wild, as the 
rough harness was placed on his proud form, and he was led 
up to the plebeian-lvoking vehicle he was to pull. Mrs. R., 
Sallie, Loulie, Mollie, and Willie, took the chairs, while I 
mounted my “ box.” A single chirrup to our faithful cattle, 
and they were off at a beautiful pace, Fancy coming down 
squarely and soberly, as was her wont, to the work, while 
gentleman Ben paraded grandly and disdainfully along the 
road, but did his share handsomely, nevertheless. 

The first mile was smooth as heart could wish, and we 
bowled along in high glee; but soon leaving the main road, 
we turned square to the right, and went rattling down a slant, 
interestingly diversified by deep ruts and large stones sticking 
angularly out of the ground. The wagon—a common planta 
tion affair—was destitute of springs, and the way it bumped 
and thumped and jumped over the inequalities before men- 
tioned, started the chairs to slipping, so that soon they, as well 
as those who occupied them, were so mixed and piled that 
individuality was lost, and a confused heap of humanity filled 
the space where lately sat a bevy of laughing, joyous, well-de- 
jined mortals. So far as the laughing was concerned, how- 
ever, the jolt down the hill only served to increase it, and the 
merriment of the party grew boisterous as the final thump at 
the foot of the hill, and the splash through a little stream 
which ran by, tumbled the girls into a pile more hopelessly 
and inextricably confused than ever. 

Over the stream, we began to ascend the hill which rose 
before us. Arrived at the top of this, and seats having been 
- partially arranged, once more we started down a rocky de- 
clivity, that soon brought back the chaos which had been 
partially reduced to order. So we went on until we came into 
another public road, which we followed for a short distance, 
and then entered the avenue which leads to Col. ’s plan- 
tation. Along this way we thundered, and approached the 
gate as though we would storm it. 
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‘“‘ Suppose,” said I, “‘ Mrs. W. should be here; would she 
go botanizing with us ?” 

** Possibly,” answered Mrs. R. 

We went through the outside gate, and neared the house. 

** T do believe,” said one, “‘ there 7s Mrs. W.” 

Several ladies were walking through the yards, and I recog- 
nized the one just mentioned. ‘ That is she,” said’ I, “ and 
she is just going home—going our way.” 

We dashed round the yard and headed Mrs. W. Sure 
enough, she was going home—the mansion is across the river 
—and her equipage was standing ready. We thought we were 
travelling in style, but were forced to admit that Mrs. W.’s 
turnout threw ours completely in the shade. It was an ox- 
cart! She saw us coming, and pointed in triumph to her 
carriage. 

** We yield!” called out Mrs. R., as I drew rein; “ we 
yield the palm! I flattered myself that we were for this one 
time above competition, but miserably was I deceived.” 

Yes,” said Mrs. W.; ‘I set out to be more stylish than 
anybody else, and I believe I have, thus far, succeeded.” 

** You certainly have ; but never mind, take a seat with us 
We are ‘ more’ than you, and consequently ‘merrier.’ Let us 
have your company to the river, at least.” 

‘Much obliged, but can’t give up my carriage.” 

“Well, good-by, then. We must make haste in order to 
get back home before it will be too late.” 

Off we rolled, passed through another gate, down a dusty 
lane for a short distance, and then entered a delightfully cool 
road which wound about through adense wood. Plain enough 
was this way at first, but it soon became a rather blind path. 
However, I dashed on in grand style till stopped by my little - 
nephew Willie. 

‘‘There’s the way to go, Uncle Jack,” he said, “ right 
between those two trees.” 

‘“‘ Rather a close drive that, Willie,” was my reply, but I 
went through safe. 

‘‘ Now just keep on in the road,” said Willie. 
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I did keep on as well as I could until we neared another 
stream of water, which emptied into the river not far off. Here 
the road seemed to “ go out” entirely. 

** Which way now, Willie ?” I inquired of our guide. 

“Round there,” answered he, pointing toward the bank of 
the stream. 

* What! into ihe water ?” 

** You needn’t go into the water, but along the bank. Don’t 
you see the way?” ~ - 

On looking closely, I could see where an ox-cart, or some 
other adventurous vehicle had made one or two tracks on the 
very brink of a steep bank. There was no other way, and 
speaking to Ben Bolt in as soothing a manner as possible, I 
drove carefully over the path indicated. Soon we came to a 
ford, and having passed it, got out and went through a set of 
*‘ draw bars,” leaving the wagon behind. 

On the other side of the bars we found flowers and shrubs 
of every description growing in the wildest profusion and 
richest Juxuriance. The girls scattered like bees over the 
woods, gathering and exclaiming over every imaginable 
variety of blossom and plant. Perhaps no one is more un- 
tiring or adventurous in pursuit of an object than your enthu- 
siastic botanist. Nothing could stop our party in this search 
after something new or rare. No obstacle was insurmount- 
able; clambering over gigantic logs and jagged brush heaps, 
diving into impenetrable thickets, climbing steep hillsides, 
sealing rocks, and wading through slush and mud, the girls 
and Willie gathered untold botanical treasures, which they 
carefully placed in baskets for the purpose, and brought to 
general rendezvous. 

But pleasant as was this rambling through the woods and 
over the flowery banks, the setting sun reminded us that we 
had better get over the roughest of our road before it should 
grow too dark to drive. We hastened back to the wagon, 
lugging our treasures with us. Rather a ticklish operation 
was that of turning round in the circumscribed space where 
we stopped, but it was accomplished without accident. The 
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difficult passage was again made, and as soon as the open road 
was regained, a pace rather more rapid than ever shook up the 
chairseand their occupants. We were compelled to go fast, 
for night was falling, and we had but a few moments in which 
to reach the smooth part of the way home. Everything 
went right, and when we did strike the level road, Ben and 
Fancy stepped along like real good ones, conveying us ina 
right good style toward home. ‘The little stars came out and 
peeped down on us just as our gallant team put up the pole of 
the wagon close to the gate whence we had started a few 
hours before. 

“Let’s hitch up again to-morrow evening,” said I, “ and 
drive round by the church and the city of Rockville.” 

** Agreed,” was the response from the whole party. 


4.—OLD PONTO. 
‘*He growls and stops, crawls on his. belly too, 
And wags his tail—as all dogs do.” 
‘*T think that Crab, my dog, be the sourest natured dog that lives.” 


Old Ponto was born in October, A. D. 1833, in Putnam 
county, Ga. At the age of three months he was transferred 
to my father’s yard, where he became the pet of the whole 
family, and soon grew to be just as impudent as pets generally 
are. He early began to display the singular sagacity for 
which he was afterward distinguished. For instance, he 
would never play with common dogs unless he happened to 
be in the right humor for it, and whenever he did so far forget 
his dignity as to mingle for a short time in the sports of the 
vulgar herd of puppies, the moment he became tired he would 
leave off, and, with a countenance full of meaning, make 
tracks for some sunny wall, where he would bask in the 
genial warmth, and ruminate on the mighty deeds with which 
he intended one day to astonish the world. At such times no 
dog dared approach him, for, like the great Bonaparte, he was 
cross as Old Nick if any one approached him in his medi 
tations. 

By the aid of his wonderful sagacity he soon discovered that 
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when a tin trumpet was sounded each day, dinner was ready, 
and whenever he heard the grateful signal he would turn up 
his nose and whine as significantly as the famous cur which 
belonged to the Cockloft family. 

This extraordinary perception which he possessed, taught 
him that the hour of family worship was an occasion of deep 
solemnity, and at such times the exceeding gravity of his de- 
meanor was such as became one who considered himself an 
important member of the household. 

The above are a few of the many unmistakable indications 
of future greatness which were observed in the youthful Ponto, 
and they caused many an old gray-headed negro to remark, 
after rolling his eyes, shaking his head, and performing sundry 
other evolutions, to give due weight to the prediction—‘ Dat 
ain’t gwine to be none o’ your common dogs, mun !” 

As our hero grew older, he began to chase the rabbits from 
the garden, the pigs from near the house, and to perform many 
other important public duties. But, more than all, he began 
to endear himself to the hens, by protecting them and their 
broods from the attacks of a mink, who often visited the 
poultry-yard and caused dire commotion among the feathered 
inmates. No sooner would Ponto hear the squalling of the 
hens than he would set off at full speed, barking most man- 
fully. The mink would cut dirt for the swamp, followed by 
our doughty knight. Then would ensue a long and severe 
chase, which, however, generally ended in Ponto’s discom- 
fiture and mortification. He was tenacious as Marshal Ney 
himself, and against hares, the ordinary objects of his pursuit, 
his perseverance almost invariably prevailed ; but the mink 
was too much for him. After one of his unsuccessful ex- 
peditions he would return muddy, torn with briers, and in 
a desperate ill-humor. At such times he met with universal 
sympathy and condolence, and a warm breakfast usually 
restored his lost equanimity. 

For his repeated failures in the case of the mink, Ponto 
consoled himself, to some extent, by catching hares. If one 
of these luckless gentry, smitten with a longing for some let- 
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tuce or cabbage, ventured to the garden he was sure to have 
our hero after him. He was followed to the swamp, where, in 
spite of his turnings and doublings, his speed and cunning, the 
chase ended in his death. Either he was caught by the inde- 
fatigable dog, or was run into a hollow and watched till some 
one came to twist him out. 

But at length Ponto obtained a signal triumph over his old 
foe, the mink. Roaming in the swamp one day, accompanied 
by some of his canine brethren, he unexpectedly came upon 
the fresh trail of the animal which had so long baffled him. 
With a furious yelp he bounded off in gallant style, followed 
by the other dogs. Heretofore his chases had been by night, 
but now he had a fair chance in open daylight. The swamp 
rang with his war-cry as he pressed forward with the stern joy 
characteristic of the warrior who scents the battle. 

The mink, after a long chase, finding that his pursuers 
were gaining on him, thought to elude their pursuit by slipping 
into hisden. Vain hope! He was tracked with unerring cer- 
tainty to the very mouth of his hiding-place ; and then com- 
menced a clamor such as mortals seldom listen to. Grabbing, 
scratching, and tearing up roots with their teeth, the dogs 
looked like so many ghouls digging after a corpse. 

Failing to oust the mink in this way, Ponto concluded to 
*‘ beard the lion in his den—the-Douglas in his hall.” He 
entered the cave and followed the enemy to its farthest coruer, 
where ensued a long and bloody hand-to-hand conflict. This, 
however, only resulted in another failure, as the mink was so 
protected by an overhanging rock that it was impossible to 
drag him forth, and Ponto reappeared outside. The foolish 
mink, now thinking all danger passed, protruded his head to 
snarl defiance at his besiegers. That moment was fatal to 
him. Quick as lightning Ponto seized the unfortunate animal 
by the head and snatched him forth. Instantly he was cov- 
ered with dogs, and so torn and mangled that he scarcely re- 
tained a semblance of his former self. 

As for Ponto, he was nearly beside himself with joy and 
pride. Again and again he seized the disfigured and mutilated 
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remains of the mink, shaking and tearing them in the most 
frantic manner. Long after the other dogs had laid them- 
selves down to rest he continued to gnaw and drag the body 
up and down, as if his revenge would never be complete. 
Finally, he curled his tail upon his back and trotted home, 
with a heart proud and elated as that which swelled in the 
bosom of Wellington after he had won the battle of Waterloo. 

After this exploit Ponto lived in peace and comparative idle- 
ness; still, however, watching the hen-roost and garden. He 
knew that he had accomplished a work which would hand his 
name down to the latest posterity. The skin of his old 
enemy was cracking in the sun against the wall of the hen- 
house, and the constant sight of this object was, for a long 
time, a sufficient balm for all the ills and annoyances which 
began to creep on him with advancing age. 

But soon even this proud monument to Ponto’s sagacity and 
valor began to fail to render life constantly happy. Time was 
making sad havoc with the old dog. He no longer bounded 
with strength and swiftness at the sound of the huntsman’s 
halloo. He began to love the sunny wall and the warm rug 
before the fire better than the muddy swamp and the tangled 
brier-patch. Often, during the long and cold winter nights he 
was heard howling most dismally. 

Sometimes, however, he would rouse himself and go forth 
as in the days of his strength; but this occasional shooting 
up of life’s flickering lamp became less and less frequent, 
finally ceasing entirely. For two years before his death he 
hardly ever left the yard. 

On the night of the 5th Jan., A. D. 1847, he was heard 
howling his own requiem. Never have I listened to a more 
chilling, melancholy wail than that he sent fofth in his last 
moments. The elements themselves joined in the mournful 
sound. It seemed as if the spirits of air had collected to sing 
a dirge which should impress with gloom and terror the hearts 
of all who listened. 

The next morning all that remained of the great Ponto was 
a cold and stiffened corpse. 
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5.—RALPH WERNER. 


‘¢ Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand.” 


Florida has alway been, to me, an interesting region. To 
confess the truth, the tales of Spanish adventure within its 
limits, as set forth in the half-fabulous accounts handed down 
to us, have invested Florida with a halo of romance, which my 
wanderings in it have not dispelled. My hankering after it was 
indulged as soon as I could make an excuse for visiting that 
State, and I travelled through various part of it, unaccompanied 
by a single acquaintance. 

The traveller certainly meets with a variety of characters in 
the wilder portion of Florida. Here he finds the lazy squatter, 
in his rough log-cabin, with his slatternly wife and family of 
ignorant brutish children, almost too lazy to plant and dig the 
crop of sweet potatoes, which grow here with scarcely any 
trouble or labor, and on which they depend as constituting a 
very large share of their staff of life. 

Here he will find the open-hearted, frank, daring, and manly 
hunter, who lives in the solitude of the forest, careless of the 
blandishments of society, subsisting on the meat procured 
by his trusty rifle, and on the luxuriant growth of his corn 
and potato patch. Accustomed to the deep silence and soli- 
tude of forest life, familiar with danger, and called upon con- 
tinually in the course of his hunting excursions, to face it and to 
depend on himself for protection from it, he acquires a gravity 
of demeanor, a no bleness andindependence of bearing, and a 
decision and mazriliness of character, which one may look for in 
vain among persons of the same class in the older cominunities 
of even this new country. 

Nor will one travel the whole breadth of these forests, with- 
out meeting with specimens of the highly educated, polished, 
and chivalrous Southern gentleman, who seek this wild coun- 
try for the sake of its fertile soil—for the sake of the sports its 
lakes and forests afford, and because they prefer nature to the 
hollowness, and folly, and frippery of what is called enlight- 
ened society. 
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I was journeying along one day, through one of the wildest por- 
tions of Florida which is inhabited by whites, with a single com- 
panion, whom I had known about twenty-four hours. He 
seemed well acquainted with the country and the character of 
the few squatters it contained. The country could hardly be 
said to be inhabited. We frequently rode more than a score 
of miles without seeing a human being, save each other, or a 


. Single house, a single mark of an axe, or anything which told 


of the presence of man, except the road in which we were 
riding. When we did see a habitation it was one which is 
best described by saying it was such as a squatter would build. 

Late in the day, we saw before us a squatter’s cabin, even 
rougher and more comfortless than is usually the case with 
their huts. It was built of very small pine saplings with 
the bark on, run up in the form of a square pen, no chinking 
in the cracks; one door, no window, and destitute of even the 
dirt-chimney which Indians indeed scarcely ever care for, but 
which white men, however primitive in their habits, generally 
prefer. It resembled in its construction, the turkey-pens, fre- 
quently seen in turkey countries—having the advantage of the 
latter in point of size, and in being protected by a little better 
roof. 

Just before we got opposite this specimen of backwoods archi- 
tecture, we saw emerge from the woods and stride toward the 
cabin as singular looking mortal as I ever beheld. It was a tall, 
straight old. man, whose active step contrasted remarkably with 
his aged appearance. I thought afterward the contrast was 
still more remarkable, when I learned he was even older than 
I at first supposed him to be. He was over eighty years of 
age. The weather was as cold as it ever is in that latitude— 
so cold that I was wrapped in a thick overcoat; but this old 
man seemed not to regard the weather. His feet were shod 
with only the worn-out remnants of an old pair of brogans cut 
down below the ankles, leaving a large bare space between 
the shoes and a very short pair of breeches, entirely exposed to 
the raw, cold wind. The above-mentioned breeches were of 
the coarsest materials, and were met at the waist by a loose 
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fitting coat of the same material, the two confined together and 
around the waist, by a strap of leather. An old fur cap and 
a long rifle complete the picture. 

When we got opposite the cabin we saw peering through the’ 
door and*around the corners, half a dozen of children, from the 
age of seven or eight up to a size which would warrant the 
eldest in calling himself a man. They were all of unmistaka- 
ble Indian blood, having the long, straight elf locks, the high - 
cheek bones, and wild-looking eyes, which characterize that 
race, though it was apparent, from the fact that they were of a 
light yellow color instead of the deep copper, common among 
Indians, that they had also a large mixture of white blood in 
their veins. 

The noise of our approach drew to the door an unmistaka- 
ble Indian squaw, and her appearance, together with that of 
the old white man, accounted to my mind satisfactorily for the 
mongrel appearance of the children. 

We got up to the hut just as the personage who had excited 
my curiosity arrived at the door, and a nearer view of the 
strange-looking figure but added to the curiosity already exci- 
ted in my mind by the various circumstances I had noted. It 
was impossible to encounter the steady gaze of that keen, gray 
eye, as I did, without feeling that its owner was a man of no 
ordinary mould. That eye betokened firmness and decision of 
the most extraordinary stamp, and at the same time gave evi- 
dence of an intelligence far superior to what one would look 
for in a man so attired as this one was. 

He stood at the cabin-door, gazing steadily at us as we 
passed, returning our salutation with a bow, so courteous 
and graceful, that my curiosity was still more excited than 
ever, and I could hardly wait till we got out of hearing before 
I broke out to my fellow-traveller with— 

‘Who is that old man? There must be something about 
him worth relating, and you seem to know everything about 
every body—do tell me about this man.” 

3 * Well,” said my friend, quietly, after looking around cau- 
tiously to see that we were out of hearing of the cabin, “I 
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don’t know but there 7s something extraordinary about old 
Ralph, and something that would be interesting in relation, 
provided a good writer would take it in hand and fix it up. 
At least most people seem to think so, and you are by no means 
the first stranger who has had his curiosity aroused by a 
single look at the queer old fellow.” 

Seeing that I was growing impatient, he continued : 

‘*T will tell you in a few words, for I have neither time, dis- 
position, nor capability to embellish, who and what this man 
was, and who and what he is, without troubling myself to give 
you the source of my- information. 

“ Highty-five years ago, then, there was rejoicing in the 
mansion house of a wealthy young couple in county, 
Geo. Mrs. Henry Werner had borne to her young, and hand- 
some, and talented husband, a son. This son lived, and grew, 
and flourished—growing up handsome, and vigorous, and apt— 
the darling and only child of his parents. Everything which 
wealth could command was his. His every wish was gratified, 
so far as this was possible. Of course he had the best teach- 
ers; for Mr. and Mrs. Werner were both talented and educated, 
and were determined to make their son so, if he were capable 
of it. 

‘“‘ Fortunately for the boy, he was naturally of an excellent 
disposition. If it had been otherwise, he would certainly have 
been spoiled by the injudicious and indiscriminate course of in- 
dulgence pursued by his parents. The only drawback to his 
generally good disposition was a slight tinge of vindictiveness, 
which manifested itself. It was seen, though, by his parents 
and friends, that he was exceedingly careful in having just 
grounds for a quarrel before he indulged his anger, and this 
induced them to hope that he would never commit any flagrant 
act of injustice. 

‘‘ He went to college, and was distinguished more for his 
originality and quickness than he was for application. He 
left the faculty of the college impressed with the belief that he 
was a youth of extraordinary talent, although they could not 
award him an honor.” 
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‘‘ When he returned to his home he found there, on a visit to 
his mother, a beautiful and fascinating young lady. He fell in 
love. The young lady, when he addressed her, professed a 
return of his affection, and their troth was plighted. Not far 
from Mr. Werner’s resided a neighbor, equally wealthy, who 
had several children. The eldest of these was a son possessed 
of great accomplishments and calculated to fascinate the gen- 
erality of ladies. This son was Ralph Werner’s most intimate 
and confidential friend, and was aware of the engagement ex- 
isting between him and the lady guest of his mother. The 
name of this friend was Wilbur—Charles Wilbur. The name 
of Ralph’s betrothed was Mary Benson. Wilbur was a fre- 
quent guest at Mr. Werner’s, and was always welcome. Miss 
Benson seemed to like him merely as the friend of her be- 
trothed. Even if she had been the worldly, mercenary crea- 
ture some suspected her of being, old Mr. Wilbur had no more 
property to divide among several children than Mr. Werner was 
possessed of to give to Ralph alone. 

‘“‘After a period of brief happiness to Ralph, his lady-love left 
for her home, which was distant some sixty or seventy miles. 

‘‘ Soon after she left, the hand of affliction overtook Ralph, 
and he lost both parents by an epidemic. It is useless for me 
to dwell on the grief of one so passionate as he was. I must 
hasten on, and confine myself strictly to a mere narration of 
events. 

‘Ralph found that his father was deeply in debt, and by ~ 
the time his estate was cleared, he had left a bare competency. 
After a decent interval he went to visit Miss Hartley, hoping 
to forget, for a while, in her smiles, his heavy loss. He found 
Charles Wilbur in the parlor with Miss Hartley, and saw that 
he was received with restraint, by both his friend and the 
lady. 

‘His suspicions were aroused; he watched them closely, 
and was satisfied that a good understanding existed between 
the two. 

‘“‘ He had heard that Mary Benson was mercenary, but con- 
sidered ita base slander. Now, he recollected that he was 
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poor and Wilbur rich, and he saw that she treated the latter 
with marked kindness. He sought her in private, and learned 
that Wilbur—the false friend—had addressed her, and they 
were shortly to be married. 

** What was left for him now but vengeance? His parents 
were both laid in the cold grave; of friends and intimates he 
never had many, and of these the chief had now proven false ; 
and worse still, his heart’s chosen love—she who he had 
thought loved him with a love as pure, and ardent, and disin- 
terested as his own, had proved herself to be a mercenary 
wretch, who deserted him at the first frownings of misfortune. 
His love was turned into hate, his friendship into a burning 
desire for revenge. 

*T have said that Ralph was slightly vindictive. His vin- 
dictiveness manifested itself now in this, that he was deter- 
mined to seek satisfaction from Wilbur, and that Mary Hart- 
ley should witness the combat in which her last betrothed 
should expiate with his life the foul betrayal of trust of which 
he had been guilty. He sought the lovers one moonlight 
night, in their garden retreat, provided with two knives which 
would do the work of murder quickly and silently. His plan 
was to force Wilbur to fight him in presence of his mis- 
tress, under the impression that surprise and horror would pre- 
vent her from crying out and giving the alarm. 

** Approaching the lovers silently, he saw something that he 
had not before suspected or dreamed of. Instantly his blood 
was turned into fire, and his well-considered plan of an even 
combat vanished. With a cry of fury he threw himself upon 
Wilbur, drove a knife deep into his breast again and again, 
working it back and forth, mad with half-slaked revenge ; and 
at length, leaving this victim, he turned to the perjured and 
horrified Mary Benson. He paused to gaze for a moment, 
then with one fell stroke of his knife, he stilled forever the 
beating of that heart he once hoped so fondly to press to his 
own. 

‘He paused not to gaze on his victims, but turned and 
fled from his native State forever, himself a victim of the 
most raging passions. 
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‘“‘He never went back, or wrote to any one concerning the 
remnant of his father’s estate which he had left. From that 
day he became a wanderer and a man of fighting and blood. 
Wherever he could hear of a war, even if it were the most 
petty Indian quarrel, there he was to be found in the foremost 
ranks, Few of our Indian wars there are of which he cannot 
render a faithful account; and he knows more of the wars 
which succeeded the French Revolution, than any American 
living. He always served as a private, though I have under- 
stood, and I do not doubt it, that he has frequently been of- 
fered promotion, in both Europe and America. “He went 
through the whole of the Seminole war, and was one of the 
first men within the walls of Mexico. He always refused his 
promotion with a steadiness which excited the surprise of 
every one. He maintained an impenetrable reserve. 

‘“‘ Some twenty ago, he formed a connection with the squaw, 
we saw back there, and those are his and her children. 
Though he has been absent from her, frequently thousands of 
miles, I believe she always proved faithful to him. 

‘“‘ He has been very quietly staying in one place for the last 
few years, and thought he was settled for the rest of his life ; 
but he has heard of the rumored expedition to Cuba, and he 
is on fire to join it; and I shall not be surprised to hear very 
shortly that he is in the hands of the Cuban authorities.” 

Such was the tale I heard. When I stopped that night, I 
wrote it down as nearly in the words of the narrator as I could, 
without embellishing at all. 

I felt interested in the fate of the old man, and made it my 
business to watch him and endeavor by inquiries to learn his 
after-fate. 

The suspicions of my acquaintance were correct. He could 
not resist the temptation to join once more in a battle, em- 
barked in the ill-fated Cuban expedition, and was soon after 
garroted. 
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6.—OLD ALLEN. 


‘Then the wyld thorowe the woodes went 
On every side shear.” 


Old Allen has at length passed away. He not only sur- 
vived all his contemporaries, the companions of his youth, but 
he survived the manners and customs which prevailed in his 
early manhood ; so that, in his last days, in the old communi- 
ty in which he lived, he seemed more like an antique ruin 
than anything else. He seemed to prefer the kind of life in- 
cident to a newly-settled country, and still he lingered in the 
county where he died, long after it had become old, and cus- 
toms and habits like his had passed away, instead of removing 
west, following the trail of the red-man and retiring before 
the march of civilization, as men of his cast of mind gene- 
rally do. 

In my childish days, old Allen was rather an object of fear 
with me: I used, sometimes, to pass the door of his cabin 
when he was confined to it by sickness; and his melancholy 
stare and garrulous complainings always made me hasten by 
with all possible speed. At other times I met him in the road, 
striding along, followed by his sober, cranky-looking little cur ; 
and occasionally he used to come to my father’s house. On 
all these occasions, however, I avoided him. When I grew 
older, of course, I overcame this fear, and then I used frequent- 
ly to go to his cabin and talk with him, or lead him on to talk 
of things long past. 

He was one of the very earliest settlers of his section, and 
remembered well the time when these at present worn-out 
red hills were covered with the close and heavy forest, where 
the Indian only hunted, 2nd where the white man had hardly 
set foot, even as an explorer. He remembered, indeed, when 
no evidence of civilization, not a single trace of the presence 
of a white man, existed, where now the forests are nearly all 
felled and the soil wasted. What a change from then till 
now! And in what ashort time has all this been effected ! 
Fifty years are all that have been required to alter the whole 
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face of nature, over a space of country which, in Eurore, 
would constitute a tolerable-sized kingdom! so that one who 
knew it fifty years ago would now scarcely be able to recog- 
nize it! It not only does not look new, but looks very old, 
and is called an old section. There has been a greater change 
here, in half a century, than would be effected in Europe in 
the course of centuries. 

Old Allen had many tales to relate, concerning what hap- 
pened in the early settlement of the country, and if, at some 
future time, I can recall, with sufficient distinctness, some of 
these tales, I may commit them to paper. At present, I have 
to do with the habits and appearance of the old man at the 
time I knew him. 

In person, he was tall; over six feet, in spite of a very low 
stoop in the shoulders. He must, when perfectly erect, have 
been at least six and a half feet high. I myself, with the aid 
of high boot-heels, am fully six feet high, and he always tow- 
ered above me, even with his head bent nearly to his breast. 
His frame was very large; he was by no means corpulent, so 
that he had a gaunt, huge, gigantic appearance. His gar- 
ments were of the simplest cut and coarsest material. His 
features presented the appearance of having passed through 
some rough scenes, and the marks of dissipation mingled with 
those of time. A white beard, of a month’s growth, covered 
the larger part of his face. Whether he trimmed it so as to 
give it always the appearance of being just a month old, I 
cannot say ; but I do not recollect ever to have seen him new- 
ly shaved, or with a beard longer than that already designated. 
A few scanty white locks straggled out from beneath a broad- 
brimmed hat. Sometimes this hat was of wool, and some- 
times of straw; but it always had a broad brim, sometimes 
straight and sometimes slouched. 

Old Allen never stirred abroad without a long staff or a long 
gun, and a little bull-fice which, in stuttering accents, he used 
to call F-f-un. Accompanied by these, he used to roam through 
the few remaining forests, hunting for bee-trees. This was 
his favorite occupation, and in his young days, or rather, in 
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the early settlement of the country—for when he was a little 
tight, he used to say he was j-just a-b-bout a hundred and 
n-ninety years old, consequently, fifty years before his death 
he could hardly be called a very young man—in the early set- 
tlement of the country, then, before the forests had been lev- 
elled, bee-trees were very plentiful, and the settlers feasted on 
wild honey. After the time came when wild-bees could hard- 
ly find a resting-place, he continued to hunt them as much, I 
suppose, from force of habit as from inclination ; and he met 
with sufficient success to encourage him to persevere. 

He certainly displayed a marvellous sagacity in finding bee- 
trees, and could see bees farther, and trace them better, than 
most men. Still, I never heard him say he could see a bee a 
mile, and if I had heard him say so, I should have set down 
the assertion as a specimen of what he himself used to call 
‘“‘yomancing.” No one can see a bee a mile, although Tom 
Owen told Mr. Thorpe that he, Tom, could do so. 

So fond was old Allen of bee-hunting, that after his own 
eyes grew dim, he used to ‘get a course” and then procure 
the .assistance of some one with a younger pair of eyes, to 
find the tree for him. I never accompanied him on one of his 
excursions, and, therefore, cannot give an account of his peculiar 
method of proceeding. Indeed, the thing of bee-hunting has 
been too well described by Mr. Cooper and Mr. Thorpe, for me 
to attempt to improve upon it. 

Next to a bee-tree, he delighted most in finding a hawk’s 
nest. He was a great poultry raiser and, of course, the open, 
avowed, and deadly enemy of hawks. Every Spring, he used 
to hunt them with a system and perseverance which won for 
him the regard of all the poultry-raisers in the neighborhood. 
In the matter of raising poultry, he was accustomed to see 
much trouble. He imagined that hawks, minks, and ’possums, 
as well as all the vagabond negroes around, had a special spite 
against his hen-roost; and many and dire were his threat- 
enings and denunciations against the whole class of depre- 
dators. To find a nest of young hawks, to watch day after 
day until he had shot the builders of the nest, the old hawks, 
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and then to destroy the young ones, was with him a great 
achievement. In this, as in bee-hunting, after his eye-sight 
grew dim, and his nerves unstrung and tremulous with age, 
he was accustomed to seek the aid.of younger eyes and stead- 
ier nerves. He used, sometimes, to get me to shoot the 
hawks, after he had found the nest. But even after age and 
infirmity had thus come upon him, he one day shot a hawk 
from his door, as he was flying off with a chicken. He made 
this exploit the occasion of much self-gratulation ; saying the 
hawks must not think because he had grown old, that he 
could not shoot. 

As a chicken-raiser, he prided himself on the pure blood of 
his game-cocks ; he having once been an ardent votary of the 
cock-pit. He said his cocks were of the pure Baltimore 
Blue stock. Perhaps some may say there is no such stock, 
and that old Allen must have meant Liverpool Blue. My 
recollection on this point, however, is distinct—he said his 
was the Baltimore Blue stock. He took great delight in 
relating his experience in his favorite sport and in showing his 
cocks, although, for many years before his death, he never 
pitted one, and the only evidence he had of their game was 
the frequency of their attacks on each other, and on his dog 
Fun. 

Strong drink was a great enemy of old Allen during a great 
portion of his life. For a number of his latter years, he ab- 
stained from its use; but there is little doubt it had injured 
his iron constitution. When I first knew him, near a score of 
years before his death, it had, to some extent, dimmed his eye 
and shaken his nerves. It is true he was, even then, an old 
man—indeed had arrived at the age when most men begin to 
fail in their strength; but his was a constitution which would 
have resisted the slow decay of time for years longer, had not 
time been assisted, in its endeavors, by the ‘* enemy” which 
he himself “ put into his mouth.” 

In spite of his years, the influence of strong drink, and his 
want of more than the rudiments of an education, no one 
could converse with old Allen at certain times without being 
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struck with the evidence of strong good sense—of a much 
larger share of intellect than falls to the lot of the majority of 
mankind. He had read much more than one would have 
supposed possible from the loose, rambling, vagabond kind of 
life he had led. He had perused some old medical works and 
mastered their meaning, so that I have been astonished 
at his using medical technicals which require some reading 
and observation to understand. He used these terms, too, 
familiarly and unconsciously—never misapplying one, in any 
instance. 

In his extreme age, he preferred to read some gossipy, won- 
der-relating newspaper, and for a great while, he was a sub- 
scriber and attentive reader of Wilson & Co.’s Dispatch. 
After that paper went out, he took some other similar publica- 
tion. With this, he used to sit in the shade, in summer, or 
against the sunny wall, or in the warm chimney corner of his 
cabin, in winter, and while away many a long hour, which, 
otherwise, would have hung heavy on his hands. 


7—BALD-FACE. 
‘* Vile potabis modicis Sabinum Cautharis.”’ 


‘In dullness to meet, and in dryness to part, 
Suits the barren of feeling, the narrow of soul— 
Be it ours, lads, the gladness, the grief of the heart, 
To improve, to assuage, by the juice of the bowl.” 


H and myself, were once driving along through the piny- 
woods, when we came upon a smallclearing. On the left of the 
road, in this clearing, stood a rough cabin. It was built of logs, 
notched-up, with the bark on; the roof composed of rough 
boards, held on by weight poles—no chinking of any description 
in the wide cracks between the logs. The door, which stood 
boldly open, was hung witha shutter, composed of boards, sim- 
ilar to those composing the roof, nailed to two cross-pieces of 
chopped-out timber. The nails which fastened these boards 
were, I think, the only ones used in the construction of the 
whole house ; and the architect had entirely dispensed with 
the use of sawed lumber of all kinds. This building, albeit of 
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such primitive and unpretending style of architecture, was a 
temple wherein Uncle Tom D. was accustomed to dispense law 
and justice. It was, in fact, a district court-house; and per- 
haps its simple and unpretending style best accorded with the 
stern and simple character of justice itself. On the right of 
the road, and nearly opposite the court-house mentioned, stood 
another cabin of similar appearance. It was evident, however, 
that this last was a house devoted to something more impor- 
tant than the simple dispensing of justice, from the fact that it 
boasted of a roof that was nailed on, instead of being fastened 
on by weight poles—the cracks were all stopped, and the door 
was of double thickness, and studded with numerous nails. 

Around this building, were collected some score of male hu- 
mans, in a variety of costumes, and a variety of attitudes 
Here, for instance, stood a youth, just grown, who rejoiced in 
all the glory of a coat, cut—not in the most fashionable style 
—out of some kind of cheap s/ore stuff, and set off with flaming 
brass buttons ; a cravat of many colors, knotted and twisted, 
in curious style, around his neck, while from out its folds peeped 
a shirt collar of portentous height and suspicious color. He 
also rejoiced in the possession of a hieroglyphic-looking vest, 
pants of same style, which did not quite cover the red on his 
boot legs, and boots of a size and weight sufficient to render 
them formidable weapons in a kicking match. This was, no 
doubt, one of the settlement beaux. 

Near to him, leaning against a pine-tree, stood an individual 
in russet shoes, homespun pantaloons, and shirt of brown cot- 
ton cloth. His head was surmounted by an old felt hat, and 
in his hand he held a hickory stick capable, if wielded with the 
full power of the brawny arm which carried it, of knocking 
down a bull. 

Squatting or lying on the ground, was a squad of lank, 
gawky boys, dressed out in their daddies’ old hats, which rested 
on their shoulders; their old coats, the skirts of which almost 
dragged the ground ; and their old breeches rolled up in a hard 
knot to prevent them from getting under their feet and trip- 
ping the boys up. 
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But most important of all, stood a group of the sages of 
the settlement ; conspicuous among them, stood Uncle Tom 
D., the squire himself. He was a study. I can describe 
his dress, tell the form of his features, the color of his eye; 
but the peculiar expression peeping out from that eye, cannot 
be described. But, however, he was dressed out in a full suit 
of homespun jeans, dyed of a fiery bright sorrel, and had on 
his head a brand-new white hat. His face was rather short 
—his mouth closely shut, whenever he was silent, and a slight 
yellow mark at each corner, showed that he indulged in the 
use of tobacco. He had little, short whiskers, which com- 
menced just on a level with the top of his ear, and made a bold 
start round toward the top of his nose, stopping, though, before 
they reached half way. 

The nose was a curious little feature, tipped with red, and 
elevated at the end to ¢he legitimate angle of forty-five de- 
grees—no instance being on record, where a nose has been 
able to attain a higher elevation than this. Such, however, 
was the ambition of this particular nose, that there is no doubt, 
had it been possible, it would have raised itself still higher, as 
it was of the character which despised mediocrity. As it was, 
even after it had attained the height of nose ambition, it fre- 
quently showed, by convulsive starts and twitches, that it was 
hardly contented with its position. 

Above this nose, were set two small gray eyes, the expres- 
sion of which, as I have already said, was altogether indescriba- 
ble. Itconsisted though of a strange admixture of shrewdness, 
or rather cunning, egotism, and vanity, with some small:share 
of twinkling-humor. Over the whole of these features, so de- 
scribed, hovered a perpetual smile of supreme self-satisfaction. 

And now, that I have exerted all my skill in this portrai- 
ture, I feel that I have conveyed to the reader no adequate 
idea of what I intended to convey ; but this must suffice. 

I perceived, as we drove slowly along the road, that there was 
some mysterious source of attraction within the walls of the 
cabin with the nail-studded door; the crowd all tending to- 
ward it, and numbers continuing to drop in, and after a few 
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minutes returning, wiping their lips, as if they had been im. 
bibing something. My curiosity was excited, and I proposed to 
H that we should stop and look into the mystery. He 
consented, and we dismounted, unhitched the sorrel, tied him, 
and marched straight into the cabin. 

Far the larger portion of the room was unoccupied, save by 
men, waiting their turn to go up to a counter of hewed logs 
which stretched across one whole side. Behind this counter, 
on the floor, stood a small barrel capable of holding, I should 
judge, twenty gallons. Ona shelf about two feet square, stood 
a long-necked bottle, something like a champagne bottle, a low, 
black bottle, and cheap decanter. 

Behind the counter, stood an industrious individual, who 
kept busily pouring out from these bottles a dark-looking liq- 
uid, of a horrid villanous smell, into some cracked glass tum- 
blers; adding to each tumbler a large spoonful of a dark- 
looking substance, which he extracted from a tin bucket stand- 
ing on the counter. Sometimes he proportioned the mixture 
himself, adding to it a little water and stirring it up well. 
Handing this to the thirsty individuals in waiting, they sipped 
it—some of them at least—with all the gusto and apparent 
relish with which the most fastidious epicure sips his wino; 
and on viewing this, I thought perhaps it was some strange 
substitute which these people used instead of wine. Then 
again, the man behind the counter would merely place before 
the man standing outside the counter a tumbler and a bottle. 
The latter would pour into his tumbler something over two 
gills of the contents of the bottle, raise it to his lips, toss it 
down at a gulp and immediately turn to the water-pail, and 
swallow a large draught of water. On seeing this, I was again 
lost in conjectures. 

Occasionally one of the bottles would become empty, and it 
was filled from the barrel already mentioned. Seeing that all 
the bottles were filled from the same barrel, I then thought the 
man behind the counter was a magician, who could draw sev- 
eral different kinds of fluids from the same receptacle. 

Finally, I asked one of the men who had just swallowed a 
dose, what it was he had swallowed. 
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‘“‘ Why, stranger,” said he, ‘‘ it was perhaps some of the dafn- 
edest best bald-face you ever seen |” 


8.—THE STAGE-COACH. 


“Can ride the besom, the stick can ride, 
Can stride the pitch-fork, the goat can stride ; 
Who neithemwill ride, to-night, nor can, 
Must be for ever a ruined man.” 


I got off the cars at the juvenile city of O , and took 
passage in a coach drawn up close to a platform, with a 
rather grum-looking driver sitting proudly and silently on the 
box, seeming to think himself ‘ monarch of all he surveyed.” 

After the usual amount of shouting and hallooing, seats 
were all paid for, baggage all got on board, and we started. 
Besides myself, there were six inside passengers whom I will 
introduce to the reader, not by naming them, but by a short 
description of the physique of each one. Directly in front 
of me sits a member of a corps of civil engineers, engaged in 
surveying a route for a railroad somewhere below. He is a 
fair-skinned, light-haired man, quiet, gentlemanly and unob- 
trusive in his manners, conversing, however with marked in- 
telligence. Next on the left of the engineer, sits a short, fat, 
supercilious-looking lawyer. He has a pert, pug nose, thick 
lips, large double-chin, and a countenance, which, taken alto- 
gether, as Bill N-—— says, “looks like a fat baby’s.” He 
is evidently. of the ‘ bull-frog’” genus, and seems seriously 
afflicted with an enlargement of the cranium, vulgarly termed 
“swelled-head.” Still he is, on the whole, an interesting 
companion, being a man of information, capable of conversing 
well, and even his extraordinary display of vanity serving 
rather to amuse than to disgust. On the same seat sits a 
New-York merchant—not a drummer—a good-looking and 
intelligent man, who contributes not a little toward keeping 
up the conversation. He is apparently one of those men who 
travel with their eyes wide open, always ready to pick up 
information. He seems, just now, desirous of learning all 
about matters and things in general at the South; and without 
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any of the vulgar inquisitiveness of the low-bred Yankee, he 
addressed himself to the task of extracting information from 
his fellow-passengers. 

On the middle seat with me, sits a member elect of the 
Florida legislature. He is a young-looking politician with a 
black mustache. He is returning home directly from a 
Northern tour, and the effects of night travel are apparent in 
his efforts at sleep. Between naps he talks a good deal, and 
very enthusiastically about Cuba, &c. Bajng a Key-Wester, 
and very near to this ‘jewel in the crown of Spain,” of 
course he is in favor of annexation. 

On the seat behind sit one of the yeomanry of the land, and 
a shrewd, plain-spoken old lawyer.. The latter sits mostly 
silent, but occasionally puts in a word, and always to the 
point. 

And now, reader, all this introduction, merely for the pur- 
pose of telling you what a man said to us on the road-side, 
just opposite a house we were passing. We were near a vil- 
lage, when we saw on the road-side before us a plain log- 
cabin, and heard a shout to the driver to stop. Looking more 
closely, we saw a short, thick, duck-legged little man emerge 
from the house and make tracks for the road, calling at every 
step to the driver to “stop.” The latter stopped, and the lit- 
tle man came up, “blowing like a porpus,” rubbing and 
wringing his hands, and seeming to labor under some deep 
excitement. His apparent distress excited our sympathy, but 
that sympathy was all dispelled by his calling out in the most 
hurried, excited {manner imaginable, and in his loudest 
tones: ‘ Driver, when you pass Brother Tommy’s tell him I 
rode hard and killed my horse to git here: but never mind, 
thank God Jack’s dead, and now they are all getting 
better |!” 

Of course we could not help respecting the man’s feelings, 
and also, of course, we could not repress our mirth at the 
ludicrous expression of it, and a perfect shout of laughter 
went up, almost rending in twain the old coach top. It is 
impossible to describe the mirth-provoking change which 
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came over the man’s countenance at sound of our irrepressible 
laughter. Astonished indignation and rage took entire pos- 
session of him—he stamped and danced about in the sand in 
a perfect ecstacy of rage, shaking his fist at us as we rolled on, 
and calling out, ‘‘ Laugh, d—n your souls, laugh! The devil—” 

The remainder of his sentence was entirely lost in the re- 
newed shouts of laughter called forth by his last remark, and 
we left him shouting and dancing about in the sand, “ like 
mad.” e 





IV.—THE NEWSPAPER PRESS OF NEW-YORK—THE DAY-BOOK. 


Tue newspaper and the magazine are the great weapons 
of the nineteenth century. They decide those great contests 
in the moral and political world which have, in times past, 
been submitted to the arbitrament of battle. Our age is essen- 
tially a peaceful one. The saying that “the pen is mightier 
than the sword,” has grown into an axiom. It is not until 
error has culminated in oppression, or falsehood grown to 
_ such stupendous proportions, that truth is actually for a time 
buried, that men now rise, in the majesty of their physical 
power, and beat down the errors that threaten to engulf them. 

The history of American literature affords one of the most 
striking examples of the growth of error which any country 
ever experienced. Whether its insidious advances will be 
repelled before it overthrows our liberties and our institutions, 
a few short years—it may be a few months—will tell. Let 
us take a brief review. 

In 1776, were enunciated the most sublime truths that mor- 
tal man ever conceived. They spoke in thunder-tones the great 
truth, that every king, emperor, or other personage who ruled 
over his fellow-men without their consent, was a tyrant and a 
usurper. It was not likely that such a doctrine as this would 
pass unchallenged. It was in deadly and irreconcilable con- 
tradiction with every European government. There was not 
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a monarch who could not see in it the destruction of his own 
dominion, if these principles were successful. 

England undertook to strangle them in their birth. For 
eight years she brought against them all the force of her arms, 
and all the power of her government. She was unsuccessful. 
She was forced at length to acknowledge. their supremacy on 
this continent, and, as gracefully as she could, yield to their 
establishment. But twenty years had scarcely elapsed before 
she again, under a flimsy pretext, sought to cramp their growth, 
if she could not succeed in overthrowing them. 

She was again prostrated. The energies of the young giant 
of the West this time threw off the incubus that was sought 
to be placed upon him in three years. 

Since that time have we been at peace? Almost every 
man will reply, Yes. So far as England is concerned, we an- 
swer, Nay. We have not been at peace. A moral war has 
been waged against us, more insidious, it is true, but at the 
same time more unrelenting and vigorous, and ten times more 
dangerous, than any open one in which we have ever been 
engaged. It has been a war in which newspapers, pam- 
phlets, periodicals, tracts, books, novels, essays, &c., &c., have 
been the weapons. About twenty-five years ago, Great Britain 
‘set loose” the negroes of the West Indies, that is, released 
them from the control and care of their masters, on the ground 
that a negro was entitled to a white man’s rights. It was 
passing strange that this should come from a government which 
had always claimed that even white men had no rights except 
such as came from the crown. But, paradoxical as it was, 
England became all at once the champion of the negro, and 
opposed to so-called slavery. Why she was so may be discov- 
ered, perhaps, from the remark of Sir Robert Peel, that ‘“ the 
one hundred millions of dollars paid for the abolition of slavery 
in the West Indies was the best investment ever made for the 
overthrow of American institutions.” 

We suppose Sir Robert was astute enough to see that if you 
reversed nature, it made but little difference whether you de- 
graded white men from their proper position, as in England, or 
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elevated negroes to an improper one, as in the West Indies; in 
either case the order of nature would be obliterated, and 
republican institutions therefore overthrown. 

Ever since that day the United States have been the theatre 
of an anti-slavery crusade. George Thompson was soon after 
despatched to New-England by the Anti-Slavery Society of 
London, to scatter the new doctrine that negroes were entitled 
to equal rights with white men. It seems strange to those 
who know and’ understand the negro, that such an absurd 
doctrine could ever have found a foothold. But the argument 
was stated thus : “‘ You acknowledge the negro to be a man— 
a being of the same race with ourselves. How would you 
like to be bought and sold, and labor for the support of 
others?” The negro was pronounced “A man and a brother,” 
and that was the beginning and end of the argument. This 
doctrine was industriously preached a few years with little 
success, until ambitious and designing men began to see that 
it might be brought into politics with some hope of founding a 
successful party upon it. This, of course, increased the propa- 
gandism. The North became a vast printing-house, where 
every imaginable form of argument was used to hold up “ negro 
slavery” as the most horrible of all atrocities. The pulpit vied 
with the press. Religious fanaticism was added to politica] 
frenzy. Tracts, speeches, pamphlets, and essays, were scat- 
tered ‘‘ without money and without price.” Newspapers and 
magazines were established with enormous capital, and their 
presses emitted pages as numerous as the sands on the sea- 
shore, or stars in the firmament. 

Is it astonishing that the people were converted to this Brit- 
ish doctrine? What could not have been done by force of 
arms has been achieved by the subtler weapons, the press and 
the newspaper. 

In the meantime nothing whatever was done to counteract 
all this. Every Northern publication admitted the essential 
justice of the attacks upon negro servitude; but the more 
conservative sought to parry their force by poor excuses and 
lame expostulations. The consequences are, that anti-slavery 
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at the North has grown to be a giant. It spreads out its arms 
in all directions, and the enemies of republican institutions are 
looking on the contest with pleasure and gratification. 

The news of a country generally radiates from its commer- 
cial emporium. London is the centre of England, Paris of 
France, New-York of the United States. Circumstances con- 
spire, therefore, to build up in such places large journals and 
magazines which dispense news, reading matter, &c., all over 
the country. No city enjoys so much of the general prosperity 
of the country as New-York. The South particularly has thrown 
into its lap her richest treasures, the freight of her cotton, its 
insurance, the importation of her goods, and in fact, nearly all 
her most profitable trade and business. What does she get in 
return? Does its press defend our institutions? Do its 
newspapers fairly represent us to the world? Is there a mag- 
azine there that, like ‘‘ Tue Pianration,” would dare to defend 
negro servitude ? 

Let us take a glance at facts. There are in that city twelve 


daily and weekly papers. The following is a list of them, 
with their respective circulation : 


Herald : 60,000 
Times A 40,000 
250,000 

70,000 

Day-Book 50,000 
Express 20,000 
OWE nx cade picssic se 20,000 
Journal of Commerce 20,000 
Courier & Enquirer .. aan ere 10,000 


Commercial Advertiser 
World (probably).... 


Now, among all these papers, there is but one that fully 
and unqualifiedly supports or defends Southern society. And 
that one, the ‘‘ Day-Book,” has until recently had but a lim- 
ited circulation. Almost any amount of money can be obtained 
to establish anti-slavery newspapers, but no one will risk their 
capital upon ‘ pro-slavery” publications. 
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Not long since, it is said that about $200,000 or $300,000 
were subscribed to establish the ‘‘ World,” a new anti-slavery 
sheet. In order to give it circulation it was sold, a large daily 
paper, for one cent—less than the cost of the paper upon which 
it was printed. 

Thus it is with anti-slavery zealots: almost any amount of 
money can be obtained for disseminating falsehood, but nothing 
to send forth truth. If the institution$ of the South had not 
been founded upon a rock, they would not have withstood the 
attacks upon them. 

But error must, sooner or later, meet its antagonism. Within 
a few years past the apologizing tone of the South has been 
abandoned for that of bold and open defiance. We no longer 
seek for excuses for our social institutions, but we vindicate 
them before the world, and challenge investigation. This is 
the right spirit. Error is a rank coward. He only needs to be 
taken by the throat to be effectually cowed. He will soon 
succumb to a few vigorous attacks. Already inroads have 
been made in the ranks of the anti-slaveryites. They used to 
say no one dared to defend slavery. Now the defenders are 
numérous, and the advocates of negro equality rather avoid 
than seek encounters upon the direct issue. 

The “ Day-Book,” of all journals at the North, has thrown 
a flood of light upon this question. Indeed, the growth of this 
paper justly deserves more than a passing notice. It has tat- 
tled manfully for the justice of negro slavery; and even if it 
had done no more than to simply plant the banner in the North, 
right under the eyes and ears of the anti-slavery zealots, and 
keep it flying there, it would have deserved lasting praise. 
But we rejoice to say it has done more. The writer of this, in 
a recent trip to the North, paid a visit to the editors, and 
during his stay in New-York became possessed of the follow- 
ing facts : 

The “‘ Day-Book” was started several years since by Mr. N. 
R. Stimson, now deceased, as an opponent to anti-slavery in 
every form. 

It struggled along for existence for several years, with vary- 
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ing success, until the year 1855, when Dr. J. H. Van Evrie, 
the author of the work entitled “‘ Negroes and Negro Slavery,” 
became its real, though not its nominal editor. Dr. Van Ev- 
rie’s views upon the “slavery” question soon attracted great 
attention, and made the ‘* Day-Book” much inquired after wher- 
ever it found its way. 

The Doctor holds that the relation existing between the 
black and white races at the South is not slavery; that it 
bears no analogy or resemblance to the social condition that 
the word slavery has always been used to designate, and there- 
fore that it is a misnomer, and that it ought to be gotten rid 
of, if our vocabulary can furnish us with a word that will 
explain the true idea. The negro being naturally the inferior 
of the white man, Dr. Vat Evrie holds that,he must occupy a 
position to correspond to that, or else our government is no 
longer founded upon the natural order of things, but is an 
artificial concern, like kingdoms and empires, where artificial 
distinctions exist. The negro, instead of being a man like a 
white man, is just the reverse: he is like a black man, and 
nothing else. In a word, he is a distinct race of the genus 
homo. How he became so is a question the Doctor ‘does 
not pretend to discuss in the ‘ Day-Book.” Indeed, he does 
not consider it of vital importance to know; at all events, 
not at present, when all Europe and the North, with their 
books, newspapers, and periodicals, are intent upon forcing * 
white men to recognize negroes as equals. It is best first, at 
least, to repel the danger that threatens to overwhelm our 
country and our democratic institutions—to hurl back the 
doctrine that a negro is a white man’s equal—to put to flight 
all the sophistries of abolitiondom; and after the battle has 
been fought and won, if any desire to amuse themselves in 
abstruse disquisitions as to how the negro became a negro, 
why, let them do so. The present, however, is no time for 
fine-spun theories. The negro is before us, and we know he 
is a negro as unmistakably as we know that a horse is a horse, 
or a hawk a hawk. 

Let us adapt ourselves to these facts, says Dr. Van Evrie, 
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and there is the end of this monstrous delusion of Abolitionism. 
Such is the position of the ‘ Day-Book.” Holding to these 
views it has sought to elucidate them without being led too 
much into mere party discussions. Believing in the justice of 
property in the service of negroes, it of course held that it ought 
to be protected by the federal government. It, therefore, sup- 
ported Mr. Breckinridge for President, not from party reasons, 
but for the sole cause that he represented its own principles. 
The ‘‘ Day-Book,” we understand, intends hereafter to devote 
itself more exclusively to a discussion of the “slavery” ques- 
tion, and leave the mere party aspect of the case to be conduct- 
ed by the partisan journals. We think this is a wise resolu- 
tion. Hundreds of our people, of all classes, will be glad to 
read a journal that discusses this “ question” from a high 
stand-point, and which leaves the mere question of party policy 
in the background. 

The growth of the “‘ Day-Book” has been very great within 
the past two years. The death of Mr. Stimson occurred in 
November, 1857, when Dr. Van Evrie, in connection with Mr. 
R. G. Horton, a gentleman of much newspaper experience, 
purchased the entire establishment. It was during the period 
of the late financial embarrassment, and the first year required 
great energy and resolute perseverance to make the paper pay. 
Mr. Stimson had left the establishment greatly in debt; its 
credit was gone, and it seemed not only like the starting of a 
new paper, but even more—the overcoming of a bad reputa- 
tion. It was, however, accomplished. 

Mr. Horton’s admirable business qualifications succeeded in 
placing the paper upon as sound and respectable financial basis 
as any journal in New York city. In June, 1858, Mr. George 
Olney, Jr., of Charleston, 8. C., purchased a one-third interest 
in the paper, and became associate editor. And the two first- 
named gentlemen and himself are now the sole proprietors of 
the paper. 

The success the ‘ Day Book” has achieved under its new 
proprietors has been steady and constant. When its former 
proprietor died it had about 20,000 circulation ; now, its daily 
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and weekly together have an aggregate circulation of 50,000 
copies. During the past year the ‘‘ Day-Book” has removed 
into a commodious building, immediately opposite the City 
Hall, in the public square, where the “ Tribune,” ““ Times,” 
and other anti-slavery journals are published. It thus occu- 
pies one of the most commanding and prominent positions in 
New-York. Its internal arrangements deserve a passing no- 
tice. There are five floors of the building it now occupies, 
used for the various departments of its business. Commen- 
cing with the upper story, we have the composition department, 
where about twenty hands are constantly employed in setting 
the type. On the floor below are the editorial rooms, where, 
we are happy to say, Southern visitors are always sure of a 
cordial reception, and where they will be generally sure to find 
their local papers. The first floor from the street is used as 
the business office and counting-room, where the clerks, book- 
keepers, etc., etc., do all the business and correspondence ne- 
cessary in any newspaper establishment of such a circulation, 
The floor below this, the basement, is used for folding and 
wrapping. Below this, still, is the sub-basement, for New- 
York is a town underground as well as above ground. Here 
is the printing department, consisting of an engine and two 
presses, one of which, costing $4,000, was purchased the 
past year. ‘This was rendered necessary in order to get 
the large edition of the ‘‘ Weekly Day-Book” printed in time. 
The presses are in a large vault which extends under the side- 
walk and street. 

Such isa brief glance at the “ Day Book” establishment. 
Every department is under the personal supervision of Mr. 
Horton, who manages it with the greatest economy and care. 
Indeed, were it not thus managed, the ‘‘ Day Book” could not 
be furnished at the very low rate at which itis. Large, how- 
ever, as is its circulation, it has never yet paid a profit, above 
an economical living, to its proprietors. 

The object of the ‘“‘ Day Book” is, to present as good a pa- 
per, as cheap in price, and in every respect as full of news and 
interest, as any of its contemporaries, and, at the same time, 
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have it sound and true in favor of, and not opposed'to, the 
institutions which have made these United States what they 
are, and elevated them to their present position of prosperity 
and renown. 

As a Southerner, proud of our institutions, it is a pleasure 
to refer to the establishment of a paper which explains and 
defends those institutions from the attacks of the fanatical and 
deluded. The “ Day-Book” is a standing refutation of the 
oft-repeated assertion that an anti-abolition paper cannot be 
successful. There it stands, answering day after day the 
false lugic of our adversaries. It is also an erroneous idea that 
it has no circulation except in the South. The following is 
taken from a statement which recently appeared in its columns, 
and which thoroughly disposes of this assertion : 


NO. OF POST OFFICES IN EACH STATE TO WHICH THE ‘‘ WEEKLY DAY BOOK” 
IS NOW SENT. 


Massachusetts...... emasneeys Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island South Carolina 
Connecticut 
New-York 
Alabama Virginia 
Arkansas Wisconsin 
Delaware Kansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana Missouri 
New-Jersey 
Kentucky Arizona 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Michigan 
Maryland 





It will be seen by the above that its largest circulation is, of 
course, in the South; but there is little doubt but it has as 
large a circulation in the North as almost any Democratic 
paper published there. 
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The main point, however, is gained. A paper opposing anti- 
slavery, in every form and shape, is established in the metrop- 
olis of our country. 

There it stands, a living refutation of the falsehoods of the 
Abolition world. If true to itself, as we believe it will be, it 
may become the leaven in the newspaper literature to purify 
the whole lump. Its editors, we believe, are well calculated 
for the work before them. Dr. Van Evrie is a native of New- 
York State, but his life has been of such a cosmopolitan charac- 
ter as to bring him in contact with all kinds and conditions of 
people. He served under General Scott in Mexico, as surgeon 
in the army, where he improved the opportunities afforded him 
to study the effects of the mixture of races in that unfortunate 
country, where anti-slaveryism has been carried out to its logi- 
cal result. His studies since have been entirely devoted to 
the scientific and political aspects of the slavery question ; 
and he has a large work nearly ready, embracing all the physi- 
ological facts upon which his theory of the ‘ slavery” ques- 

‘tion rests. 

Mr. Horton is also a native of New-York, born and reared 
in the eastern part of the State, where anti-slavery principles 
have never acquired much of a foothold. Strange as it may 
seem, eastern arid western New York are as different almost 
as the North and South. From the Highlands, south and east, 
the Democrats roll up from 40,000 to 50,000 majority ; while, 
north and west of the mountains, the anti-slavery element is 
all-powerful. Mr. Horton was born in what was once a large 
slaveholding county, and which still retains many of the eman- 
cipated negroes—a standing rebuke to the bad policy of the 
act. With such proprietors the ‘“‘ Day-Book” can never falter. 

It is to be hoped that the incubus of anti-slaveryism which has 
rested upon our literature, and which has polluted almost 
every step of our progress with its foul doctrines, will be ar- 
rested. It is high time that Americans resolved that they will 
not patronize any book, magazine, or paper, which is infected 
with those treasonable doctrines. Especially is this duty 
incumbent on the South, whose social safety and material 


‘ 
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interests are all wrapped up in this question. We have 
allowed the viper a lodgment in our midst. Immediate at- 
tention must be given to every book used in our schools. 
Sometimes the presence of anti-slavery is concealed under 
some plausible argument, or its virus is only perceived by the 
use of a word. In any case the real injury is there, and the 
book should be expelled from our midst. By resolute and de- 
termined action in this way, the South can bring about a great 
improvement -in literature. It only needs a little effort, and 
the important result is accomplished. Refuse every book, 
magazine, newspaper, or periodical, which does not properly 
endorse Southern society. 

The time has arrived when those not for us are against us. 
It will no longer do to be neutral in this great fight between 
truth and error, negro servitude and abolitionism, civilization 
and barbarism. A great Northern party, led on by British 
ideas, which have always been allied with every reactionary 
measure in our history as a nation, threatens to overthrow our . 
civilization, and erect a barbarism in its stead. We have 
truth on our side, and, if we lay hold of the weapons of the 
nineteenth century, we can defeat them in the field of argu- 
ment and logic. If we do not defeat them in that field, then 
we will be compelled to do it with our blood and our lives. 
Our homes must once again become the scenes of desolation 
and war before these ideas are overcome, if we do not conquer 
them by bringing against them true philosophy, sound argu- 
ment, and inductive facts. These can and will conquer them. 
The first step is to purify our literature, and, to this end, ban- 
ish every anti-slavery book and newspaper from our homes, 
and patronize and aid the circulation of our own, or those only 
which are known to be sound and true. 





THE PHANTOM RABBIT. 


V.—THE PHANTOM RABBIT. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘* Wext, Frank, yonder is something which is worth our 
seeing. What a wild, desolate appearance that old dwelling 
wears.” 

“Yes, Jack,” replied Frank, ‘it is like an old baronial 
palace in ruins. Let us see it by oll means.” 

Thus spoke two young men who were riding along the road, 
having the appearance of persons in search of adventure. They 
were mounted on spirited chargers, gayly caparisoned. Each 
wore a hunting-frock, and across the shoulder of each was a 
splendid rifle, richly mounted. As they spoke, they turned 
their horses’ heads down an avenue of ancient oaks, whose 
umbrageous arms stretched out on each side of the opening, 
through a dense forest, as if about to grapple each other in 
deadly fray. Two greyhounds, one a coal black, and the other 
a milk white, followed their masters. 

A ride of a quarter of a mile brought our horsemen directly 
in front of the old dwelling. It was a large brick building, 
of antique style, and on the very slanting roof there was a row 
of a half dozen of dormer windows. In the yard were oak 
trees of more than a century’s growth. Grassand weeds grew 
in their shade, and not a soul was there, save Jack and Frank 
to disturb the silence of the scene, or to tread down the grass 
which was so seldom pressed by human feet. 

Frank Jones and Jack Dixon were two young men—* gentle- 
men of elegant leisure’—sons of wealthy Georgian planters, 
who had moved from W county to M , while their 
sons were yet children. The city of C was their residence. 
When Frank and Jack had reached the age of twenty-one, 
having graduated in Athens, they became very fond of hunt- 
ing—especially with the rifle. Another favorite amusement 
with them was chasing the hare, called in Georgia the rabbit, 
with greyhounds. Burns and Byron were the poetical names 
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of their two favorite dogs, of the kind of which I have spoken. 
Tlfe young men never went anywhere without carrying with 
them these dogs and’ their rifles. They had travelled over 
nearly all the State on horseback, with these their companions, 
and were now, for the first time, in the county of their nativity, 
but in a different neighborhood from that in which they were 
born. They were the guests of an old friend of their father, 
and had gone to spend several weeks with him. Every day 
they went out on horseback, practising with their rifles, and 
chasing the hare with their greyhounds. ‘To-day, after dinner, 
they had ridden out for the first time in the direction of the 
old brick edifice of which I have spoken. 

Our heroes were more expert in the use of the rifle than one 
could reasonably believe, who is not aware with what precision 
a keen eye and steady nerve and much practice will drive the 
leaden messenger of death. Rabbits running, birds flying, 
and even the swallow twittering in her rapid flight, all ac- 
knowledged the superior skill of our marksmen. 

When our young men rode up before the old edifice, every- 
thing was still as death. They dismounted, tied their horses 
to the swinging limbs of one of the oak trees, and pro- 
ceeded to survey the premises. They entered the dwelling, 
and walked through the spacious apartments, as silent as if 
they had been in the mansion of the dead. So gloomy, so 
desolate, so lonely, seemed the place, that they felt as if they 
were in the world of spirits. A sense of uneasiness came over 
them, as they traversed the many rooms of this ancient build- 
ing. Not asound was heard save their own foot-steps upon 
the uncarpeted floor, and the beatings of their hearts when 
they stopped to survey more particularly some strange device 
carved upon the walls. Their dogs walked closely and stealth- 
ily at their heels, as if themselves conscious of the dreariness 
which surrounded them. 

By-and-by, Jack broke the death-like silence which had 
hitherto reigned. 

‘“‘ Frank,” said he, ‘* what a good opportunity this is to have 
an adventure with a ghost. It seems as if this was the very 
home of a.thousand of them.” 
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‘‘T expect to meet a ghost before I leave this dwelling,” re- 


turned Frank with affected gayety. ‘It is said you cannot 
kill a witch without a silver ball, and I suppose it would also 
be said you could not Ait a ghost except with the same mis- 
sile. Yet I think if one would show his face here, I could blow 
out the brains of even a ghost with the lead which is in my 
rifle.” 

All this was spoken in a tone of affected nonchalance. Yet 
the practised eye might have discovered some perturbation of 
manner beneath the assumed gayety of the speaker. By this 
time the young men had reached the highest story of the build- 
ing. Scarcely had the last word left Frank’s lips when the 
most unearthly shriek, as if a demon’s voice had broken the still- 
ness, greeted their ears, and a dark form flitted before them, 
and out at one of the dormer windows. The dogs stuck their 
tails between their legs, crouched down at their masters’ feet, 
slightly elevated the hair on their backs, and expressed their 
fear by a low half whine, half growl. The very blood seemed 
to curdle in the veins of our heroes, their hair stood on end, 
and their eyes seemed about to start from their sockets. Si- 
multaneously with the shriek they had heard, their hands in- 
voluntarily grasped more firmly their rifles, and two sudden 
clicks were heard as they furiously pulled back the hammers 
from off the capped tubes. 

There stood Frank and Jack with their rifles cocked, clutched 
with the gripe of a giant, yet trembling in every muscle, and 
gazing into each other’s face, deadly and ghastly pale, without 
power to speak or move out of their tracks. 

By-and-by the spell was broken, and our young heroes be- 
gan slowly to descend the flight of stairs up which they had 
gone, with their firearms still cocked, and their dogs whining 
at their heels. Just as they were about to leave the dwelling, 
the same unearthly shriek rent the deathlike stillness, and a 
great horned owl spread his broad wings, and glided gently 
upon the atmosphere from one of the old oaks, and lit upon 
the chimney of the old dwelling. 

** Strange, isn’t it, Jack, that when we have heard that noise 
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a thousand times before, we didn’t know instantly what it 
was ?” 

‘Tt does seem so,’”answered Jack, ‘‘ but we were so bent 
on seeing a ghost, and the circumstances were so opportune 
for gratifying us, that the sound of a grasshopper would have 
proven a burden, and the note of that little insect even we 
would have imagined something horrid.” 

‘“‘ Egad ! the old fellow sits there as if Frank Jones and Jack 
Dixon never pulled rifle trigger to cut hair or snuff candle. 
T’ll lay you a wager, Jack, I knock that fellow’s eye out, and I 
will pay heavy damages for the harm I do to any other of his 
flesh, feather, bone or bill.” 

‘‘ Done, Frank! I’d like to see you hit that chap now, body, 
bone, or feather; for he has given you the trembles so badly 
you can’t come within six inches of him with your lead, 
though he’s half as big as a barn-door. Now, if you knock 
out his eye and scoop out his brain, a box of the best E. D. 
cigars shall be yours at my expense; otherwise, I smoke 
them and you pay for them.” 

“ All right,” said Frank, as he levelled hisrifle. ‘‘ And now, 
thou bird of wisdom, look out for thy knowledge-box, for I'll 
give its contents to be devoured by the swift death-eater in 
my rifle.” 

“Crack,” went the clear voice of one of ‘I'ryon’s best, and 
the old bird of Minerva ducked his head as the ball whistled 
within half an inch of his cranium. 

‘“‘He acknowledges the compliment by a handsome bow, 
Frank,” shouted Jack ; and a merry ha, ha, greeted the dis- 
appointed rifleman’s ears. 

‘Now, Frank,” continued Jack, ‘ you shall have an oppor- 
tunity to win back your cigars. Just consider the same bet 
made in reference to my shooting as was made in reference to 
yours.” 

Scarcely had he finished speaking, when, in*response to the 
shrill, clear crack of his rifle, the owl tumbled over on the 
other side of the house. 

“Told you so, Frank, it takes your Uncle Sam to do the 
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shooting for you—Where are you going, man? You needn’t 
examine that bird, for the ball went just where I wanted it to 
go, as exactly as if you had taken it between your forefinger 
and thumb and laid it there.” 

But Frank was not to be deterred, in this way, from examin- 
ing the dead bird. At the discharge of his comrade’s rifle, he 
had seen what the smoke of his companion’s gun had prevent- 
ed his beholding. He had seen the feathers fly from the body 
of the owl as he fell over on the other side of the house. So, 
taking up the dead bird, he presented to the astonished eyes 
of Jack a hole right through the middle of the body ; and the 
last marksman was compelled to admit that, although he had 
killed his object, his shot was not so good a one as that of his 
companion. 

‘‘ Nice heroes we are, Frank, to allow an owl to so disturb 
our nerves as to render us incapable of shooting as well as a 
ten-year-old boy ought todo. But look out! See how Burns 
and Byron make that old rabbit ‘get up.’ ’Gad! she runs 
well.” 

As he spoke, a rabbit dashed within six inches of his toes, 
with the two grey-hounds close at her heels. 

‘‘Confound the rabbit, is she going to run over me?” said 
Jack, as he kicked at the little animal, which evaded th’ blow 
by springing over the foot raised against it. She dashed on, 
and just as Byron was in the act of seizing her, jumped upon 
a marble slab which covered a grave hitherto unobserved by 
our heroes, and stopped. Burns dashed round on the other 
side of the slab, as if to head her, and Byron rushed right 
upon her, and jumped at her with open mouth. He closed his 
jaws and made a motion as if to pin her down to the slab. 
Jack and Frank rushed forward to secure their game, but, to 
their surprise, there was no rabbit there. Byron pressed his 
legs and breast upon the slab, as if he thought the rabbit 
might be under him, and moved cautiously back, to secure 
her with his fangs if she should attempt to run. Burns, too, 
ran his nose under his companion’s belly, as if to drag out the 
rabbit from under it. The dogs, finally persuaded that their 
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game had made its escape, commenced jumping as high as a 
man’s head, and coursing round in circles to find their object 
again. 

Frank and Jack concluded there must be a hole in the grave- 
stone, and that the rabbit had run inte it, and thus made her 
escape. So they proceeded to examine if such were the case. 
The contrary was true. The masonry upon which the slab 
was placed was as substantial and solid as masonry could be, 
and the slab itself fitted so closely upon this that not even a 
fly or a pismire could find a crevice through which to work its 
way, much less a rabbit. Their astonishment at the escape 
of the rabbit was surpassed, just at this time, by the strange 
device upon the slab. There was the name, “ Joun De Bu- 
RUN,” in basso relievo, and no date, and no words to tell who 
the dead man was, or when -he died, or anything about him. 
Just below this name was the figure of a black dragon with 
barbed tale and tongue, and feet and wings of as horrid a de- 
scription as ever entered the reveries of a brain crazed about 
the sulphury pit and its inhabitants. From his mouth and 
nostrils breathed flames of glaring fire, and upon a scroll issu- 
ing from his mouth, were the three words “ woe! woe!! 
woe |! !? 

Horror-struck at the figure, and the words which spoke such 
fiendish meaning, our heroes, for a moment, forgot dogs, rifles, 
rabbit, and everything else, save the all-absorbing scene be- 
fore them. Just then, the dogs brushed by them, still run- 
ning, bounding, and circling, in their search after the game 
which had escaped them. This awakened the attention of 
their masters to the rabbit again. To their utter astonish- 
ment they saw her sitting upon her haunches, with her 
long ears prjcked straight up, in the identical spot where she 
was: when Byron thought he had caught her. The two com- 
panions cast strange glances at each other. Jack extended 
his hand toward the rabbit as if to take hold of her, and, just 
as he was about to close it with a nervous grasp, she bounded 
off full twenty feet, and ran, with all her speed, in the direc- 
tion of the greyhounds, which were about a hundred yards 
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from the grave. So far from seeking to avoid them, she rush- 
ed immediately past them and in front of them, as if court- 
ing pursuit. 

‘‘ What in the name of God does this mean?” said Frank, 
with apparent trepidation. 

‘God only knows,” replied Jack. 

And the two companions, as if thinking there was safety in 
their firearms, proceeded, with all possible despatch, to load 
their rifles. By the time they had accomplished this, the 
rabbit, which ran round in a circle, of which the grave was 
the centre, came dashing up once more, and leaped upon the 
slab in the same spot where she first stopped; and the dogs, a 
second time, went through with the same manceuvres which 
they had already gone through with, finally bounding around 
in circles again, to find where the object of their pursuit had 
gone. Just at this time, the rabbit, which had disappeared 
from the eyes of our heroes, as the dogs made a second at- 
tempt to catch it, re-appeared again, to their utter amazement, 
in the same spot 

“ By G-d,” said Frank, “ll put the muzzle of my rifle 
within an inch of the witch’s brain, and blow it into atoms.” 

Suiting his action to his words, he placed the muzzle of his 
gun almost touching the rabbit’s head, cocked it deliberately, 
and pulled trigger. At the report of the gun, the animal 
jumped full fifteen feet perpendicularly, and then lit.off to the 
right, immediately between the noses of Byron and Burns, 
who had rushed up upon hearing the report of the rifle. This 
time, they made no effort to seize her, but slightly erecting 
their bristles, and sticking their tails between their legs, they 
uttered a low, half growl, half whine, and slunk behind their 
masters, as if for protection. Without a word passing be- 
tween our heroes, Frank reloaded his rifle, and both of them 
walked on with rather a hurried, nervous step, toward their 
horses. As they went, their dogs stuck close to their heels, 
ooking sulky and cowed, while the rabbit, as if nothing had 
happened, gambolled on, now before, and now at their side, 
with her cotton-white tail stuck straight up, and she occasion- 
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ally stopping to munch the tender grass and herbs, which 
grew everywhere in the yard. Any one coming up, and not 
acquainted with the circumstances, would have thought that 
Frank and Jack had a tame rabbit, which was following them 
as a pet, gentle as a kitten. 

When they reached their horses the sun was just setting, 
and its farewell rays were gilding the old brick house, so as 
to make it look like an enchanted castle. Gnats, and myriads 
of ephemera, were sporting in the last rays of the declining 
sun—ephemera whose life would depart as the god of day 
called in his beams, and took his departure to illumine 
another hemisphere. The plaintive note of the swamp-spar- 
row was heard in the dense shade of the neighboring wood, 
and already the bat, the night-hawk, and the owl, began to 
flap their dusky wings around the old dwelling. The whip- 
poor-will, too, began to pour forth his sad strain, and the chuck- 
will’s widow vociferated at the top of her voice. Everything 
bespoke dreariness, desolation, and death. Could you have 
visited the regions of the dead, and have wandered among the 
cypress groves of Hades, with all the nocturnal birds of the 
valley of the shadow of death pouring their mournful wail up- 
on your desolate ear, a more subduing sense of loneliness could 
not have possessed you than that which seized upon Frank 
and Jack as they vaulted into their saddles and bade a final 
adieu to the haunted old mansion, and the ghost-like rabbit, 
which stopped when they had reached the fence that surround- 
ed its yard. Of life there seemed none, but everything, and 
every feeling, appeared dead, dead, dead. 

Six miles lay between them and Col. Graham’s, where they 
were stopping, and, with one long, simultaneous whoop, as if _ 
making an effort to arouse themselves from a nightmare, they 
proceeded, in a swift gallop, to the house of their friend. That 
night it was long ere they could compose themselves to sleep. 
But finally, fatigue overcame all excitement, and lassitude 
being a natural consequence, Morpheus embraced them softly 
in his arms, and, so soundly did they rest, that their slumbers 
that night were entirely dreamless. 
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CHAPTER II. 


The next morning, when Jack and Frank awoke, the sun 
had been several hours up, and was pouring in at their win- 
dows a flood of golden light, as if to baptize them into the 
faith of the fire-worshippers. 

“Frank,” said Jack, “I have had such a dream.” This 
was said before Jack was fully aroused, and he commenced, 
while half asleep, to narrate some of the scenes of his sup- 
posed dream. 

‘¢ That accords wonderfully well with a dream I haves been 
having,” thought Frank to himself, hardly as nearly awake as 
his companion. And he made an effort to arouse himself. 

By-and-by, both our heroes aroused themselves, and the 
scenes of the evening before came across their memories with 
all the force of reality. In vain they had been half-wishing, 
half-believing, it was all a dream they had passed through. 
As the incubus of slumber dropped from off them, the faint 
ontlines of what they had, awakening, thought a dream, be- 
came plain and distinct visions of memory upon their puzzled 
minds. But little conversation passed between them, after 
they became fully awake. That morning, at the breakfast ta- 
ble, Col. Graham noticed that his guests’ eyes appeared red and 
swollen, and that their countenances seemed a little haggard 
and careworn. He inquired of them whether they had rest- 
ed well, and obtained from them a reply that they never had 
slept better. 

After breakfast, Frank and Jack resorted to their host’s 
library to pass away the time, for they felt excessively 
ennuyed, and began to think of returning home. Colonel 
Graham had a very good library, and they turned eagerly 
from volume to volume, to see if they could not find some- 
thing to their taste, to while away the tedium of the hours, 
until the time should come for them to leave the neighborhood 
of the haunted house. After an hour or two, Colonel Graham 
joined them, and they mentioned to him their adventures of 
the evening before. 

‘You have seen the phantom rabbit, then,” said the colonel 
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to them, after hearing what they had tosay. ‘ Thereby hangs 
a dreadful tale,” continued he, ‘ and, as you do not seem dis- 
posed to engage in sport with your dogs and guns this morn- 
ing, perhaps you would be'willing to hear it, unless you are 
too much engaged with your books.” 

With one voice Jack and Frank desired their host to tell 
the tale of the phantom rabbit, for their curiosity, to say 
nothing’ of their alarm, was too much excited concerning what 
they had seen on yesterday, not to be eager indeed for some 
clue to the mysterious affair. Colonel Graham proceeded as 
follows : , 

‘* Six years ago, an aged Englishman by the name of John 
De Burun—you saw his name on the tombstone—settled in 
the old brick house which you visited. It had for many years 
been the residence of another English gentleman who had 
taken it in his head to return to his native country, in his old 
age, as he said, to rest his bones upon the soil which gave him 
birth. He owned several thousand acres of land in one body, 
around him, and when John De Burun, who had spent the 
greater part of his life upon the island of Cuba, and had 
amassed a princely fortune there, came to this State to seek 
another home, old Livingstone—for he it was who owned the 
old brick house—had just the place to suit him. Livingstone 
had called his place Kenilworth, in honor of Kenilworth Castle 
in the old country. This name added another charm to the 
old mansion in the eye of De Burun, and a bargain was soon 
struck between him and Livingstone. The latter gentleman, 
nearly eighty years of age, soon sailed for England, and De 
Burun, about the same age, immediately became tenant of 
Kenilworth. 

So great was the wealth of De Burun, that he had to pur- 
chase several other plantations, in the neighboring counties, 
upon which to place his slaves, of which he owned one thou- 
sand. From the first, the business operations of the last 
owner of Kenilworth had been conducted by an old, gray- 
headed mulatto, whom he called Pedro. Half Ethiopian and 
half Spaniard, this old slave presented a remarkable instance 
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of intelligence, gentlemanliness, and urbanity of manners for 
one in his station. He possessed a good practical English and 
Spanish education, and had a very remarkable business talent, 
which was turned to continual profit by his master, who, be- 
ing as gloomy, melancholy, morose, and misanthropic, as an 
Englishman in a foreign land can be, had nothing to do with 
his fellow-men, leading a very retired and secluded life, and 
leaving all his business transactions to Pedro. He knew well 
enough that, by the laws of Georgia, Pedro, as a slave, could 
do nothing of himself which would be binding. Yet all his 
contracts were made, and all his business done, by this faith- 
ful slave, and then ratified by himself. 

‘‘ When De Burun first moved to Kenilworth, there was one 
other white member of his family besides himself. This was 
an only daughter, just sixteen years old, named Inez. She 
had the coal black Andalusian eye, eyelashes, and tresses. 
Her skin was that of a brunette, and her form as luscious 
round and amorous as if cast in the mould of Venus. You 
will learn more of this senorita presently. Suffice it, for the 
present, to say, that this young lady fell in love, and that too, 
contrary to the wishes of her parent, especially when we con- 
sider the object upon which her affections were lavished. 
This was no other than the son of her father’s overseer. 

‘*When De Burun took possession of his new plantation, he 
caused Pedro to advertise in the newspapers for some one well 
skilled in raising cotton, and offered, as an inducement, a sal- 
ary of one thousand dollars, to any one who could come well 
recommended, and could give full satisfaction of his ability to 
comply with the requisites of a good overseer. Timothy John- 
son was a small farmer, who had met with some late reverse 
of fortune, and who, lured by the large wages offered by De 
Burun, applied for the post of overseer. Satisfying old Pedro 
of his capacity to please the owner of Kenilworth, he was em- 
ployed by the old slave, and the act was ratified by the mas- 
ter. Nor was Pedro’s sagacity deceived when he believed he 
had made an excellent bargain for his master. So attentive 
was Johnson to the interests of the plantation, that De Burun 
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could pay him his thousand dollars every year and not miss it 
out of the income of Kenilworth. 

*‘ Timothy Johnson had a son by the name of Harry, who 
was just twenty-one, remarkably intelligent and handsome, 
and possessed of that sprightliness, polish, and affability of 
manners, which so easily win their way to the female heart. 
Harry Johnson was a man destined to shine in the world. 
His broad and expansive brow, his keen and intellectual eye, 
every mark and line upon his countenance, spoke, in very legi- 
ble characters, to those who had eyes to see, of his future ele- 
vation to distinction. At the time that his father was over- 
seeing for De Burun, he was clerking in a village store, not 
far from Kenilworth, for the purpose of obtaining funds to en- 
' able him to study law, and support himself for a year or two, 
until he should succeed in getting into a practice. During this 
time, his visits home were frequent, and, though old De Burun 
would have considered it contamination for him even to have 
cast his eyes upon the beautiful heiress of Kenilworth, still 
many opportunities presented themselves for him and Inez to 
exchange furtive glances with each other. 

“Tn love, the language of the tongue does not at all com- 
pare with the language of the eye. One single glance will 
tell the tale of the heart more effectually than a volume uttered 
by the tongue. How strange is love! How spontaneously, 
how instantaneously, it springs up at first sight! This is hu- 
man nature, and Inez and Harry were both human beings. 
The first time their eyes ever met, the arrows of the blind god 
were planted simultaneously in both their bosoms. Stolen 
glances, averted looks when they chanced to catch each other’s 
eye, perturbation of manner on the part of Harry, and the 
slightly flushed cheek on the part of Inez, spoke an unmis- 
takable language. Harry dared not encourage the passion, for 
he knew the haughty and aristocratic old lord of Kenilworth 
too well, even to hope for the hand of his daughter. As to 
Inez, when the young cupid nestled in her bosom, she scarcely 
knew what it was. Partaking of her haughty sire’s proud 
contempt for plebeian blood, she would not for the world have 
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entertained the thought of loving Harry. She knew it would 
be worse than death for her to do so, and that her father would 
prefer seeing her in the cold grave, to having her united with 
any other than a family equal in rank to his own. Actual 
fear, as well as filial duty, prompted her to conceal from her- 
self the fact that she loved Harry. 

** All this time the heiress of Kenilworth and young Johnson 
had never spoken to each other. The only way and time in 
which they met, or saw each other, was during the promen- 
ades of the young senorita, in the path which led through a 
beautiful and shady grove, by the house of her father’s over- 
seer. Her walks in that direction: had become more frequent 
lately, the reason for which she concealed from herself. And 
Harry, too, although he dared not nurse his passion, thought 
there could be no harm in taking all opportunities to feast his 
eyes upon the beauty of Senorita Inez. Accordingly, when- 
ever he could steal away from his business, on Sundays, or 
other times, he was at home, promenading in the grove where 
he knew he would be certain to meet this young lady. On these 
occasions, they never pretended to exchange salutations, or even 
to recognize each other. One passed on one side of the path, and 
the other on the other, but not without stolen glances on the 
part of both. 

‘ Things passed on in this way for some time, and the passion 
which had sprung up in their bosoms became more and 
more deeply seated. Both became alarmed, finally, at the 
progress which love had made; Inez, lest her parent should 
find it out—for she knew that something horrid would be the 
result if he did—and Harry, because he saw that he had ar- 
rived at that position where his happiness depended upon the 
attainment of an object which he could never reach. They 
both resolved, and re-resolved, to place themselves no more in 
positions where they would meet, or see each other. But 
these resolutions were formed only to be broken. Like the 
poor fluttering bird, that is charmed by the deadly fascination 
of the serpent’s eye, they saw their danger, but had not power 
to break the spell. Like the poor mortal, that is cast upon 
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the stream of Niagara, and is drawn within the current that 
will dash him, amid the thunders of this awful cataract, as if 
from the very clouds, into the chasm below, they saw destruc- 
tion staring them in the face, but had not the arm of Omnipo- 
tence to avert their fate. Like the tempest-tossed mariner, 
whose tiny bark is driven within the eddying waters of the 
mighty Maelstrom, they saw that they were going down, down, 
down, but could not ply the oar with the strength of even an 
infant’s arm, to save themselves from impending ruin. Such 
thoughts as these would run through the mind of Harry— 
‘My passion for Inez has seized upon my very vitals, and it is 
now my life and my soul. ‘Take that away, and my life is gone. 
The little bark which I launched upon the stream of life is 
about to be wrecked. I know this; and, therefore, as long as 
I can keep it upon the bosom of the waters, I will even paddle 
it about among the flowering little isles of my love for Inez, 
reckless of the gulf which is yawning beneath to receive me.’ 

“And Harry acted upon this principle. He was like a mad- 
man—moody, melancholy, and absorbed in what did, indeed, 
constitute his yery life. His thoughts by day, and dreams by 
night, were of the object ‘of his love. His passion for Inez 
had become a mania, and he was a monomaniac. He saw 
that certain destruction awaited him, but dreaded it not, and 
prepared to meet it. Somewhat akin to Harry’s feelings, were 
those of Inez. -She did not go to the extent, however, that he 
did. She never could think of letting young Johnson know 
that she loved him, nor, indeed, could she think of suffering 
him to become an associate, or even an acquaintance. She 
knew her father too well, and feared him. too much, for this. 
Sometimes, indeed, the inquiry would spring up in her mind 
as to the propriety of keeping such rigid distinction between 
castes, and the idea of an aristocracy, based upon merit, rather 
than birth, blood, or wealth, would intrude itself upon ‘her, 
when her thoughts were turned upon Harry. But the recol- 
lection of the anger and the scowl with which her sire would 
meet such ideas, soon drove her back into the accustomed 
channel of thought. She remembered that she was a De 
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Burun, and a patrician, and that the most holy religion of her 
father, and that which he taught her, was a supreme con- 
tempt,"ay, a bitter hatred, for everything plebeian in its char- 
acter. And yet she was resolved to make one sacrifice for her 
love for Harry, for she now inwardly felt and acknowledged 
that she did love him. That was, to indulge in looking upon 
his handgome face whenever she could have an opportunity to 
do so; and these opportunities she resolved to make, as often 
as possible, by her accustomed promenades. And yet, all this 
time, the lovers, in passing, had never recognized each other. 
Inez feared her parent too much to do so, and Harry was too 
proud to make any advances, where he was doubtful whether 
they would be met with favor. 

** Old De Burun began to notice a change in his daughter’s 
demeanor, when her passion for Harry had rendered her taci- 
turn and abstracted. But attributing this change to another 
cause than the right one, he seemed to be gratified at it, rather 
than otherwise. Before leaving Cuba, and while his daughter 
“was quite a child, he had betrothed her to Don Alvarez, a 
youth of noble family, and related to the mother of Inez. He 
had been expected at Kenilworth for the last several weeks, 
and De Burun attributed the lowness of his daughter’s spirits 
to her Spanish lover’s absence. Glad, indeed, to find some 
excuse for her abstractedness, she eagerly encouraged her 
father’s idea relative to the absence of Don Alvarez. The Don 
was a fine-looking, handsome fellow, about twenty-five years 
old, and remarkably good and agreeable company. But Inez 
regarded him with the affection of a friend, and not of a 
lover. Her heart was not in the engagement, though she 
had always expected to marry Alvarez, and still expected to 
do so, in obedience to the wishes of her father, though she 
loved Harry. For her father’s wishes, especially in reference 
to the bestuwal of her hand, were her only law. It was now 
the month of June, and, the next fall, Don Alvarez was to 
leave Cuba, and come and find a bride and a heritage in the 
mansion at Kenilworth. 

**One evening, toward sunset, as Harry was taking his ac- 
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customed walk, in the hope of seeing Inez, he met her, 
mounted upon a fine and spirited, though gentle steed, while 
at her side was a gallant, whose dark eye, hair and skin, to- 
gether with his curling mustache, bespoke the Spanish cava- 
ier. It was Don Alvarez, who had arrived a day or two 
before at Kenilworth, and was now enjoying the society of his 
betrothed. And Inez was enjoying his company too; for she 
liked the Don very much, though she loved him not as she 
loved him upon whom were the affections of her whole heart. 
And then she had so many inquiries to make about her friends, 
and her old home upon the island. Of course she was enjoy- 
ing herself. As she passed Harry, the warm blgod shot up for 
a moment into her cheeks and temples, but fortunately it was 
not observed by Alvarez, for it would have told enough to his 
quick eye to almost burst his jealous Spanish heart. As it was, 
a pang of jealousy did shoot through his bosom, just from the 
bare fact of seeing, in the neighborhood of his betrothed, so 
handsome a face as that of Harry. They rode on, however, 
and no allusion was made to the young man whom they had" 
met. They were engaged in a gay conversation, in Spanish, 
which was not at all interrupted by meeting young Johnson. 
** Poor Harry’s heart died away within him, as he looked 
upon the gay Don, by the side of his life and his soul, which 
had assumed the form of Inez. He knew that she could never 
be his, and still, seeing Alvarez by her side, made him very un- 
happy. He guessed the truth at once, and the blood rushed 
to his head, while his brain became giddy, and he felt as 
though he would drop in his tracks. He passed on, however, 
without knowing whither he went, and a profuse perspiration 
broke out from his forehead and temples, which still burned, 
however, as if he had a scorching fever. Presently, the light 
wing of the zephyr began to fan his heated brow, and, as he 
raised his eye to heaven, he exclaimed, ‘ Blow on, thou 
grateful wind of heaven, and cool my poor scorching brain, or 
it will soon burn up, and be consumed with madness.’ By- 
and-by he came to a spot where a cold, pure stream of water 
burst out of the bank of a clear and beautiful little brook, and 
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he stooped down, and, catching the water in his hands, ap- 
plied it to his throbbing temples. Seating himself upon the 
bank, and leaning his head against the trunk of a tree which © 
stood near; a stupor came over him, and he fell asleep. A 

sweet, but cruel dream paid him a visit during the brief in- 

terval of rest—sweet, because he dreamed that Inez came to 

him, while seated there beside the spring, and applied the 

cooling liquid, with her own gentle hand, to his aching brow— 

cruel, because this would be but making him suffer the tor- 

tures of Tantalus when he should awake. 

‘‘ After having slept five or ten minutes, he aroused himself 
from his slumbers, and a slow, heavy headache was upon him. 
He began to think of his position more seriously now than he 
ever had before. He would have fled away from his misery, 
but, alas! the fire was within his bosom, and was consuming 
his vitals, without any ability, on his part, to quench it. But. 
his resolution was quickly taken, About this time had come 
the news of the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca, and the voice 

‘of the drum and the fife were heard in the streets of the vil- 
lage, where he was clerking, calling for volunteers. An anxious 
desire to get rid of the life which had become a burden to 
him, now took possession of him. He did not like the idea 
of becoming a suicide, and so he resolved to sacrifice his life 
upon the altar of his country. After passing a restless night, 
he hastened to the village next morning, and his first act was 
to place his name upon the muster-rolls of a volunteer com- 
pany, which was to start in a few weeks for Mexico. 

‘At the end of ten or fifteen days, Harry was found again at 
his father’s. There was but a little while ere he would start 
with his company to the field of battle, and he resolved to 
spend that little time with his dear parents, for he felt it 
would be the last that he would ever enjoy with them. Amid 
the booming of cannon, the shout of contending armies, and the 
thick smoke of battle, he resolved to die. To have his heart 
corrode, canker, and decay, day after day, and hour after hour, 
with slow death, was what he could not bear. He longed for 
death, but it must be a speedy one. There were sweets for 
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him in the soldier’s grave, which he could not look for any- 
where else, and under any circumstances, in the whole uni- 
verse of the Eternal’s creation. 

“ When Alvarez came to visit Inez he brought her, as a pres- 
ent, a fine Arabian courser, which had been first carried from 
Morocco to Spain, thence imported by the Don to Cuba, and 
brought to Kenilworth, especially for the senorita. He was a 
beautiful, glossy, mahogany bay, with a light, arched neck, 
small head and ears, and limbs as taper and light as those of 
the gazelle. He was spirited, indeed, but as gentle and docile 
asalamb. He it was which Inez rode on the evening on which 
Harry had seen Alvarez by her side. 

*¢ The Don had taken his departure for Cuba, a day or two be- 
fore young Johnson’s last visit to his father’s. Before he left, 
he had received a promise from his betrothed that she would 
often ride the Arabian for hissake. Every morning and every 
evening, when the weather would permit, she was taking ex- 
ercise upon horseback, in compliance with a promise which was 
so congenial with her own feelings. On the first evening after ‘ 
Harry’s return to his father’s, he had taken his accustomed 
stroll in the hope of again seeing the object of his love. He 
did see her, mounted upon her gallant steed, and looking more 
beautiful than ever. She had ona rich velvet riding-dress, a 
cap of the same material, set off with a beautiful white 
plume. Her feet were ensconced in rich satin boots, and the 
end of her toe just peeped out from beneath her robe, while the 
very stirrup seemed to embrace it with a zealous idolatry. To 
Harry she appeared the very queen of beauty, and to him she 
was as the unrivalled sun to the naked eye. 

‘¢ When she met Harry, she displayed more perturbation than 
she had ever done before. Unconscious of what she was doing, 
she gazed upon his haggard and careworn face so intensely, 
as to cause her a deep pang of mortification when she saw that, 
in her abstraction, she had forgotten to guide her horse, and 
that he had actually turned out of the path and approached 
the young man. Quickly recovering herself, she struck her 
steed a tap with her golden-handled riding-whip, and loped off 


“ 
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rather briskly. Well for thee, Inez, couldst thou have left 
behind thee the feeling that was preying upon thy boscm, as 
easily as thou castedst behind thee, him who was the cause of 
that same bitter feeling. Inez not only loved Harry, but now 
she pitied him. She had heard through her maid ,Antonia, 
who had learned it indirectly, by means of some of the other 
negroes, from Harry’s mother, of his contemplated expedition 
to Mexico. Mrs. Johnson did not dream of the real cause of 
Harry’s becoming a volunteer. She saw that her son’s health 
had suffered, but he had encouraged the idea she had taken, 
that it was from arduous labor behind the counter. She thought 
that her son was threatened with the consumption, and nothing 
but the hope that camp life might restore him, partially recon- 
ciled a mother’s heart to his going away. 

** But Inez knew the cause of Harry’s decline better than any 
one else, save himself. When she lay down that night it was 
not to sleep, but to toss in feverish restlessness from one side of 
her couch to another. If she opened her eyes, she imagined 
she could see before her Harry’s pale face, and emaciated 
frame. If she shut her eyes to try to sleep, bloody visions of 
hard-fought battles crossed her mind, and she could see Harry’s 
noble locks clotted with gore, and his pensive eye looking upon 
her, as if beseeching her to save him. Morning at last came, and 
as she arose to dress herself she exclaimed, ‘ Would to God, I 
had been born in humble life, a simple maiden, without 
wealth, distinction, or title’ Her maid heard these words 
and guessed their meaning, but dared not open her mouth upon 
this subject, for she knew her master too well. 

“At breakfast the senorita was moody and silent. Her 
father expressed fears for her health, but she assured him 
that, after she had taken her morning’s ride, she would feel 
better. Her Arabian was saddled, and she proceeded to ride 
through the grove where she knew she would see Harry. As 
she rode on, she perceived young Johnson coming through the 
woods, and not in the path as usual. She turned her horse’s 
head in that direction, seeing that Harry had not as yet had 
his attention directed toward her, and | retending to be un- 
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conscious that any one was near, rode gayly on, chanting a 
Spanish love-ditty. This was done in order to make Harry 
believe she was not aware that he was near. 

“‘ Harry was going along with his eyes cast down moodily 
upon the ground, and was so abstracted that it is no wonder 
he did not see the object of his affections. Besides this, a 
large oak-tree, with low-hanging branches, intercepted his 
vision. He was awakened from his revery by the shrill 
shriek of a female voice, as if in great distress. The next 
instant, and an Arabian courser was about to dart past him, 
rearing, plunging, and snorting, as a female form dangled from 
the saddle, under his belly, in danger of being trodden beneath 
his iron heels at every step. As Inez rode under the oak, 
some hornets which were disturbed in building their nest 
upon one of the branches, darted upon her horse’s head and 
ears, and inflicted several ‘smarting wounds with their 
stings. Stung to madness by this unexpected attack, the 
noble steed suddenly reared upon his hind legs, and the beau- 
tiful rider fell off. She was nct, however, entirely disengaged, 
but her foot, encumbered by the length of her riding skirt, got 
caught in the stirrup and she was thus suspended head down- 
ward from the saddle. This frightened her horse the worse, 
and he was about to dash off at full speed through the woods, 
where speedy death, by having her head knocked against 
some tree, would have been her certain doom. Harry, star- 
tled from his dream by ths noise which he heard, as the steed 
was about to dash past, rushed at the bridle, and held the 
charger with the gripe of a giant. 

‘¢‘ He knew the courser at once to be that of Inez, and this 
knowledge gave his arm the strength of steel. With one 
hand he held on to the bridle, and with the other, he soon 
released the senorita from her perilous situation. 

“¢¢ Qh! God and the Holy Virgin be thanked,’ said Inez, in 
a tremulous voice, ‘and you, too, Mr. Johnson, who have so 
nobly saved my life—how can I repay your kindness? All 
in my power would I willingly bestow on thee, for thy gener- 
ous deed.’ 
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‘‘ This was the first time Harry had ever heard the voice of 
the fair lady. So sweet, so tremulous with emotion, was that 
voice, that every chord in his heart vibrated as if it would be 
broken into ten thousand fragments. Never had he experi- 
enced such intense excitement. He tried to speak, but his 
voice choked. Finally he made out to say in faltering ac- 
cents : 

*¢Q lady! but one thing would I have of thee, and that I 
dare not ask. This heart longs, ay, even dies, for thee. I 
dare not ask thee to love me, but for thy love would I brave 
hell and forego the pleasures of heaven !’ 

*“ As he spoke, he pressed his lips to the small and delicate 
hand of the senorita, who, entirely overcome by feelings of 
love and gratitude, freely allowed the boon, and replied : 

‘“*¢ My heart, Harry Johnson, has long been thine, and freely 
should my hand go with it, but for the pride of my haughty 
sire, who would rather see me in my grave, and who would 
lay thee in thine, ere he would consent to our union!’ 

**¢ And to his grave now shall the vile plebeian go,’ thun- 
dered an enraged voice, as the form of an agéd man rushed 
from behind the large oak tree, which at first concealed Inez 
from Harry’s view. ‘ Accursed dog that thou art,’ continued 
the same voice ; ‘ thou hast indeed saved my daughter’s life, 
for a little distance hence have I witnessed all. And the 
voice of Inez have I heard, telling thee of her love. For sav- 
ing my daughter’s life, thou hast my thanks; but for daring 
to kiss her hand, and to speak to her of love, thou shalt die.’ 

“‘ Uttering these works he rushed upon Harry with a bright- 
ly-gleaming stiletto, and would have sheathed it in his vic- 
tim’s heart, but for some brushwood which tripped his feet, and 
caused him to fall, full length upon the ground. 

“Quick as thought, Harry pounced upon the old man, who 
was still making an effort to rise and effect his object, and 
pinning him to the earth, wrenched the weapon out of his 
hand. The next instant, and the burnished steel was raised 
as if to.strike it into De Burun’s bosom. The eyes of the old 
man gleamed like those of a serpent, as he fairly hissed out 
words of defiance. 
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“ ¢ Strike !” said he, ‘strike, thou whelp of an unclean ken- 
nel. John de Burun can die by the fangs of a mangy cur, 
and not quail even at that deep degradation.’ 

“¢Q Harry! wilt thou kill my father ?’—now shouted 
Inez in an agony of distress, who, from conflicting emotions, 
could not speak ere this. 

**¢ Call me not father, girl! thou who hast dishonored my 
name and my fame, by loving this cowardly poltroon.’ So 
spake De Burun before Harry could reply to the appeal of 
Inez. 

**¢ Kill thy father, Inez,’ said her lover, as soon as he could 
speak when old De Burun had finished. ‘ No! sooner would 
I cleave my heart: and thou, John de Burun, know that for 
thy daughter’s sake, and for thy gray locks, I will not harm a 
hair of thy head. But let thy thanks be to her and thy white 
hairs, for, but for her and them, the wrath which thou hast kin- 
dled in my bosom by thy vile epithets, seven times hotter than 
that furnace to which the three Israelites were condemned, 
should be slaked in the blood of thy deepest heart.’ 

‘“‘¢T defy thee, cur,’ answered the haughty old man. 

‘“*¢ T reply not to thy abuse,’ said Harry. ‘ And now,’ con- 
tinued he—assisting the old man to rise, and restoring him 
his stiletto—‘ go in peace, and for the sake of thy daughter, 
may the blessing of Heaven be upon thy gray head. Remem- 
ber, ye both owe me your lives.’ © 

‘‘ Harry wended his way toward the house of his father, and 
the lord of Kenilworth and his daughter walked slowly and 


‘sullenly toward their home. As De Burun left Harry, he 


gnashed his gums, and muttered as he went, ‘Revenge! 
Blood !! Murder !!!’” 

At this moment Colonel Graham was called off to see a gentle- 
man who wished to transact some business with him. As he 
was broken off in his narration, he said to Frank and Jack : 

“ Fortunately for you, young gentlemen, I shall not be .at 
leisure again until after dinner, and then, if you have rested 
from the bore which I have given you this morning, I will 
proceed with my tale.” 

VOL. I.—NO. II. 11 
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** This was the first time Harry had ever heard the voice of 
the fair lady. So sweet, so tremulous with emotiun, was that 
voice, that every chord in his heart vibrated as if it would be 
broken into ten thousand fragments. Never had he experi- 
enced such intense excitement. He tried to speak, but his 
voice choked. Finally he made out to say in faltering ac- 
cents : 

*¢Q lady! but one thing would I have of thee, and that 1 
dare not ask. This heart longs, ay, even dies, for thee. I 
dare not ask thee to love me, but for thy love would I brave 
hell and forego the pleasures of heaven !’ 

‘“ As he spoke, he pressed his lips to the small and delicate 
hand of the senorita, who, entirely overcome by feelings of 
love and gratitude, freely allowed the boon, and replied : 

“*¢ My heart, Harry Johnson, has long been thine, and freely 
should my hand go with it, but for the pride of my haughty 
sire, who would rather see me in my grave, and who would 
lay thee in thine, ere he would consent to our union!’ 

**¢ And to his grave now shall the vile plebeian go,’ thun- 
dered an enraged voice, as the form of an aged man rushed 
from behind the large oak tree, which at first concealed Inez 
from Harry’s view. ‘ Accursed dog that thou art,’ continued 
the same voice; ‘ thou hast indeed saved my daughter’s life, 
for a little distance hence have I witnessed all. And the 
voice of Inez have I heard, telling thee of her love. For say- 
ing my daughter’s life, thou hast my thanks; but for daring 
to kiss her hand, and to speak to her of love, thou shalt die.’ 

“‘Uttering these works he rushed upon Harry with a bright- 
ly-gleaming stiletto, and would have sheathed it in his vic- 
tim’s heart, but for some brushwood which tripped his feet, and 
caused him to fall, full length upon the ground. 

* Quick as thought, Harry pounced upon the old man, who 
was still making an effort to rise and effect his object, and 
pinning him to the earth, wrenched the weapon out of his 
hand. The next instant, and the burnished steel was raised 
as if to.strike it into De Burun’s bosom. The eyes of the old 
man gleamed like those of a serpent, as he fairly hissed out 
words of defiance. 
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‘ ¢ Strike !” said he, ‘strike, thou whelp of an unclean ken- 
nel. John de Burun can die by the fangs of a mangy cur, 
and not quail even at that deep degradation.’ 

“¢Q Harry! wilt thou kill my father ?’—now shouted 
Inez in an agony of distress, who, from conflicting emotions, 
could not speak ere this. 

**¢ Call me not father, girl! thou who hast dishonored my 
name and my fame, by loving this cowardly poltroon.’ So 
spake De Burun before Harry could reply to the appeal of 
Inez. 

‘¢¢ Kill thy father, Inez,’ said her lover, as soon as he could 
speak when old De Burun had finished. ‘ No! sooner would 
I cleave my heart: and thou, John de Burun, know that for 
thy daughter’s sake, and for thy gray locks, I will not harm a 
hair of thy head. But let thy thanks be to her and thy white 
hairs, for, but for her and them, the wrath which thou hast kin- 
dled in my bosom by thy vile epithets, seven times hotter than 
that furnace to which the three Israelites were condemned, 
should be slaked in the blood of thy deepest heart.’ 

‘“‘¢T defy thee, cur,’ answered the haughty old man. 

‘**¢ T reply not to thy abuse,’ said Harry. ‘ And now,’ con- 
tinued he—assisting the old man to rise, and restoring him 
his stiletto—‘ go in peace, and for the sake of thy daughter, 
may the blessing of Heaven be upon thy gray head. Remem- 
ber, ye both owe me your lives.’ © 

‘‘ Harry wended his way toward the house of his father, and 
the lord of Kenilworth and his daughter walked slowly and 

‘sullenly toward their home. As De Burun left Harry, he 
gnashed his gums, and muttered as he went, ‘Revenge! 
Blood !! Murder !!!’” 

At this moment Colonel Graham was called off to see a gentle- 
man who wished to transact some business with him. As he 
was broken off in his narration, he said to Frank and Jack : 

* Fortunately for you, young gentlemen, I shall not be .at 
leisure again until after dinner, and then, if you have rested 
from the bore which I have given you this morning, I will 
proceed with my tale.” 
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Frank and Jack assured the colonel they would not know 
how to pass their moments in the interval of his narrative, and 
hoped that time might put on another pair of wings until the 
hour should arrive for him to continue his story. 

** An everlasting plague upon the man who interrupted us 
in listening to Colonel Graham,” said Jack, after the colonel 
was gone. 

** Amen !” replied Frank ; “‘ but we must be patient, and 
hope for a happy termination of the love-scrape between Inez 
and Harry, for marry they did, I have no doubt.” 

‘© So mote it be,” said Jack; ‘ but it doubts me much, 
judging from De Burun’s character about this matter. Nous 
verrons,” 


CHAPTER III. 


After dinner found Colonel Graham and his two young’ 
friends seated in his library. The colonel proceeded as follows : 
“ One night in August, after | had been in bed about an 


hour, a few minutes past ten, I was awakened by the baying 
of my old watch-dog, Cesar. I heard the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs upon the rocks in the avenue which leads up to my 
dwelling. The rider was evidently in great haste, and it was 
not long before he hallooed at the gate. I ordered a servant 
to go and see what was wanted. Pretty soon he returned, tell- 
ing me that one of De Burun’s negroes. was at the gate with 
a message to the effect that his master was expected soon to 
die, and had sent for me to go and see him with all speed. I 
had been about the only man of the neighborhood with whom 
the owner of Kenilworth had anything to do, since his settle- 
ment in the country. As the old gentleman was ignorant, to 
a great extent, of the method of farming adopted by Georgia 
planters, he not unfrequently called upon me for aid and coun- 
sel. I was therefore, sometimes, a guest at Kenilworth, and 
a kind of intimacy, or, I should rather say, interest, had sprung 
up between the inmates of the old mansion and myself. When, 
therefore, I received a summons to stand by the death-bed of 
De Burun, I could not resist the call. 
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‘‘ Arising hastily and putting on my clothes, I ordered my 
horse and started for Kenilworth. 

“*¢T received orders from my master to bid you be in haste,’ 
said De Burun’s servant, as I reached the gate. 

«Very well,’ replied I; and off we started in a gallop. 

“As we started, fleecy clouds began to veil the moon, which 
was shining in all her silvery splendor. Now again they would ° 
pass off, and leave her rays to do their message to earth, with- 
out blocking up their way, or offering any resistance to their 
fairy flight. Alternate light and shade wore the face of fair 
Cynthia as we proceeded, each contending with the other, until 
it was apparent that the latter was about to win the mastery. 
A heavy black cloud began to marshal its forces in the south, 
and with thunders for its music, and the lightning for the flash 
of its arms, it covered the sky with its dense columns. Gem 
after gem was stricken from ‘the crown of the heavens, until 
all was shrouded in utter darkness. A vivid flash of lightning 
bursts through the dense pall, and shows us the heavy archi- 
tecture of Kenilworth mansion. ‘I'he servant accompanied me 
to the most retired part of the building, and knocking at the 
door, old Pedro opened and gave me admittance, while the 
negro slave who conducted me retired. 

‘A howl of despair burst upon my ear as I entered the 
room, as if I had disturbed the lair of some demon or some 
one damned. Upon a bed of death lay the owner of Kenil- 
worth. He raised himself in the bed, and, fastening his eyes 
_upon me, which gleamed from his dark brow as the lightnings 
from the cloud which then veiled the heavens, his withered 
lips gave vent to the sound which fell with so much horror 
upon my ear. I was oppressed, nay, even appalled. My 
cheek blanched and my heart quailed before the unearthly 
shriek. 

‘‘ ‘How dare you, fiend of hell,’ said the old man, ‘to dis- 
turb me thus ?” 

‘“‘ ‘Master, good master,’ said Pedro, ‘ this is Colonel Gra- 
ham, for whom you sent.’ 

‘“‘ The dying man looked puzzled and bewildered, but then, 
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as if recovering himself, he became more quiet, and, extending 
me his hand, said: 

*¢¢ Colonel Graham, my friend, I am glad to see you. Take 
a seat here, by my bedside. Oh! the agonies of hell are upon 
me. Woe! woe! wor! Back, fiends! down, demons! I defy 
ye all! Come with your scourges, clank your chains; 
‘and thou, too, black dragon, whose breath is the flames of 
hell—I spit upon you as you breathe your fiery sulphur in 
molten showers upon my bed. But oh, save me from that 
accursed, foul fiend of a rabbit that gambols upon the foot of 
my bed there !’ ' 

‘And the dying man, who had risen upon his couch in an 
attitude of defiance before, now turned his face to the wall, 
and buried his head in the bed-clothes, shrinking and cowering 
before the form of a rabbit which did actually appear upon his 
bed, and which I myself saw, though the apparition of fiends 
and demons was invisible, save to the eye of De Burun. After 
a minute or two the phantom rabbit leaped off the bed, and in 

doing so, became invisible. 
/ 6 6Ts he gone, Pedro ?’ said the oid man, without stirring. 

‘“‘¢ Gone, master,’ was the laconic reply of Pedro. 

‘¢¢ Then open the desk there, Pedro, and give me the MS.,’ 
continued De Burun. 

‘* The mulatto slave complied with his master’s request. 

‘‘* Has not Dr. Anderson arrived yet?’ asked De Burun with 
some impatience. 

‘‘ Before Pedro could answer, some one knocked at the door, 
and the old slave admitted Dr. Anderson. 

‘¢¢ Doctor,’ said De Burun, ‘I have not sent for you to facil- 
itate my way to hell with your damnable pills and potions. I 
feel as if I were gojng to die soon, and I wish you to tell me 
how soon the event will take place. None of your hypocritical 
cant now, about hoping I will get well. Feel my pulse, ex- 
amine me well, and tell me how many hours I have to live.’ 

‘¢ Dr. Anderson was a man eminent in medical science, and 
eminent in all the feelings of the heart and sentiments of the 
head which make a man. He was a man, though possessed 
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of many eccentricities. Therefore the rough salutation and 
speech of De Burun did not have the effect upon him which it 
would have had upon weak minds. He offered nothing in 
reply—his cheek did not flush, nor did he think of turning 
upon his heel and leaving the room. On the contrary, he ad- 
vanced to De Burun’s bedside, and, making his examination, 
thus replied to the query which had been propounded him: 

**¢ You cannot possibly live twenty-four hours. Probably 
in the next six you will be a corpse. Indeed, from the nature 
of your affliction, which is disease of the heart, you are liable 
to die at this very instant while I am speaking to you, drop- 
ping into the arms of death as suddenly as if a thunderbolt 
fell upon your bosom. And all the physicians on earth can’t 
prolong your life one second,’ 

‘¢¢ Well spoken, and to the point,’ said De Burun. ‘ Now, 
doctor, name your fee—do you hand it to him from the desk, 
Pedro, and show him the door, as 1 wish to be alone with you 
and Colonel Graham.’ 

«1 charge nothing for my services, sir,’ replied Dr. Ander_ 
son, as he started toward the door. 

‘*¢ One moment, yet—wait, Doctor,’ said De Burun—and 
then, turning to his slave he continued :—‘ Pedro, hand me 
the check in the desk, there, on the Bank of the State of 
Georgia, for one thousand dollars, made payable to myself or 
bearer.’ 

“‘ Pedro obeyed, handing him the check. 

“¢ Dr. Anderson, take this check as your fee. You must 
have it.’ 

‘6¢ As you will,’ said the Doctor, who was an eccentric fellow. 

‘‘ As he spoke, he drew from his pocket a cigar, and, twisting 
up the check in his fingers, as De Burun handed it to him, he 
applied one end to the candle, and then proceeded to light his 
cigar. Upon doing this, as he passed me, he muttered out 
something about the ‘damned old sinner,’ which startled me 
almost as much as De Burun’s fiendish howls, and left the 
room. De Burun gazed upon him in mute astonishment, and 
seemed to think he had met his match once, ere he died. 
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‘¢ After Dr. Anderson was gone, the sick man handed me the 
MS. which he had made Pedro give him from the drawer, and 
said : 

‘““¢ Colonel Graham, you have been a friend to me, and I 
have still one other request to make of you. I wish you to 
take this MS., read it to me now, and when I am dead, aid 
Pedro here to carry into execution the few simple directions 
which it contains relative to my burial. I will not yet ask 
you to promise to do so, until you have read the paper. Go 
on now with that. It contains a succinct history of my 
life.’ 

‘“*T took the MS. and saw that it had been lately written. It 
was in the hand-writing of De Burun, with which I was ac- 
quainted, from some business transactions, and was remarka- 
bly bold and clear to have been written by soolda man. I 
have the MS. now in my library, and will get it and read you 
some extracts.” 

Colonel Graham arose, and, going to a drawer, took out the 
MS. and proceeded to read some passages from the autobiog- 
raphy of John De Burun, to Jack and Frank. It ran thus: 

‘*T was born in England, in the year 177-, of an ancient 
and noble family. The De Buruns were the ancestors of the 
celebrated poet, Lord Byron, to whom I am nearly allied. 
They followed William the Conqueror from Normandy to Eng- 
land, when that country bowed to the yoke of a foreign prince. 
They afterward became fierce barons under the name of Lords 
of Horestan Castle, and among other warlike achievements, 
took part in the crusade to the Holy Land. Ralph de Burun’s 
name ranks high in doomsday-book among the tenants of land 
in Nottinghamshire, long prior to the time that my ancestors 
became the Lords of Horestan Castle. From some cause or 
other, most of the De Buruns changed their name to Byron. 
Our branch of the family refused to make the change, and 
hence my name, in which I glory, is still De Burun. 

‘¢ The De Burun family were always noted for their pride 
of birth. The poet Byron was prouder of his blood than he 
was of having been the author of Manfred and Childe Harold. 
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And I, John De Burun, had this day rather be the old and 
stricken man that [ am under the curse of Heaven, with the 
mark of Cain that there is upon my brow, than the plebeian 
president of these United States. 

‘¢ Another characteristic of our family has ever been the un- 
controllable passions of their hearts which, up to this time, 
when their blood is nearly extinct, has driven them to crimes 
of the darkest and deepest dye. I, myself, am a murderer, 
five times told. 

‘In England, when I was about twenty-five years oN, I 
had a mistress in London, with whom I one day was, when a 
vile plebeian came up and claimed her before my face. Plunged 
in crime, as I already was, though yet innocent of blood, I 
could not brook this insult. Had the being who aroused my 
anger been my equal in birth, my manner of revenge would 
have probably been different from what it was. But for an 
accursed churl to seek to beard me in my den, I could not 
stand it. My brain reeled with passion, and springing upon 
the worm who had insulted me, I plunged a dagger to the 
centre of his heart, and stamped his head beneath my heel as 
he lay dead before me. 

“ To avoid the sentence of the law, and my own feelings of 
remorse which soon overtook me, I fled to Cuba. Necessity, 
as well as a disposition to drown the voice of my conscience, 
drove me to business, and money-making. And, notwith- 
standing, I spent much of my time in revelry and dissipation, 
still wealth accumulated fast upon my hands, especially after 
I became possessed of Pedro, who, although a slave, has for a 
long time been my most intimate companion, and through my 
command, a sharer of my crimes. 

‘‘ When I was a little above sixty, I married, through the 
influence of her father, who was himself influenced by my 
blood and wealth, a beautiful lady who was then quite young. 
The family of Donna Francesca, my wife, was of noble Span- 
ish blood, her father having, on account of some whim, left 
Spain and settled in Cuba. Francesca, at the time I married 
her, was loving a gay young cavalier by the name of Don Al- 
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fonso. After I was united with the object of his affections, 
he crossed the Atlantic, and remained upon the: European 
continent for about two years. At the end of that time he re- 
turned to Cuba. In the meantime Donna Francesca had given 
birth to a daughter, whom we called Inez. Her beauty, gay- 
ety, and vivacity, were not at all impaired by this event, and 
the first thing I knew, she was engaged in an intrigue with 
the Don whom she still loved to idolatry. The result was, Fran- 
cesca died by poison, and Alfonso had to fly again across the 
Atlantic to escape my wrath. 

*¢ For fifteen or sixteen years’ after this, I continued to live 


. upon the island, a widower, as I now am, employing a matron 


for Inez, who raised her from the time she was twelve months 
old, and attended to her education. This woman died just be- 
fore we removed to this place. At the end of the fifteen or 
sixteen years, I got into some difficulty with the Spanish au- 
thorities upon the island, and deemed it best to remove with 
my daughter to this country. Before doing so, however, I had 
betrothed her as a bride to Don Alvarez, a youth of wealth 
and noble blood, and a relation of Donna Francesca.” 

*“‘ Here,” said Colonel Graham to the young men, “ follows 
an account of De Burun’s removal to this country, and an ac- 
count of what occurred between Harry Johnson and his daugh- 
ter, with which you are acquainted, up to the time that the 
old man attempted to take Harry’s life for kissing his daugh- 
ter’s hand, after rescuing her from her perilous situation, when 
she was thrown from her horse. It seems that De Burun, 
from the frequency with which his daughter rode and prom- 
enaded toward the house of Harry’s father, and from other 
trivial circumstances, began to suspect what was going on 
between his daughter and her loyer. He had, therefore, fol- 
lowed Inez at some distance, and unobserved by her, on the 
morning on which she was thrown from her horse, and the re- 
sult of his espionage is known.” 

Colonel Graham, therefore, skipped that portion of the MS, 
which gave an account of matters which he had already de- 
tailed, and commenced at the point of history where he had 
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left off :—to wit, where Harry started to his father’s house, and 
De Burun and his daughter to Kenilworth, after the adven- 
tures. which followed the stinging of the horse by the hornets. 
He continued to read as follows: 

** As I was returning with Inez to my dwelling after this 
disgraceful affair, not a word passed between us. After we 
got to the house, however, I took her to one of the innermost 
apartments of the dwelling, and reproached her with the 
infamy which she had brought upon my house. I considered 
this act of my daughter as sinking my name to a deeper pitch 
of degradation than that which it reached when Donna Fran- 
cesca indulged in the intrigue with Don Alfonso; for he was 
of patrician blood. And though my name was dishonored, it 
was not disgraced by being connected with that of one from 
the rabble. Of this, however, of course, I said nothing to 
Inez—for she was ignorant of the crime of her mother, and 
the murder committed by her father—of which last none but 
Pedro was cognizant. She little dreamed even that I had ever 
committed the murder which I had in London. Of these 
things I was determined she should remain ignorant to her 
death. 

* But, as I was saying, I reproached Inez with the infamy 
which She had brought upon ‘my house. I told her that if she 
was guilty of such conduct again she should die by her father’s 
hand. And I further assured her that nothing but the blood of 
her plebeian lover would appease my wrath. I know my 
wrath, and the storm which agitated my bosom must have 
been terrible ; for poor Inez shrunk before them as the dove 
shrinks before the stoop of the falcon. Falling at my feet, and 
clasping my knees, she begged my forgiveness, while floods of 
tears laved her cheek. I saw she would have interceded for 
Johnson, but she dared not do so, This only increased my 
anger, and feeling an irresistible propensity to plunge my 
steel in the bosom of my child, I rushed from the presence of 
my own daughter, to prevent my becoming her murderer. 

“‘T tried for twenty-four hours to quell my wrath, and 
endeavored, by all the means in my power, to think of some 
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other subject than that which had wrought me up to such a 
pitch of fury. I even laid aside my intention to seek an 
opportunity to kill Johnson. Still, if one had presented itself, 
I would have shot my stiletto into his heart with all the 
frenzy of an hyena. Things might have passed on in this way, 
and all might have gone on tolerably well, until I should have 
given my daughter and my wealth to Don Alvarez, when I 
would have been willing to die, had not that hell-hound John- 
son made another attempt to win the hand of my daughter, as 
he had already seduced her heart. 

“The next day after Johnson had saved the life of my child, 
as I was going up the stairs which led to the room of Inez, | 
saw, lying upon the steps, a note, done up very neatly, and 
directed to Inez De Burun. Stooping down, I picked it up, 
and on reading it, found it was from Johnson, and that it 
requested an interview with my child that night, at a place on 
the banks of a river which ran hard by Kenilworth. He 
pleaded the love which was consuming him, and urged also, as 
a reason for gratifying his wishes, that he had saved her life 
the day before, and had spared that of her father when it was 
in his power. The note stated that Antonia, my daughter’s 
maid, was the bearer, and requested an answer to be ane 
by the same messenger. 

‘“‘ As soon as I had read the note, I folded it up, and aeehit 
it again just as I found it, and passed on to another room, up 
stairs. I knew that my daughter had dropped her note on the 
steps, and that when she found she had lost it, she would 
make search for it and find it again. Soon after I got into the 
room, up-stairs, I heard the nervous step of Inez on the stair- 
case, as if she was greatly agitated. She passed quickly down 
the steps, and when she got where the note was, stopped for a 
moment, and picked it up. She continued, then, down the 
steps, as if to get something, and then turned round, after a 
minute or two, and ran again up-stairs, displaying much 
perturbation in the very sound of her footsteps. She was not 
aware that I had seen the note, and was probably rejoicing 
that it had escaped my attention. 
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‘* As soon as I had read the note, my course was immediately 
resolved upon, I determined to have Antonia watched, and if 
Inez did not agree, in the answer she would probably send 
Johnson, to meet him, I intended to cause her to write him 
another, in which she would consent to an interview with him, 
so that I might avail myself of the opportunity to take his life. 
I ordered Pedro to keep his eye upon Antonia, and if he saw 
her leave my house, and go in the direction of Johnson’s, to 
seize her, and search her for a note which she would probably 
carry with her. Late in the evening, Pedro apprehended 
Antonia, as she started on her errand, and brought her back to 
me, in such a direction as that it was impossible for Inez to see 
it, together with the note which she bore with her. Upon 
reading this note, 1 found that my daughter had agreed to 
meet Johnson at the place appointed by him. 

** After I had found out what answer was returned to John- 
son, | ordered Pedro to take Antonia to another slave, make 
her enter his cabin, and while Pedro stood without and 
listened, make her to say to this slave, that he must take the 
note to Johnson, and let him know that she, having no oppor- 
tunity to carry it herself, had sent it by him.. This she was 
to say to the slave, and nothing more, under pain of death. I 
was afraid to trust Antonia to go to Johnson, lest she should 
tell him that the note of Inez had been intercepted, and thus 
frustrate my plans. Pedro took Antonia to the slave’s cabin, 
and everything was done as I ordered it. Antonia dared not 
say one word more to the slave than she was directed to say, 
as she knew that Pedro was out of doors listening, and would 
assuredly report anything which she might utter, more than 
she was ordered to say. 

‘‘ As soon as she had delivered her message, and came out of 
the door of the cabin, Pedro hurried her away into my pres- 
ence, and reportéd that my orders had been obeyed. A short 
time after she left, the slave, to whom the note was given, 
performed the task committed to his charge. 

“‘ My next object was to prevent Antonia’s communicating 
with Inez. Fortune, or the devil, favored me in this also. 
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Antonia’s mother was quite sick, at the quarter, and needed 
constant nursing, and, at night, sitting up with. So I told 
Inez I would send her maid to perform this task. My daugh- 
ter very readily consented, and, under pretence that Antonia 
should go and sit up with her mother, I ordered Pedro to lock 
her up in one of the rooms of Kenilworth mansion. 

‘The place where Inez and Johnson had agreed to meet each 
other was a most romantic spot upon the bank of the river, 
near my dwelling. There were several large rocks overhang- 
ing the waters of this stream, one rising above the other, so 
that the lower rock was concealed by the upper ones. Around 
these was a cluster of dense oak-trees, with undergrowth and 
vines leaping from the shrubbery to the branches of the oaks, 
so as to form a bower, fit for fairies to dwell in. 

“ About ten o’clock at night, after 1 had lain down, not to 
sleep, but to watch, Inez softly left the house, and proceeded 
to the place of meeting. I followed her, at a distance, and 
when she reached the bower, Johnson was already there. 
While both were standing upon the lower rock, Inez com- 
menced first. Said she to Johnson: 

“¢TLet me tell you, at once, we can never marry. We meet 
to-night to part for ever. But one thing could have induced 
me to meet you here, and that is gratitude. You saved my 
life on yesterday, and spared that of my father. I come now 
to warn you that unless you flee from before my father’s 
wrath, your life will pay the forfeit. He is bent on killing you. 
As for my passion and yours, | entreat you, that, by the love 
with which my bosom yearns for you, and by that which 
burns within your heart for me, you urge it not. For my 
sake, and as you prize your life, fly, oh, fly from my father’s 
anger. I came but to tell you this, and now upon the instant 
I must return to my father’s dwelling.’ 

‘‘¢ Inez,’ replied Johnson, ‘ your appeal is not in vain. To- 
morrow I go to the bloody field of battle, there to lay down my 
life upon the altar of my country. I only wished to gaze once 
more upon your angelic features, and bid you farewell for ever. 
And now go, and may the blessing of Heaven ever attend you.’ 
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“As he said this, he pressed her hand in his, and, gently 
raising it to his lips, dared again to kissit. I was within ten feet 
of them, and yet was concealed from their view. I had nearly 
suffocated with rage. . When residing upon the island of Cuba 
I had frequently gone on hunting excursions to the prairies of 
South America. In the pursuit of wild cattle there, I had 
become quite skilful in the use of the lasso. I resolved, before 
leaving my house, to make the lasso avail me against John- 
son. Taking one along with me to where Inez and Johnson 
were to meet, I threw it over the head of the latter, just as he 
kissed my daughter’s hand. Giving my rope a jerk, and 
choking him to the earth, I rushed forward with the ferocity of 
a tiger, and plunged my stiletto into his bosom. One thrust 
was enough to take his life, but not enough to appease my 
anger. Thrice more did my steel find his vitals. 

*‘ Inez shrieked, and when she saw her lover was dead, knelt 
down in a frenzy of grief, and kissed the pallid lips of the 
corpse before her, essaying with her hands to stanch the 
blood so swiftly flowing from the gaping wounds. As was her 
grief, and in proportion to the love she showed for Johnson, so 
was my anger, and, ere I was aware, and without intending 
it, my stiletto pierced the heart of my child. I did not medi- 
tate the murder of@my daughter. It was done in a moment of 
passion. Woe! woe!! wor!!! 

“Cutting up the rope with which my lasso was made, I 
fastened stones to the bodies of my victims, and hurled them 
from the rock into the waters below. 

*¢ As I was about to return home, I saw a rabbit frisking in 
the moon-beams, near me, and thus one living object had 
witnessed my deeds of blood. I felt a strange sensation of 
horror—horror different from that which I felt before—at the 
idea that even a dumb brute was a witness against me. ‘This 
rabbit gambolled on before me until I reached the house, and 
then entered it with me. I tried to catch it, bnt could not. 
It escaped me, until next morning, and then I ordered Pedro 
to take it and kill it. He caught it and carried it out, chopped 
its head off with an axe, and gave it to.one of the dogs, which 
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devoured it. As he returned to tell me what he had done, I 
saw the same rabbit following close behind him. Cursing the 
old slave from my heart, I asked him why he had not executed 
my orders. He averred that he had, and, upon my pointing 
out the object behind him, he seemed thnnder-struck, and 
made an effort again to catch the rabbit. Whenever he was 
on the point of placing his hand upon him, he vanished as if 
in thin air. From that time to this, the phantom rabbit has | 
haunted me, and continually turned my memory to the scene 
on the river bank. 

“Pretty soon a black dragon, breathing from his mouth and 
nostrils flames of sulphury fire, became my companion, and he 
ever whispers in my ear, ‘ Woe! woe!! wor!!! This phan- 
tom is invisible save to my eye, while the rabbit may be seen 
by all. 

‘“‘ The next morning, after the tragedy on the river bank, re- 
port went out that Johnson had eloped with Inez. 

‘‘ There was yet one other act of revenge which I had to con- 
summate. Ordering Antonia to be carried to the centre of a 
dark and gloomy swamp, upon the stream near Kenilworth, I 
had a hickory sapling bent down by four athletic and strong 
negro-fellows, and, tying a grape-vine round her neck, hung 
her as I would a dog. There was no dangtr of detection in 
this, as no one ever penetrates the dark recess where the deed 
was done. As to disclosure by the negroes, I told them the 
same fate would be theirs if the thing should ever get out. 
This as effectually sealed their lips as death itself could have 
done. 

* * * * * # + 

‘“‘ When I am dead, I want a marble slab placed over my 
grave with the name ‘Joun De Burun’ upon it, in basso-re- 
lievo. In the same way must be placed, just below this 
name, a black dragon, breathing flames from his nostrils, with 
a scroll issuing from his mouth, bearing upon it the words, 
‘Woe! woe! ! woe!!! This must be done. For the di- 
rection of the sculptor, I give below a drawing of the dragon 
as I wish him represented upon the marble.” 
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‘‘ Among various other accomplishments,” resumed Colonel 
Graham, ‘possessed by De Burun, he had a knowledge of 
the art of drawing, which enabled him to represent, almost to 
the life, the figure which he wished executed upon the slab of 
marble that was to be placed over his grave. 

‘* After I had finished the MS., which occupied about an hour 
in the reading, the gray-headed murderer, who had lain quite 
quietly while I was performing the task he had assigned me, 
started suddenly up, as if from a revery, and said : 

**¢ Colonel, will you promise to aid Pedro in carrying out my 
intentions in reference to my burial? Oh! answer me quickly, 
quickly, for the pains of hell get hold upon me. Say yes, 
colonel, say yes. Oh! there is the young man whom I mur- 
dered in London. And there comes Francesca; and here is 
Johnson with his hand upon my throat; and Antonia is about 
to seize me! Back, slave! See her! She wears the grape- 
vine upon her neck! Oh! save me. Ha! there is Inez dri- 
ving off the fiends. But oh! how pale is her face, and how the 
blood trickles from her bosom. And here, too, is the black 
dragon about to devour me. Oh! save me, save me from the 
rabbit, the witness of my foul deed on that memorable night. 
Say, quick, Colonel Graham, wi// you attend to my request ?” 

‘“‘ T would have remonstrated. It was in vain, and I promised 
what the dying man desired. While he was raving as I have 
told you, he was sitting up in his bed, and his eyes gleaming 
fiercely around him, while his few white hairs stood erect up- 
on his head. As he proclaimed the appearance of the rabbit 
again, he shrunk cowed and trembling into his bed and buried 
his face in his bedclothes, while the rabbit gambolled across the 
foot of the bed and disappeared. 

‘‘ De Burun asked, once more, ifthe rabbit had disappeared, 
and when Pedro answered in the affirmative, he became, as 
before, comparatively quiet. But the great drops of sweat 
which stood upon his forehead, showed the agony which was 
going on in his bosom. He turned over on the side next to me 
and said : 

‘«¢< A murderer’s deathbed is a bed of hell. All looks dark 
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and dreary. Oh! for one moment, only one moment of free- 
dom from the memory of my deeds of blood. Not one ray of 
hope penetrates the dreary gloom.’ 

‘“‘T ventured to suggest to the murderer the blood of the 
Saviour as a balm for all his woe. 

**¢ Colonel Graham,’ said he, ‘is it possible that you, too, 
believe in this foolish fable ” And then he broke out into 
such blasphemies and ravings, as I dare not repeat. He then 
continued, in milder words, as follows: 

“‘¢ Men talk about the agonies of hell, and its flames of fire 
as a punishment for misdeeds here. But the wildest dream of 
the religious fanatic concerning a place of future punishment, 
pictures a heaven to the tortures I now suffer. One moment 
of time now concentrates in my bosom a thousand years of a 
thousand of your Christian’s hells. I, too, believe in hell, 
but ’tis a hell within a man’s own bosom. In his own heart 
he bears the elements of heaven and hell. And if you are to 
judge by the infinity of agony which I endure, I am now buf- 
feting the waves of an eternal hell. There is an eternity of 
woe in every second of time [ live.’ 

‘‘ While all these scenes were passing, it had been raining in 
torrents, but now there was a temporary suspension of the 
rain, as if gathering fresh force for another storm. The dis- 
tant mutterings of thunder are heard, and the clouds begin to 
gather from all quarters, and concentrate toward the zenith. 
Every now and then one livid sheet of lightning covers the 
whole heavens. All of a sudden a violent gust of wind rushes 
in at the door and puts out the candle. At this instant the 
rain descends, as if the very gates of heaven were opened. All 
within the room was so dark as that you could not distinguish 
the white sheets whereon De Burun lay. A minute elapsed, 
and still Pedro had not found the matches for which he was 
searching, to relight the candle. About this time I heard, not 
from the bed, but in the middle of the room, the unearthly 
howl of ‘Woe! woe! ! wor!!! Just at this time the most 
awful peal of thunder 1 have ever heard burst upon my ear, 
and simultaneously a blaze of lightning filled the room, which 
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was three-fold brighter than the light of day. By this light- 
ning we saw De Burun’s corpse in the middle of the room, 
lying upon the back, and the phantom rabbit sitting upon his 
bosom. 

**Q God! may I never again be called to stand by the bed 
of a murderer, and may i never, never pass through such 
scenes as those I witnessed on the night of De Burun’s death. 

“‘ Suffice it to say, the dying man’s eccentric wishes in regard 
to his burial were complied with. The phantom rabbit has 
kept his vigils by De Burun’s grave ever since we consigned 
him to his resting-place in the earth.” 

Frank and Jack thanked Colonel Graham for his story of 
the phantom rabbit; and, as the time had expired which they 
were to spend with their friend, the next day found them on 
their way homeward. 





VIL—RECOLLECTIONS OF LESLIE." 


Tae paintings of Mr. Leslie are conspicuous for refined and 
truthful expression—for the nicest perception of character, and 
the delicate mystery with which the mind is depicted in the 
countenance. His ‘ Autobiographical Recollections” bear the 
marks of the same discerning eye and gentle hand. He had 
the art of discriminating the precise traits which gave indi- 
viduality to the eminent persons whose friendship he enjoyed, 
and, by a single anecdote or observation, often trifling in itself, 
he conveys the justest idea of the original. He acknowledges 
that he has dwelt chiefly upon the better qualities of his associ- 
ates, but it is surprising how little this benevolence has inter- 
fered with the fidelity of his portraits. Although the likenesses 
are favorable, they are strong. He relates that a lady was 
told by Mr. Murray that most of the scandal which was ex- 
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pected in connection with the career of Lord Byron would 
appear in the second volume of his life. ‘* And will the second 
volume,” she inquired, *‘ be sold separately ?” People of this tem- 
perament might think that Mr. Leslie’s ‘‘ Recollections” would 
have been more valuable if he had shown less good feeling and 
good taste; but, to competent judges, the very delicacy of the 
representation enhances the merit and the charm. The more 
quiet and refined are the strokes by which the impression is 
made, the more we are struck by the perfection of the art 
which can effect so much by such simple means. Those who 
only see in the book a light and amusing personal narrative 
will resemble the numerous spectators who look at the pictures 
of Mr. Leslie in ignorance of the works of fiction from which 
his subjects are mostly derived, and who, judging the scene by 
its intrinsic piquancy, miss the highest excellence of all—the 
exact embodiment of the characters which Addison, Sterne, 
and Cervantes, conceived. It is not solely or mainly for their 
liveliness that he has recorded the anecdotes which fill his 
pages, but as touches of portraiture which might preserve to 
posterity the characteristics of many of the most celebrated 
personages of the time. 

It was impossible for the “* Autobiographical Recollections” 
to have been intrusted to a more congenial editor than Mr. 
Tom Taylor. Few men have displayed such bright and varied 
talents. His first distinction was earned at the University of 
Cambridge as a finished classical scholar. He next showed 
that he was as much a master of English as of Greek and 
Latin literature. He quickly became, not only the most suc- 
cessful but the most prolific dramatist of the day, and his 
pieces have owed their principal popularity to the highest of all 
merits in a work of fiction—the natural delineation of charac- 
ter. He is the reputed author of some of the happiest sallies 
in ‘*Punch,” and of numerous ballads in a style of mingled 
humor and pathos. What is still more to our immediate pur- 
pose, he is among the best living critics of art, and in the capa- 
city of editor of “‘ Haydon’s Autobiography” showed a tact and a 
taste which could not be surpassed. He had not, in the pres- 
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ent instance, to discharge the difficult task of excluding a 
mass of material, however tempting, which was unfit for the 
public eye, for the good and gentle Leslie left not a line which 
dying he could wish to blot, but his invincible modesty led 
him to speak less of himself and his pictures than was desir- 
able, and Mr. Tom Taylor has filled up the blank in an intro- 
ductory memoir, which wants nothing that his materials 
enabled him to supply. 

Mr. Leslie was of a mixed race. His mother’s ancestors 
were Scotch, his father’s English, and the ancestors of both 
settled in Maryland about the beginning of the last century. 
The son of American parents, he himself was born in London, 
where he remained during his infancy, while his boyhood was 
spent in Philadelphia, and his manhood again was chiefly 
passed in England. These various influences may have con- 
tributed to produce that balance in his character which was a 
particular feature in it. He never seemed to have too much of 
one quality or too little of another. 

His father was a clock and watch maker of great mechanical 
ingenuity. When his trade became extensive he took a partner 
to conduct his business in Philadelphia, and removed to Lon- 
don tha? he might make his own purchases for the American 
market. This migration occurred in 1793,’and on the 19th 
of October, 1794, the future artist was born in Portland-place, 
Edgeware-road. He was five years old when the death of 
his father’s partner caused the family to return to the United 
States. There was then war between America and France, 
and the merchant vessel—the Washington—in which they 
sailed from Gravesend on the 18th of September, 1799, car- 
ried twenty-four guns, and a crew of sixty-two men and boys. 
To this armament they owed their safety. On the morning of 
the 24th of October they were chased by a French privateer 
of thirty guns, with a complement of two hundred and forty 
men. Northcote, the painter, relates that the captain of an 
English frigate, on coming in sight of a ship which did not 
answer his signals, addressed: his men in the following terms : 
“ You dirty, ill-looking blackguards! do you suppose I can 
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agree to deliver up such a set of scarecrows as you as prison- 
ers to that smart frippery Frenchman? I can’t think of such 
a thing. No! you must fight until not a man of you is left, 
for I should be ashamed of owning such a ragamuffin crew.” : 
The sailors, comprehending the humor, and sympathizing with 
the valor, answered by shouts of applause, and saw in the de- 
termination of their commander an assurance of victory. The 
captain of the Washington, a Scotchman, named Williamson, 
did not make a speech, but he was a hero of the same 
stamp, and had no other notion of a fight than to 
conquer or die. The action commenced at a quarter to 
ten. The American guns were mounted upon new patent 
carriages, which were nearly all tumbled over by the recoil at 
the first discharge. In spite of this unexpected disaster, a 
spirited fire was kept up, and at eleven the privateer withdrew 
from the contest. The prediction of the captain that she had 
only retired to repair some of the damage she had sustained 
proved to be correct ; and a second engagement ensued, which 
- lasted till two o’clock. The enemy then made off, and re- 
turned no more. The comparative effects of the French 
and English mode of fighting were strikingly displayed on 
this occasion. The former, according to their usuaM#practice 
in those days, aimed chiefly at the rigging, which they com- 
pletely destroyed, but only one man was killed. Captain 
Williamson, on the contrary, directed his fire against the hull. 
The result was that thirty-seven men were killed, and fifty- 
eight wounded, or nearly one hundred put hors de combat, 
and when the privateer reached Corunna to refit she had four 
feet and a half of water in her hold. If the Washington had 
been treated in the same fashion she must evidently have 
succumbed. 

The particulars, which are given by Mr. Leslie from his own 
recollections, from the journal of his father, and from that of 
another passenger, Mr. Greatrakes, afford a curious picture of 
the different impressions made by an engagement upon persons 
of various ages and temperaments. Valor was common to the 
entire crew. In the captain it was mixed with indignation. 
He rushed forward with eagerness to try and jump upon one 
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of the enemy’s wads that had rebounded from the place it first 
struck, and was spinning round with great velocity. When 
he had secured it he tore it in pieces, fired it back to the pri- 
vateer, and all the while swore bitterly at the French. A boy 
who was carrying a twenty-one-pound cartridge had it knocked 
out of his hands by a ball. He, too, was provoked into launch- 
ing an oath against the authors of the mischief, adding, “‘ Now 
I must go for another.” Two more lads, from thirteen to fif- 
teen years of age, gave vent to their delight, during the height 
of the action, by dancing a hornpipe on the main deck, and re- 
ceived a blow from one pf the officers to quiet them. The 
steward and the third mate scrambled for the privilege of nail- 
ing to the mast the colors which had been torn away by the 
enemy’s shot. The mate came off victor, and accomplished 
his task amid a volley of musketry, which killed two geese in 
the coop on which he stood, and riddled the colors without 
touching himself. Such acts may be useless, but the senti- 
ment which prompts them is one of the symptoms of the spirit 
which wins battles. 

The passengers, on hearing that a privateer was bearing 
down upon them, bemoaned their fate in being compelled to 
traverse the seas in time of war. Their concern, nevertheless, 
seems to have been much more for their property and liberty 
than for their lives, which were not only, it might be conjec- 
tured, their most important possession, but were first to be ex- 
posed to the hazards of the die. As the provident landsmen 
hastily tumbled their goods down below, they anxiously in- 
quired whether the French would appropriate them, whether 
the unfortunate owners would be put into prison, whether they 
should ever get home, and whether it was likely to be a hard 
fight. At the commencement of the engagement the vessels were 
nearenough to use their muskets, and the balls from the priva- 
teer sounded like the pelting of hail against the window. The 
whole of the regular crew on the American side were required to 
work the big guns, and the small-arms part of the action was 
exclusively carried on by the passengers. When distance put 
a stop to this department of the battle, many of them made 
wads and handed cartridges. But the gallantry was not uni- 
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versal. A Newfoundland dog fell down a hatchway and broke 
his leg. That his howls might not distress the women and 
children, the elder Leslie put a rope round his collar, and led 
him to the farthest part of the hold. While groping about 
for something to which to fe him, he stumbled upon a passen- 
ger who had crouched into a corner in the dark. He asked 
him to take charge of the dog, and receiving no answer, put 
the rope into his hand, but it was cold, trembling, and nerve- 
less, and the grasping power was gone from it. What little 
consciousness may have previously remained to him was prob- 
ably annihilated by the appearance of a man with a rope. 

The conduct of the children conftrasted strangely with the 
energetic bravery of the majority, and the skulking cowardice 
of the few. Unconscious of danger, they played at hide-and- 
seek among the water-casks, and feasted upon the gingerbread, 
oranges, and wine, with which they were furnished by the 
steward. Little Leslie had often heard his sister play the 
‘‘ Battle of Prague,” in which the various incidents of a fight 
are imitated. His ideas of an action were framed upon his 
musical associations, and when the carpenter, whose leg was 
broken by the upsetting of a gun-carriage, was brought down 
groaning, the child exclaimed: “‘ There are the cries of the 
wounded.” 

It was necessary for the captain of the Washington to put 
into a port to repair his vessel. The wind was unfavorable for 
England, and he resolved to go to Lisbon, which was five 
hundred miles distant. He reached it on the 380th of October, 
and was detained there for five months and two days, while 
his ship was refitted at a cost of £10,000. There is a graphic 
account from the pen of Miss Leslie of the comforts they en- 
joyed during the winter in the capital of Portugal, in the year 
of civilization 1799. The family occupied half a floor jn a 
four-storied house. The rain descended in torrents, with little 
interruption, for weeks together, and was driven in through 
the crevices of the ill-fitting window-frames. So excessive was 
the damp that the shoes they took off over night were often 
covered with blue mould~in the morning. The clothes in the 
bureau, the books on the table, nay, the table itself, all got 
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mouldy. As the rooms were without fireplaces, the women 
were compelled by the cold to sit the whole of the day in their 
pelisses, fur tippets, and bonnets, and the men in their hats 
and greatcoats. Often the family went back to bed immedi- 
ately after breakfast, and only got up for their meals. In 
every country the houses are adapted to the prevailing climate, 
and little provision is made in the sweet South against inclem- 
encies of weather. 

The demand for cleanliness was resented by a Portuguese as 
an insult. A dirty old man, with a girdle of tin measures 
round his waist, drove a cow, a couple of she-asses, and some 
goats through the streets, and milked them at the doors of his 
customers. He was an inveterate snuff-taker, and upon a 
remonstrance against his milking with snuffy fingers, he 
“stopped short in his work, and went off haughtily with his 
beasts. He passed by the next day with the majesty of of- 
fended dignity, and it was not without many apologies and 
much coaxing that he was persuaded to go on serving people 
who had presumed to think his snuff a defilement. The streets 
were for general uses as well as for traffic. It was common 
to see a man draw out his knife when his pig proved unruly, 
and convert the animal into pork on the spot. He would then 
buy some furze at a neighboring shop, kindle a fire in the 
midst of the street, and in the middle of the street singe, 
scrape, and embowel the carcase. It was simply a question of 
whether it was easier to get the pig home dead or alive. 

Portuguese pride, conjoined with poverty, was prolific of 
false pretences. On the same floor with the Leslies, lived an 
hidalgo and his family, and the young English people, consid- 
ering foreigners fair game, used to peep at them through the 
key-hole. Every day the dinner-table was laid in the parlor, 
with damask cloth, napkins, and silver-plate. But this elab- 
orate preparation was solely for show, in case anybody called. 
The meal was invariably served in the room where it was 
cooked, and consisted of a stew in a large earthen pan, from 
which everybody ate with pewter spoons as they sat round it 
on the floor. The lady of the house wore an old dirty calico 
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dress at home, but when she went out she covéred her shabby 

clothes with a blue satin cloak, trimmed with ermine. Though 

she kept no servant for domestic purposes, she hired a couple 

of maids by the hour to follow her through the streets, not 

permitting private penury to abate anything from her public 
tate. 

On the last day of March, 1800, the passengers of the 
Washington got free from the damp and dirt of Lisbon. A 
gale carried away a couple of topmasts, and the ship was still 
encumbered with the wreck, when, at five o’clock in the after- 
noon of the third of April, a vessel-of-war came in sight. The 
intrepid captain at once resolved upon fighting. At seven 
o’clock the frigate shot swiftly across the bows of the Wash- 
ington, and wearing roufd in the most beautiful style, laid 
herseif alongside at the distance of only twenty yards. There ~ 
were lanterns on every gun in both vessels, the matches were 
lighted, and the passengers hardly breathed, expecting the 
crushing fire of the enemy, when a voice hailed them in Eng- 
lish, and the frigate proved to be British. The remainder of 
the voyage was presperous, and Philadelphia was reached at 
last on the 11th of May. To be detained eight months in dis- 
comfort on the passage must have been sufficiently trying to 
the elder Leslie, and vexations of another and more enduring 
description awaited his arrival in America. The business had 
been mismanaged in his absence, and he was obliged to go to 
law with the executors of his partner. His health, which had 
never been good, was rendered worse by a long and costly 
suit, and he died in 1804, while the cause was’ yet pending. 
He was a kind and accomplished man, read the best: English 
authors, and was intimate with the physicians and philoso- 
phers of Philadelphia. No class of people have a keener relish 
for literature, or a juster appreciation of it, than those who 
have recourse to it in the hours snatched from trade for the 
serious purpose of self-improvement. 

Upon the death of her husband, Mrs. Leslie opened a board- 
ing-house, and her eldest daughter gave lessons in drawing. She 
contrived to continue sending her sons to school at the Univer. 
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sity of Pennsylvania, till Charles was fourteen years of age. 
He was then, in 1808, bound apprentice to a bookselling firm 
in Philadelphia. His wish was to have been an artist, but a 
painter’s education was not within his reach The destiny of 
men is often determined by incidents of a very remote and un- 
promising nature; and little could Leslie expect that the im- 
mediate cause of the fulfilment of his cherished desire would 
be the arrival in America of the celebrated actor George 
Frederick Cooke. The sensation he excited was immense. 
He was to perform Richard III. on Monday evening, and on 
Sunday afternoon a number of people assea:bled and passed 
the night on the steps of the theatre, that they might be ready 
to rush in and secure places the instant the box-office was 
opened in the morning. At the critital moment, one man in 
‘ the rear of the crowd, raised himself up by a lamp-post, and 
ran in upon the densely-packed heads of the eager competitors 
for tickets. Yuung Leslie was among the persons who were 
fortunate enough to obtain admission. He had even more than 
a boy’s delight in the stage, and the occasion was one to carry 
his enthusiasm to its highest pitch. He had been fond of 
drawing from his infancy. He had aided his own imperfect 
efforts by the careful study of all the pictures within his reach, 
and of the prints exhibited in the shop-windows. He now 
applied his lessons to making a likeness from recollection of 
the great actor who had so vividly impressed him. His master, 
Mr. Bradford, who had hitherto discouraged his artistic tenden- 
cies, from the apprehension that they would interfere with his 
proper business, thought the sketch wonderful. It was handed 
about among the principal persons in Philadelphia, and every- 
where it was considered a surprising effort. The bookseller 
determined that such talent should no longer be kept down for 
want of encouragement. He raised a fund to enable his ap- 
prentice to study painting for two years in Europe, and in 
November, 1811, sent him to London under the charge of his 
partner. 

The youth had a dreamy remembrance of the splendors of 
the great metropolis. His conceptions had swelled in the in- 
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terval. It was the centre of all that was imposing in art, 
acting, and literature, and he panted to be a spectator of the 
wonders of which he daily heard. While the novelty lasted 
he was not disappointed, but when the scene became familiar 
and the excitement had subsided he felt himself alone. In his 
desolate lodgings he sighed for the social sympathies of his 
happy home-circle, and he would gladly have returned to his 
place behind Mr. Bradford’s counter if he had not thought it 
due to the gentlemen who had furnished him with funds to 
fulfil his part of the compact. In the meanwhile he made 
some valuable acquaintances, and among the number was 
Allston. This artist carried one of his juvenile works to Sir 
William Beechey, to ask his opinion of it. ‘ Sir,” said the 
blunt academician, ‘ that is not flesh, but mud; it is as much 
mud as if you had taken it out of the kennel and painted the 
picture.” He afterward came to excel in color, and it was he 
who initiated his young friend into its principles. ‘ He di- 
rected my attention,” says Mr. Leslie, ‘ to the Venetian 
school, particularly to the works of Paul Veronese, and taught 
me to see through the accumulated dirt of ages the exquisite 
charm that lay beneath. Yet for a long time I took the merit 
of the Venetians on trust, and, if left to myself, should have 
preferred works which I now feel to be comparatively worth- 
less. I remember when the picture of ‘ The Ages,’ by Titian, 
was first pointed out to me by Allston as an exqusite work, I 
thought he was laughing at me.’”’ No one can read this pas- 
sage and not be reminded of the description given by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds of his disappointment when he first saw the 
works of Raphael in the Vatican. In literature, just as much 
as in painting, the best taste is always an educated taste. The 
untutored eye and understanding can only perceive gross and 
glaring effects. The most refined and exquisite beauties are 
imperceptible until training has taught us to distinguish them. 
The humor of Addison charms by its subtilty, but the very 
subtilty which is its merit prevents many who would relish 
a farce from perceiving that it is humor at all; and Milton 
would sound less sublime to the audience of a minor theatre 
than the rant of their favorite melo-dramatic heroes. 
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The second or third year that Leslie was in London, Allston 
fell ill, and went for change of air to Clifton, where his uncle, 
Mr. Vanderhorst resided. This gentleman entertained a rabid 
antipathy to the faculty, and exhorted his nephew “ not to let 
one of those rascals enter his door.” Allston, nervous, and in 
awe of his uncle, kept secret that he was visited twice a day 
by an eminent surgeon, Mr. King. The poor patient lived in 
constant apprehension of detection, but recovered through the 
skill of his medical attendant, without his imperious relative 
suspecting that ‘‘ one of the rascals” had crossed the thresh- 
old. The elated Mr. Vanderhorst consequently took to himself 
the entire credit of the cure—duped, as always happens to 
despots, by others, and, like all vain men, the dupe of his own 
conceit. , 

Leslie accompanied Allston to Clifton, and the journey 
brought him acquainted with one of the celebrities of the age. 
At Salt Hill, the invalid became too ill to proceed. There was 
an affectionate friendship between him and Coleridge, and it 
was determined to send for the poet. He immediately obeyed 
the summons, and took with him a physician. Mr. Leslie ap- 
peals to this incident as an answer to the sweeping sentence pro- 
nounced upon him, that “‘ he was a good man, but that when- 
ever anything presented itself to him in the shape of a moral 
duty he was utterly incapable of performing it.” To persons, 
indeed, who had family ties or pressing business it would have 
been some sacrifice to have been suddenly summoned from 
home to spend several days at an inn in attendance upon a 
sick friend. But there was nothing in the world that Coleridge 
loved better than a jaunt, with good cheer at the end of it, 
His foible was that he could only yield to duty so far as it 
was pleasant. The moment he was called upon to thwart his 
inclinations he declined the task, and appeared one of the most 
helpless and reckless of mortals. There could be no stronger 
illustration of it than the circumstance which immediately 
followed his trip to Salt Hill. He was engaged to lecture upon 
Shakespeare at Bristol. His admirers had made great efforts to 
obtain him subscribers, the day was settled, and he was hourly 
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expected, when a gentleman announced that he had travelled 
part of the way with him from London, and that he had gone 
on to North Wales. The sole cause of this strange proceeding 
was his discovery that a lady in the coach was the sister of a 
friend, and he at once resolved to accompany her to her home. 
His engagement to the public, his responsibility to his support- 
ers, his pecuniary interests, were all flung aside in an instant, 
and without one word of notice to his expecting audience, he 
gave himself up to the passing whim. His principal patrons, 
having accidentally learned the truth, hurried round to the 
ticket-holders, and informed them that the lectures were post- 
poned until further notice. When the truant at last appeared 
a fresh day was fixed. The hour and the subscribers arrived, 
but Coleridge was not there. A hue-and-cry was raised for 
him, and he was discovered sitting unabashed over a bottle of 
wine. He was led off to his impatient audience, and his apol- 
ogy to them was that he had “ met with an unavoidable 
interruption.” The unavoidable interruption, in the first in- 
stance, had been the desire to prolong a stage-coach flirtation, 
and, in the second, to prolong the pleasures of the table. With 
the excuse of a sick friend, he would only have been too happy 
to repeat the experiment of making a second journey into 
Wales. 

Incidents like these prove that Mr. Leslie is mistaken in his 
notion that ‘ Coleridge’s want of success in all worldly matters 
may be attributed to the mastery possessed over him by his 
own wonderful mind.” It was not the wonderful part of his 
mind which mastered him, but the inferior part of his self-in- 
dulgent nature. It was not his genius but his subjection to 
his appetites and amusements which led him to sport with the 
most solemn obligations, enthralled by a bottle of wine, or by 
a female passenger in a coach. There is truth, however, in 
the observation which Mr. Leslie subjoins, “ that common men 
as often succeed by the qualities they want, as great men fail 
by those they have” He reports a remark which he heard 
made by Sir Walter Scott, which points to one of the causes 
why the ablest persons are not always the best adapted to get 
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on in life. ‘' I never,” he said, ‘“‘ knew a man of genius, and 
I have known many, who could be regular in all his habits, 
but I have known many a blockhead who could.” The reason 
_ is obvious. 1f the understanding is occupied by high thoughts, 
and is steadily working out a subject with earnestness, it has 
not the leisure to attend to numberless matters which are the 
main employment of the majority of mankind. ‘ Whoever,” 
wrote Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘ is resolved to excel in painting, 
or, indeed, in any other art, must bring all his mind to bear 
upon that one object from the moment he rises till he goes to 
bed.” Such concentration of purpose, and the excellence 
which is the consequence of it, implies neglect of other 
things, and this neglect is often manifested in the exact par- 
ticulars which are necessary to secure worldly advantages. 
People in general instinctively take themselves as their stand- . 
ard in their judgments of character, instead of attempting to 
penetrate into the individualities of natures different from 
their own, or we should less often hear wonder expressed that 
a man of letters is not as methodical as a clerk, and that he 
falls short in a variety of particulars which are duly per- 
formed by those who make them their business. Malone 
commits the common mistake in speaking of Gibbon: “ He is 
so exceedingly indolent,” he says, ‘ that he never even pares 
his nails. His servant, while he is reading, takes up one of his 
hands, and when he has performed the operation lays it down, 
and then manages the other—the patient in the meanwhile 
scarcely knowing what is going on, and quietly pursuing his 
studies.”* To assert broadly that Gibbon was “ exceedingly 
indolent” was absurd. His ‘“ History” alone would prove 
that his industry must have been prodigious. The very state- 
ment of Malone shows that Gibbon was not indolent, but pre- 
occupied, and if he was insensible to the paring of his nails, it 
was because he was absorbed in his book. The individual in- 
stance of negligence appears ridiculous, and would indeed 
have been foolish if it had been isolated, but it was part of a 





* Life of Malone, by Sir James Prior, p. 382. 
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general inattention to ordinary affairs that he might devote 
himself exclusively to the gigantic labors, without which we 
could never have possessed the “ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” ‘The apology is inapplicable to the case of . 
Coleridge, who, instead of neglecting little things for great, 
neglected great things for little. ‘ He could not,” pleads his 
amiable advocate, ‘“ direct his extraordinary powers to the im- 
mediately useful occupations of life, unless he was perpetually 
urged on by some kind friend” As an example, Mr. Leslie 
instances the tragedy of ‘ Remorse,” which, he says, would 
never have been completed, except for the importunity of the 
Morgans, in whose house the poet then resided. In other 
words, he could not direct his extraordinary powers to literary 
composition, which was his proper pursuit—a pursuit which 
he did not eschew for any higher calling, but for sauntering, 
talking, and the pleasures of sense. If he was to be excused, 
it must have been from some constitutional infirmity which 
may often press heavily, though the symptoms are not appa- 
rent in the general health. His example was not one that was 
ever likely to mislead, and happily at present it is not the 
fashion for silly people to attempt to pass for geniuses by copy- 
ing their defects. ‘ Affectation,” it was well said by Fuseli, 
‘* is the action of a lie. It is generally a composition of con- 
ceit and deceit—an effort to gain a superiority by false pre- 
tences.” 

The lectures on Shakespeare were given at Bristol, in the 
year 1814, during the fortnight that Leslie was staying at 
Clifton, and he was present at three of them. He subse- 
quently attended the course which Coleridge delivered on the 
great dramatist at the Royal Institution in 1817. The artist, 
in addition, enjoyed his friendship, heard his talk when his 
intellect was in its prime, and bears the same testimony as 
Wordsworth and Southey to its surprising affluence. But he 
also testifies that the specimens which were published by Cole- 
ridge’s nephew are an exact representation of it, and this 
enables us to ascertain with certainty, what other circumstan- 
ces would lead us to suspect, that its intrinsic value was ex- 
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tremely disproportionate to the impression which it left upon 
his hearers. Much of the fascination was due to his delivery, 
for Mr. Leslie confesses that he was held a willing listener by 
the mere melody of the magician’s voice and the impressive- 
ness of his manner, even when he got past all comprehension, 
lost in the clouds of metaphysics. To the charms of voice and 
manner he added an unbroken fluency, and these three quali- 
ties have again and again procured the praise of “ unrivalled 
eloquence” for speeches, of which the eloquence could not be 
perceived apart from the speaker. Extemporaneous harangues, 
like the words of a song in an opera, depend upon other cir- 
cumstances for their effect than their sterling excellence. 
Gerard Hamilton exaggerated when he characterized the ora- 
tory of Pitt as “ languid elegance,” and that of Fox as 
** spirited vulgarity,” but neither Pitt nor Fox, we believe, has 
left a single sentence which has become incorporated into the 
literature of the country, and which is quoted for its peculiar 
felicity or power. 

The fragments preserved by Mr. Leslie, of Coleridge’s con- 
versation, are of the same stamp with those in the “ Table 
Talk” on kindred subjects, and might easily have proceeded 
from any well-read, thoughtful man. He stated that his object 
in his disquisitions on Shakespeare was to efface the impression 
that. because his genius was great, he must necessarily have 
great faults. Whoever may have maintained that his faults 
were necessary, there were at least many who maintained that 
they existed. The tribe df critics and rhapsodists, who almost 
assetted his infallibility, did considerable service, for the con- 
fiding and patient study of the effusions of genius always 
reveals beauties which are hidden from less reverent and care- 
ful readers. This idolizing school, however, often allowed 
their judgment to be lost in their admiration, and like the 
elder Scriblerus, they extolled the very rust upon the shield. 
Coleridge was never hurried into the indiscriminate panegyric 
which was adopted by some of his followers, but we do not 
think, on the other hand, that he has thrown much new 
light upon Shakespeare. His opinions are often fanciful 
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subtilties which are not borne out by his text. ‘ Othello,” 
Mr. Leslie heard him say, and it was one of his favorite obser- 
vations, ‘‘is anything but jealous in his nature, and is made 
so only by the machinations of Iago, while Leontes, in the 
‘ Winter’s Tale,’ requires no prompter but his own suspicious 
mind.” There are grades of jealousy as of temper, and 
Leontes may have been more prone to the passion than Othello, 
but he who imbibes a base insinuation is jealous in his degree, 
as well as the man whose suspicions originate with himself. 
The Moor has hardly any faith in his experience of the lofty, 
noble disposition of Desdemona. He sucks in the first drop 
of poison which Iago pours into his mind, where a person with 
a fiftieth part of the spirit which he shows on other occasions, 
would have instantly knocked down the officious defamer. He 
says, to be sure, of himself, ‘‘ that he is not easily jealous,” 
which is what is said by all jealous people, but Iago calls him 
“a credulous fool,” and adds, that it “is thus that many 
worthy dames, all guiltless, meet reproach.” ‘As to any 
reports concerning your conduct and behavior,” Burke wrote 
to Barry, ‘* you may be very sure they could have no kind of 
influence here, for none of us are of such a make as to trust 
to any one’s report for the character of a person whom we our- 
selves know.” Such is the language and feeling of all gene- 
rous minds ; and if those who accept “ trifles light as air, for 
confirmations strong as proofs of Holy Writ,” when the con- 
stancy and purity of the good are in question, be not jealous, 
they are, at any rate, persons of an unsafe distempered nature, 
with whom no one could be bound up without the perpetual 
risk of becoming the object of degrading suspicions and miser- 
able injustice. There are many similar examples in the criti- 
cism of Coleridge, of what appear to us to be mistaken refine- 
ments. His remark, reported by Mr. Leslie, on the scene 
where Falstaff brags of his feats at Gadshill, is in a better 
vein, and seems both good and sound. “ The old knight,” he 
said, “‘ begins with the intention of imposing on the prince 
and Poins, but, quickly perceiving that they do nvt believe 
him, he goes on buffooning, and. adds to the ‘ buckram men, 
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until they amount to eleven, merely to make the prince laugh.” 
This explains why Falstaff indulges in such transparent fables, 
and is confirmed by the fact that immediately before he com- 
mences hi3 multiplication of the original *‘ two rogues in buck- 
ram suits,” he breaks out with, ‘I tell thee what, Hal, if I 
tell thee a lie, spit in my face, and call me horse’”—a protesta- 
tion which gains additional force by the supposition that it is 
drawn forth by a gesture of incredulity in the prince. 

Of the miscellaneous remarks of Coleridge reported by 
Mr. Leslie, there is none equal to his rejoinder to the lady who 
asked him if he believed in ghosts. ‘No, madam, I have 
seen too many to believe in them.” He made an admirable 
reply again of another kind when Allston, whose system had 
been disordered by grief at the death of his wife, was distressed 
by the ‘diabolical imprecations” which crowded unbidden in- 
to his mind. Leslie went at his request to consult their com- 
mon friend, and found him walking in the garden with his hat 
in his hand, where he usually preferred to carry it, in conse- 
quence of the habit he had contracted of going bare-headed 
when a blue-coat boy. He was ready with his answer. 
“ Allston should say to himself: Nothing is me but my will! 
these thoughts, therefore, that force themselves upon me, are 
no part of me, and there can be no guilt in them.” The saintly 
Baxter was once troubled by the same cause, till it occurred 
to him that ideas which he loathed and turned from with dis- 
gust, could not be laid to his charge. Coleridge, who was 
familiar with this narrative, may probably have remembered 
the passage, when he sent the wholesome advice to Allston, 
which chased away the back shadows that flittered over his 
brain. 

From Coleridge to Lamb is a natural transition. The traits 
which Mr. Leslie records of him, are characteristic of the 
quaint and frolicsome whim in which he habitually indulged. 
He was returning to town in a stage-coach with some fellow- 
guests, after a dinner at Highgate, when a woman inquired of 
the coachman if he was full inside. Lamb took the reply on 
himself, and leaning out of the window, exclaimed: ‘Yes, | 
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am quite full inside; the last piece of pudding at.Gillman’s 
did the business for me.” A friend carried a dignified clergy- 
man to see him, and he invited them to stay and share his 
beefsteak. Lifting off the cover from the dish, he clapped it 
upon the bald head of the episcopal-luoking stranger, and with 
all possible gravity said: ‘I crown thee.” These sallies ap- 
peared so natural in him, that nobody would have dreamed of 
resenting them. In his convivial moments, which were many, 
he was much less guarded. Haydon has sketched him to per- 
fection, as he appeared after dinner when the bottle had been 
circulating freely. Ritchie, the traveller, came in, and was 
introduced as ‘a gentleman going to Africa.” Lamb, who 
was lapsing into oblivion, took some time to realize the idea, 
and then suddenly roared out: ‘‘ Which is the gentleman we 
are going to lose ?” A comptroller of stamps arrived at tea, 
and addressing Wordsworth, said : “‘ Don’t you think, sir, Mil- 
ton was a great genius?” ‘“ Pray, sir,” inquired Lamb, wa- 
king up from his doze before the fire, ‘‘ did you say Milton was 
a great genius?” ‘No, sir, I asked Mr. Wordsworth if he 
were not?” ‘Qh! then,” replied Lamb, “ you are a silly 
fellow.” ‘‘ Charles, my dear Charles!” remonstrated Words- 
worth, and there was an awful pause, which was only broken 
by the further question from the comptroller: ‘ Don’t you, 
sir, think Newton a great genius?” Again Lamb was roused 
‘from the doze into which he had relapsed, and seizing a candle, 
exclaimed : ‘“ Sir, will you allow me to look at your phreno- 
logical development?” The undaunted comptroller kept the 
field, and told Wordsworth he had had the honor of some cor- 
respondence with him. ‘ With me, sir ?” said the poet, “ not 
that I remember.” The correspondence had been common 
official forms in Wordsworth’s capacity as distributor of stamps 
for the county of Westmoreland, and before the poet could re- 
ply to explanation, Lamb sung forth, by way of comment, 
“‘ Hey diddle, diddle, the cat and the fiddle.” ‘ My dear 
Charles !” said Wordsworth. ‘' Diddle, diddle, dumpling ; my 
son John,” said Lamb, and then rising, added: ‘ Do let me 
have another look at that gentleman’s organs.” Here he was 
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hurried out of the room, and as he was carried off struggling, 
was heard repeating from an adjoining apartment: ‘‘ Who is 
that fellow? Allow me to see his organs once more.” “ His 
fun,” says Haydon, “ in the midst of Wordsworth’s solemn in- 
tonations of oratory, was like the sarcasm and wit of the fool 
in the intervals of Lear’s passion.” 

The acquaintance of Lamb was a later acquisition, and we 
left the young artist newly settled in London. He was ad- 
mitted a student in the Antique Academy, while the sarcastic 
Fuseli was keeper. An engraving from his ‘‘ Hamlet and the 
Ghost,” had scared Leslie from the window of a print-shop in 
Philadelphia, and “ [ still,” he adds, ‘‘ contemplate that match- 
less spectre with something of the awe it then inspired.” Allan 
Cunningham says of it: ‘‘ That it is indeed strangely wild and 
supernatural, and that if ever a spirit visited the earth, it 
must have appeared to Fuseli.” His pictures were a mixture 
of power and extravagance, and in general the extravagance 
predominated. The same incongruity appeared in his charac- 
ter. He was a combination of learning and profanity, of agree- 
able manners and brutal violence. Archbishop Howley, one 
of the meekest of men, and who possessed that best of all 
wisdom, the wisdom which proceeds from absolute rectitude 
of purpose conjoined to perfect benevolence, had once been in- 
timate with him, and was compelled to withdraw from 
his society in consequence of the virulence of his temper, 
which vented itself in insult upon his companions. His 
knowledge of art was extensive, but he read at the Academy 
while his pupils drew, and seldom opened his lips. ‘TI be- 
lieve,” says Mr. Leslie, ‘‘ he was right. For those students 
who are born with powers that will make them eminent, it is 
sufficient to place fine works before them. They do not want 
instruction, and those that do are not worth it. Art may be 
learnt, but cannot be taught.” He once told Chantrey that 
he had a young friend who would be glad to study with him. 
“T can teach him nothing,” answered Chantrey, “ let him 
come to the Academy.” ‘‘ He does, but how is he to learn the 
use of the chisel?” ‘‘ Any stone-mason can teach him that bet- 
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ter than I can. He must become a workman before he can 
be a sculptor. One great fault of our sculptors is, that few of 
them are workmen.” What Leslie affirmed of painting 
and Chantrey of sculpture, is true of every pursuit under the 
sun. ‘“ The great art of education,” it has been justly and 
admirably said, ‘is to teach others to teach themselves.” Nor 
did Constable intend to contradict the maxim when he as- 
serted, ‘that a self-taught man had a very ignorant fellow for 
his master,” for by self-taught, he meant a person who should 
have no opportunity of seeing what his predecessors had ac- 
complished, and who would, therefore, be reduced to the re- — 
sults of his own discoveries. ; 

Landseer was among the fellow-pupils of Leslie, and was a 
great favorite with Fuseli, who looking round would call out, 
** Where is my little dog-boy ?” The name of the little dog- 
boy occurs in another part of the “ Recollections,” not as the 
greatest of animal painters, but as ‘the best of mimics.” 
He was placed by Chantrey after dinner in his chair at the 
head of the tablé, while the sculptor stood before him. ‘ Come, 
young man,” said Landseer, turning to his host, and copying 
his voice and manner, “ you think yourself ornamental; now 
make yourself useful and ring the bell.” The butler on enter- 
ing was bewildered at hearing his master’s voice ordering more 
claret from the head of the table, and seeing his master’s out- 
ward form in another part of the room. No matter who may 
be the object of the versatile painter’s skill in this department, 
the illusion is perfect, and combines the nicest perception of 
character with the exactest mechanical imitation. 

In the autumn of 1813, during the early days of his artist- 
life, Leslie made the acquaintance of Jackson. They were 
both engaged at the British Institution, in copying Reynolds’ 
portrait of John Hunter. Jackson was dressed in knee-breeches 
and brown silk stockings, which led Leslie to suppose that he 
was an affected, conceited man, and he smeared asphaltum 
and lake over his canvas in what appeared to be a random 
fashion, which equally led Leslie to think meanly of him as a 
painter. In both respects he was mistaken in his estimate. 
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The man was simple, natural, and amiable, and the painter’s 
copies from Reynolds were done to such perfection that even 
Northcote, familiar as he was with every mark of his master’s 
brush, was sometimes deceived by them. Years afterward 
Leslie saw the very picture which was the subject of the 
seemingly daubing process he had witnessed at the British 
Institution, and says that unless he had known its source, he 
might have mistaken it for a genuine Sir Joshua. The once 
fine original has faded away; the admirable fac-simile is in 
the National Portrait Gallery, and forms a triple tribute to 
Hunter, Reynolds, and Jackson. One aphorism of the latter, 
excellent for its terseness and wisdom, shows that he had a 
mind for other things than art. ‘‘ Whatever,” he said, “is 
worth doing for the sake of example, must be worth doing for 
its own sake.” Mr. Leslie illustrates and sets off the maxim 
by contrasting it with the sophistical reasoning of Horace 
Walpole : ‘I go to church sometimes in order to induce my 
servants to go to church. A good moral sermon may instruct 


and benefit them. I only set the example of listening, not of 
believing.” It is curious that a man should be impressed with 
the benefit to be derived from sermons, and yet should make 
it his boast that, 


“ Whoe’er was edified, himself was not.” 


He certainly did not consider that he was too vile to be capable 
of amendment, and he must therefore have thought either that 
he was too perfect to need exhortation, or that faults were ve- 
nial in the master, which he found extremely inconvenient in 
those who served him. 

The remark of Jackson suggests the importance of preserv- 
ing stray observations, which are otherwise “ like water spilt 
upon the ground, that cannot be gathered up again.” The 
world would be greatly enriched if intelligent persons would 
not think it useless to note down the striking truths they may 
have heard, merely because they are few and insufficient of 
themselves to fill a volume. An invaluable book might be 
made by picking out the scraps of wisdom which lie scattered 


be 
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among matter of less durable interest. Mr. Leslie, for ex- 
ample, in his ‘ Life of Constable,” has printed several letters 
from Archdeacon Fisher, which, though they do not contain 
much of permanent interest, furnish one weighty passage in- 
structive to multitudes who might never take up the Memoirs 
of a landscape painter. Southey had advanced the plausible 
theory that the Methodist preacher should be admitted into the 
church as an inferior assistant. ‘ This,” replies the sagacious 
archdeacon, “‘ was the cause of the corruptions and downfall 
of the Roman Catholic establishment. For the sake of peace 
and unity they adopted enthusiasts, received their errors into 
the creeds of the church, and then had to defend them. You 
cannot make use of the men without receiving their opinions.” 
Lord Macaulay has elaborately commended the Church of 
Rome for this very conduct, has declared that she alone has 
known how to manage enthusiasts, and that she has united 
in herself all the strength of establishment and all the strength 
of dissent. Many people, oblivious of human nature and of 
history, and shutting their eyes to the fatal effects of the 
policy to both doctrines and morals, have re-echoed his views, and 
lamented that the Church of England did not throw open her 
doors to zeal without knowledge. In a couple of lines, Arch- 
deacon Fisher has exposed the complete fallacy of the scheme. 
‘‘That short sentence of yours,” Constable wrote to him in 
reply, ‘‘ marks you master of your own profession ; and every 
hour’s experience proves to me that no man not educated to a 
calling from his early youth can fully and justly enter into 
it.” 

Mr. Leslie obtained two silver medals in the Academy—ono 
for a drawing from the Laocoon, the other for a drawing from 
the life. In 1814, he painted his first large picture— Saul 
and the Witch of Endor.” He says that he was greatly as- 
sisted in the composition by West, then President of the Royal 
Academy. This benevolent man when struggling with pecu- 
niary difficulties, went to see the ‘‘ Solomon” of Haydon, and 
was affected to tears at the mother. “ But,” Said he to the 
painter, whose face betrayed that he was worn out with anx- 
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iety and toil, “ get into better air. Have you any resources ?” 
“They are exhausted.” ‘ D’ye want money?” ‘“ Indeed I 
do.” ‘ So do I,” rejoined the president, “‘ but Fauntleroy is ar- 
ranging an advance, and if I succeed you shall hear. Don’t 
be cast down! Such a work must not be forgotten.” The same 
afternoon came a check from West. for fifteen pounds. He 
was not less liberal of counsel to his younger brethren, and 
stooping down from his own eminence, held out his hand to 
pull them up the steep. He spared neither time nor pains in 
his lessons, and kept back nothing. Having contributed by 
his advice to the improvement of Leslie’s “ Saul,” he next as- 
sisted to sell it. He had it hung in his own room, and through 
his influence it was purchased by Sir John Leicester, after- 
ward Lord de Tabley, for a hundred guineas. ‘Ten years © 
later Mr. Leslie was engaged in finishing his well-known 
‘‘ Sancho and the Duchess,” when Wilkie called. ‘I think,’’ 
said Wilkie, after complimenting him upon his performance, 
‘‘ you may improve your picture very much by giving it more 
depth and richness of tone. The practice of our artists is run- 
ning too much into a light and vapid style, which will in 
the end ruin the art. I am trying to avoid this as much as 
possible, and I should be glad to talk you over.” As the Ex- 
hibition was at hand, and there was no time to be lost, he invi- 
ted Leslie to visit him that same afternoon, and inspect an 
Isaac Ostade which had the precise qualities that were re- 
quired. The visit was paid, and he enforced his lessons with 
an earnestness and animation which convinced his auditor 
how eagerly he desired to render him assistance and promote 
his success. These are honorable examples, and it would seem 
that they are by no means peculiar. Mr. Leslie bears testimony 
that the jealousies which are supposed to be rife among artists, 
prevail most with a comparatively inferior and obscure class 
of persons. He once went with Constable to pacify an ama- 
teur who was clamoring in the hall of the Academy, because 
he had heard that his picture was ill hung. ‘ I cannot but 
feel as I du,” said he, after accusing several of the members 
of envy, “ for painting is a passion with me.” ‘* Yes,” replied 
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Constable, “and a bad passion.” The rich in fame, like the 
rich in money, can best afford to be generous; but though a 
man may lament his own failure, he is inexcusable if he re- 
pines at the success of others, and least of all should he impute 
to them those evil sentiments, which are in reality the offspring 
of his own diseased mind. Haydon was an instance. He con- 
fessed that he was uneasy even at a funeral, unless he was 
first in the procession ; and this inordinate craving for suprem- 
acy, by leading him to be jealous of others, induced him to 
suppose that others were jealous of him. He soon got to 
fancy that all advice from his superiors was insidious and in- 
tended to keep him down. His friend Wilkie, who entirely 
changed his own style from the influence of the great works 
which he saw in Italy, adjured him to go there and take his 
family with him. In his conceit he suspected that the object 
was to get him out of the way because he had made ‘a hit in 
satire’ —a department which he asserts his monitor “ could not 
touch, without being considered an imitator.” The modest 
painter of the ‘ Village Politicians,” must have been a miracle 
of humility as well as a monster of jealousy, if, in depicting 
familiar scenes, he could have dreaded competition with the 
painter of the ‘“‘ Mock Election in the King’s Bench Prison.” 
In a kindred spirit Haydon inferred that the motive of Law- 
rence, in suggesting an alteration in the ‘“‘ Solomon,” was to mar 
the picture, and he quotes with glee the reply of Northcote to 
the same counsellor, on his pointing out to him some particular 
in which one of his works might be improved. ‘“ So it might,” 
said the cynic, his ferret eyes glistening with spite, “ but I 
waan’t do a bit of it.” Northcote spoke with more wisdom 
and charity, when Leslie told him that he was perplexed by 
the contradictory recommendations he received from authorities 
equally high. ‘* Everybody will advise you to do what he him- 
self would do; but you are to consider and judge for yourself 
whether you are likely to do it as he would, and if not you 
may spoil your picture.” 

Mr. Leslie has devoted several pages to Benjamin West and 
his family. The father of the president was a Quaker, who 
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married in England, and removed to America. His wife, un- 
able to make the voyage at the time, was left behind, gave 
birth to ason, and died. The boy was brought up by some 
relations in this country, and settled at Reading as a watch- 
maker. The widower remained on the other side of the At- 
lantic, and marrying ggain, had ten children, of whom the 
painter was the youngest. Benjamin was engaged to Miss 
Shewell before he visited Europe, and in 1765 she came to 
England under the escort of his father. Then it was that the 
patriarch first set eyes upon his eldest son, who was now fifty 
years of age. The old man was astonished at the changes 
that had taken place during the half century he had been 
away. ‘Can thee tell me,” he said, ‘‘ what has become of all 
the Englishmen? When I left England the men were a portly, 
comely race, with broad skirts and large flowing wigs—rather 
slow in their movements, and grave and dignified in their 
deportment ; but now they are docked and cropped, and skip- 
ping about in scanty clothes like so many monkeys.” These 
flowing wigs had been such an invariable concomitant of 
fashion, that a relic of the past generation, who was maintain- 
ing, in the early part of the reign of George III., that O’Brien, 
the actor, was not successful in characters of high life, assigned 
as a reason, that no one could personate a fine gentleman un- 
less he had a fifty-guinea wig on his head. The mania for 
French dress and manners which followed, and which aston- 
ished old Mr. West, was stopped by the Revolution; “ but 
there can be no doubt,” says Mr. Leslie, “ that, though often 
interrupted by political events, it dates among the aristocracy 
of England from the time of William of Normandy, and was 
the natural result of the Conquest.” , 

Benjamin West had the good fortune to please George III., 
who gave him both a pension and employment. When the 
king became insane the pension was stopped, and the pictures 
he was painting for him countermanded. This was the cause 
of his embarrassments when he made over a part of his bor- 
rowings to Haydon. The last year of his life he was too 
feeble to go to the Exhibition on a public day, and he wished 
to see it the day after it closed; but said if the regent went 
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he must stay away, or as president he should be compelled to 
attend upon him, and he was unequal to the fatigue. Mr. 
Leslie suggested that ill as he was, his royal highness would 
excuse him. ‘ No,” the old man replied, “ it is now many 
years since I have cause to know the wisdom of David’s ad- 
vice, ‘ Put not your trust in princes.’ The answer showed 
that he was smarting under the illiberal treatment he had re- 
ceived, and had too much pride or too much dignity to prefer a 
request which was not likely to have been refused, though it 
would certainly have had the air of studied slight if he had 
stayed away while the regent was in the rooms, and had yet 
been present at another hour of the day. He died in 1820, 
and his reputation as a painter in great part died with him. 
The “ Annunciation,’ for which he had received £800, in 1817, 
was sold by auction, in 1840, for ten guineas. He‘had ‘consider- 
able skill in much of the mechanism of the art; but his pictures 
were formal, tame, and insipid, and wanted the expression and 
sentiment which appeal to the mind and heart. Mr. Leslie 
says that the most pleasing and original of his works isa 
family piece, in which he has represented his father and eldest 
brother paying a visit to his wife on the birth of his second 
child. ‘ Everything is individual and characteristic. The 
hats worn by John West and his son in the presence of.a lady, 
mark the sect who never uncover their heads in token of re- 
spect, but when they kneel to God. They are sitting, as is 
the custom of Quakers, for a few minutes in silent medita- 
tion, which will soon be ended by the old man taking off his 
hat, and offering up a prayer for the mother and infant. 
Wilkie greatly admired the composition before he knew the 
entire meaning of the subject. He was struck with its ex- 
treme simplicity, and the unostentatious breadth of its mass- 
es of light and dark. West repeated it with great variations, 
substituting loose draperies for the modern dresses, and it im- 
mediately became commonplace—an additional proof to those 
furnished by the histuries of most artists, of the danger of 
endeavoring to improve on the incidents taken from real life.’ 
This portrait-picture, Mr. Leslie adds, when compared with 


« 
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the president’s more ambitious productions, proves the truth of 
Dr. Johnson’s aphorism: “ That which is greatest is not 
always best.” 

That the appearance of a picture depends much upon 
the colors at which we have been previously gazing, is a 
familiar truth ; but the illustration with which West accom- 
panied ‘the remark, is particularly interesting. He invited 
Reynolds to go and see a favorite Vandyke which had been 
taken down from the place where it hung, in the Royal collec- 
tion at Buckingham House, and was standing upon the floor. 
Sir Joshua ran up to it eagerly, and having looked at it closely, 
exclaimed with an air of disappointment: “After all it is a 
copy.” When he had examined the other pictures he returned 
to the Vandyke. ‘I don’t know what to think,” he said, ‘ it 
is much more beautiful than it appeared to me at first ; it can 
hardly be a copy.” “TI have no doubt of its originality,” 
West replied, “and [ can explain the cause of your disap- 
pointment. When I called on you, you were engaged on one 
of your own dashing backgrounds, preparing it with the bright- 
est colors for glazing. Your eye had, perhaps, been for an 
hour on your own work, and anything would look tame and 
dull after it. The Vandyke appeared to you, at first sight, to 
want brightness, and to be weak and timid in execution ; but 
when you had looked at the other pictures in the room, the 
taste, truth, and delicacy, with which it is painted, became ap- 
parent to you.” The masterpieces of Rubens in the Nether- 
lands seemed to Reynolds colder in tone in 1783, than when 
he saw them two years before; and he could not account for 
the circumstance, till he remembered that he had made notes 
on his former visit, and that as he glanced from the paper to the 
canvas, the colors derived increased warmth from the contrast. 
The longer the eye is fixed upon glowing hues, the more its sen- 
sibility to lower tones is diminished ; but that the process is in 
a considerable degree instantaneous is evident, from the fact 
that the mere neighborhood of a rich picture kills a sober one. 
Mr. Leslie related an amusing instance of it. In the Exhibi- 
tion of 1832, Constable’s ‘‘ Opening of Waterloo Bridge,” which 
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‘* seemed as if painted with liquid gold and silver,” was bung 
next to a sea-piece by Turner, “a gray picture, beautiful and 
true, but with no positive color in any part of it.” Constable 
went on heightening the gay flags of his city barges, and Tur- 
ner kept looking in, to see the effect on his own bleak waves, 
At last, unable to bear the spectacle, he dashed on to his 
painting a round daub of red lead, like a wafer. ‘ The in- 
tensity of the red lead,” Mr. Leslie proceeds, ‘‘ made more 
vivid by the coolness of his picture, caused even the ver- 
- million and lake of Constable to look weak. I came into the 
room just as Turner left. ‘ He had been here,’ said Constable, 
‘and fired a gun.’ On the opposite wall was a picture by 
Jones, of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. ‘A coal,’ said 
Cooper, ‘has pounced across the room from Jones’s picture, 
and set fire to Turner’s sea!’” Satisfied that his red wafer 
was safe from competition, Turner returned no more till the 
last moment allowed for retouching, and then he converted it 
into a buoy. 

In November, 1821, Mr. Leslie was elected an Associate of 
the Royal Academy. His diploma was carried to him by 
Strowger, the porter of the Institution. ‘I hope,” said he, 
**T shall soon bring you another (that of R. A.), but all in 
good time ; we must not be in too great a hurry to get rid of 
old masters, and get new ones.” Then, lest he should have 
unduly damped the young associate’s hopes of a speedy va- 
cancy, he added, sinking his voice to a tone to suit so solemn 
a subject as the death of an academician, “ but there are 
some of them, sir, can’t last long.” Strowger earned his first 
reputation as ‘“‘a beautiful ploughman” in Suffolk, had next 
been a lifeguardsman, and in every capacity was a favorite for 
his humor, his intelligence, and his steadiness. Wilkie and 
Haydon drank tea with him one Sunday, and were delighted 
with the neatness of his house and family, and diverted with 
the raciness of his conversation. ‘I don’t know,” says Hay- 
don in his journal, ‘“‘ when I have spent a more innocent amu- 
sing evening.” This fine fellow took a particular interest in 
Constable, both because he could appreciate the accuracy with 
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which rural scenes were represented in his pictures, and be- — 
cause they were natives of the same county and neighborhood. 
The arranging committee had rejected one of the landscape 
painter’s early, and, no doubt, inferior works, in which he had 
depicted reapers in a corn-field, “the lord,” as the best hand 
is called, leading the way. .The porter conveyed what he con- 
sidered the erroneous verdict of the committee to his friend, 
and excused them on the score of their ignorance. ‘ Our 
gentlemen are all great artists, sir, but they none of them know 
anything about the Jord.” Even the magnates of the Acade- 
my indulged in an easy sociality-with Strowger. “Sam,” 
says Fuseli to him, “ Iam invited to dine out; Mave you any 
objection to my going?” ‘ That’s according where it is, Mr. 
Fuseli.” “At Mr. Smirke’s, Sam.” ‘Oh! no, sir. Mr. 
Smirke is a very nice gentleman, and I only wish I was qualified 
to go with you, sir.” 

It is the custom for the successful candidate to call upon 
his electors, and Mr. Leslie paid his respects to Northcote 
among the rest. His sketch of the shrewd, caustic, entertain- 
ing personage, is so vivid a piece of word-painting, the pencil 
itself could not reproduce the scene with more lively reality : 


“ T was shown up-stairs, into a front room filled with pictures, many of 
the larger ones resting against each other, and all of them dim with dust. 
1 had not waited long, when a door opened which communicated with his 
painting-room, and the old gentleman appeared, but did not advance be- 
yond it. His diminutive figure was enveloped in a chintz dressing-gown, 
below which his trowsers, which seemed as if made for a much taller man, 
hung in loose folds over an immense pair of shoes, into which his legs 


seemed to have shrunk down. His head was covered with a blue silk 
nightcap, and his sharp, black eyes, peered at me with a whimsical ex- 


pression of inquiry, from under his projecting brows. There he stood, 
with his pallet and brushes in one hand, and a mahl-stick, twice as 
long as himself, in the other; his attitude and look saying, for he did 
not speak: ‘ What do you want? On telling him that I had been elect- 
ed an Associate of the Academy, he said quickly, and who is the other ?’ 
‘Mr. Clint” I replied. ‘And so Mr. Clint got it at last. You are an 
architect, I believe. ” ; 


This last stroke is an amusing specimen of Northcote’s in- 
genuity in inflicting stabs upon all who approached him. | The 
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mild courtesy of Mr. Leslie’s explanation must have completely 
disarmed him, for he answered, ‘ Well, sir, you owe nothing 
to me,” and invited him into his painting-room. A large 
equestrian picture of George IV. was upon the old man’s easel, 
and he descanted upon the original in his usual biting vein. 
‘He is by far the best king of the family we have had. It 
has been remarked that this country is best governed by a 
woman, for then the government is carried on by able men; 
and George IV. is like a woman, for he minds only his own 
amusements and leaves public affairs to his ministers., He is 
just what a king of England should be—something to look 
grand, and to hang the robes on.” Northcote was at all times 
adroit in venting a sarcasm under the guise of a compliment. 
Congratulating Shee, who spoke well and painted indifferently, 
upon one of hisdisplays, hesaid : “ You should have been in Par- 
liament instead of the Academy.” The pain he had inflicted 
during the day frequently troubled him at night and kept him 
from sleeping ; but his native disposition was stronger than his 
repentance, and the first mark which presented itself to his 
view he shot his bolt. He had better qualities. He was a 
sagacious observer and an original thinker. His mode of put- 
ting the commonest truths was peculiar to himself, and he had 
the art of conveying a world of meaning by two or three arch 
words. When Haydon called upon him with a letter of intro- 
duction and informed him that his intention was tv renounce 
portraits and paint in the Michael Angelo style, Northcote 
replied, in his broad Devonshire dialect, ‘‘ Why, your vather 
isn’t a moneyed man, is he ?” 

Not long after Mr. Leslie attained his academical honors, he 
became known to Lord Egremont. This nobleman was en- 
gaged at eight-and-twenty to Lady Maria Waldegrave, who, 
according to her uncle, Horace Walpole, broke off the match 
because her lover did not show her sufficient attention. For 
this he is called by Walpole ‘a most worthless fellow, and as 
weak and irresolute as he is worthless.” In another letter he 
is designated as “a pitiful object,” and four years afterward 
he figures as “that wretch.” This is hard language to bestow 
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upon a man because he was not ardent in love-making. Mr. 
Leslie says that his nature was to be sly and taciturn, and 
that the lady probably rejected him from not understanding his 
character. It is more likely, from the lasting rage of her rela- 
tives when he took her at her word, that the whole proceeding 
was a piece of finesse to gain an object, and that she never 
intended to reject him at all. Walpole, in fact, accuses him 
later of having’ abandoned Lady Maria, though he blamed him 
at the time for proclaiming the rupture without explaining that 
it was Lady Maria who had.abandoned him. The freedom 
with which Lord Egremont spoke of the transaction shows at 
least, as Mr. Leslie remarks, that he did not consider that the 
ill-behavior had been on hisside. The chief importance of the 
incident now is as a specimen of the danger of accepting 
the character of anybody from the prejudiced, petulant pen of 
Walpole. If we had only known Lord Egremont, as we only 
know many other persons, from the account of this self-suffi- 
cient chronicler, we should never dream that he was the exact 
reverse of all he is described—not “‘ weak and irresolute,’” but 
a person of firm will and independent opinions ; not ‘ a worth- 
less fellow” and “a wretch,” but one of the most liberal, be- 
nevolent, considerate men that ever adorned the British aris- 
tocracy. 

** He is literally like the sun,” writes Haydon when on a 
visit to him: “the very flies at Petworth seem to know 
that the windows are theirs. Dogs, horses, cows, deer and 
pigs, peasantry and servants, guests and family, children and 
parents, all share alike his bounty, and opulence, and luxuries. 
After breakfast he walks away, leaving everybody to take care 
of themselves, with all that generosity can place at their dis. 
posal entirely within their reach. There is plenty, but not 
absurd profusion—everything solid, liberal, rich, and English. 
I never saw such a character, nor were there ever many.” 
On one occasion, when Leslie went to Petworth, he found the 
house full of poor relations and poor friends. A few days be- 
fore, 4,000 people had been feasted in the park The porter 
and his wife were dying of old age in the lodge of the princi- 
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pal entrance, and Lord Egremont had the gates closed while 
they lived, for fear they should be disturbed by the traffic. 
His good temper kept pace with his benevolence. Sir William 
Beechey said of him that “‘he had more put-up-ability than 
almost any man,” and Mr. Leslie adds that people were some- 
times encouraged by his forbearance to behave with an easy 
assurance which drove him to order the offender to leave the 
house. In the midst of his princely hospitality he avoided all 
ostentation. His liveries were plain, and he himself was 
sometimes mistaken for one of his own domestics. The lady’s 
maid of a guest met him crossing the hall as the bell was ring- _ 
ing for the servants’ dinner. ‘‘Come, old gentleman,” she 
exclaimed, “ you and I will go together, for I can’t find my 
way in this great house.” He gave her his arm and led her to 
the dinner-table, very much, no doubt, to the astonishment of 
the assembled servants. ‘* You,” he said to her, *‘ dine here: 
I don’t dine till seven.” Such was the ‘worthless wretch” of 
Horace Walpole: and to what advantage does he appear with 
his large heart, his liberal hand, and his English simplicity, by 
the side of his finical, supercilious detractor. 

A beautiful little grandchild of Lord Egremont died, and 
Phillips was sent for to paint her portrait. He was unable to 
go, and asked Mr. Leslie to undertake the office. This was 
the origin of his acquaintance with the most magnificent 
patron which modern art could boast in the last generation. 
The picture finished, Lord Egremont paid him double what he 
asked, and shortly afterward gave him another commission. 
He left the size and the subject to the painter, and Mr. Leslie 
rewarded his confidence by the well-known ‘ Sancho Panza in 
the Apartment of the Duchess.” The owner of Petworth not 
only desired to adorn his walls with the best productions of 
living artists ; he wished to benefit the artists themselves, and 
he made his patronage subservient to their interests. He in- 
quired of Mr. Leslie, while ‘ Sancho and the Duchess’’ was at 
the Exhibition, whether he had received any order for a similar 
work. On being told ‘“ No,” he answered, “ Then paint me a 
companion to it, and if anybody should wish to have it, let 
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them, and paint me another. I wish to keep you employed on 
such subjects instead of portraits.” This was the spirit in 
which he always acted. He subsequently wrote a note to 
explain that he did not mean to confine Mr. Leslie in the com- 
panion-picture to the story of Don Quixote. ‘‘ On the contra- 
ry,” he said, “I have never seen any representation of the 
Don that satisfied me; and I believe that it is impossible to 
represent all the absurdity and ridicule of his character, and at 
the same time the dignity of his mind and the grandeur of his 
sentiments, by painting only, without the addition of language.” 
This single observation is evidence of the critical discrimina- 
tion with which he read. 

To Lord Egremont Mr. Leslie seems to have owed his intro- 
duction to Lord Holland. In 1829, he painted his portrait and 
that of his singularly lovely daughter, now Lady Lilford. The 
charge for the two was sixty guineas, and Lord Holland sent 
one hundred. ‘‘ The price,” he wrote, ‘‘even in its amended 
shape, bears no proportion whatever to the value I annex to the 
works; but it unfortunately does bear a more correct one to 
the sum that I can with any prudence devote to such objects,” 
Such graceful liberality speaks for itself; and Mr. Leslie adds 
to it the tribute “ that he was, without any exception, the 
best-tempered man he had ever known.” Lord Brougham has 
borne the very same testimony. ‘In my whole experience,” 
he says, ‘‘ of our race, 1 never saw such a temper, nor any- 
thing that at all resembled it.” He could hardly have received 
a greater compliment ; ‘for though good temper is often ranked 
among commonplace qualities, it ought to be classed among 
the highest, both on account of the happy effects it produces, 
and the amount of moral self-control which it implies. Of the 
talent for repartee which enlivened Lord Holland’s conversation, 
Mr. Leslie gives this pleasant specimen : 


“When Stuart, the painter, died, an eulogium on his character appeared 
in one of the American papers, in which it was said that he left the bright- 
est prospects in England, aud returned to his own country, from his admi- 
ration of her new institutions, aud a desire to paint the portrait of Wash- 
ington. On hearing this, Sir Thomas Lawrence said, ‘I knew Stuart well, 
and I believe the real cause of his leaving England was his having become 
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tired of the inside of some of our prisons.’ ‘ Well, then, said Lord 
Holland, ‘ after all, it was his love of freedom that took him to America.’ ”’ 


Mr. Leslie states that Lord Holland was fond of repeating 
the bon mots of his uncle, Charles Fox. None of them are re- 
corded in the ‘Recollections ;” but we have instead a bon mot 
of which Fox was the subject. He rarely opened his lips in 
the presence of Dr. Johnson, for fear of provoking one of his 
murderous retorts; and on somebody remarking, in allusion, 
we presume, to the inequality of the great debater’s speeches, 
that he was “ Aut Cesar, aut nihil,” Johnson replied, ‘* When- 
ever I have met him he has been mihil.” Lady Holland ap- 
pears as a wit, in company with her ‘lord. When Moore’s 
“Lalla Rookh ” came out, she is reported to have said to him : 
‘‘ Mr. Moore, I don’t intend to read your Larry O'Rourke ; I 
don’t like Irish stories.” She had not read it two years after 
it was published, and then she assigned as a reason, that it was 
Eastern and in quarto. The last objection, Moore told her, 
had been long removed, and he adds the reflection in his Diary, 
* That a poet afflicted with a plethora of vanity would find an 
occasional dose of Lady Holland an excellent cure.” 

The author of ‘‘ Waverley” obeyed an invitation to call and 
see the ‘‘ May Day” of Mr. Leslie in 182C—an honor which so 
delighted the artist that in the exuberance of his emotion he 
could not touch his brush again that day. In 1824, he had 
the satisfaction of being selected by Mr. Ticknor, of Boston, to 
paint a portrait of the novelist himself, and he was invited to 
Abbotsford for the purpose. His account of the great man in 
his home agrees with every other representation we have of 
him. In one slight incident, however, he appears to less than 
his usual advantage. Mrs. Coutts was on her road to pay him 
a visit, and was expected to arrive in time for dinner. She 
travelled to Edinburgh with seven carriages, and though she 
only took on three to Abbotsford, she required four horses to 
each, and was stopped because some wayside inn could not 
furnish the round dozen. In the meanwhile, Sir Walter kept 
the assembled company fasting from seven till nine, and might 
have kept them much longer if a messenger had not brought 
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word that the procession would not arrive thatnight. Several 
of the guests were ladies, and two of them ladies of rank. 
They were not pleased to have been so little considered, and it 
would not diminish their irritation at the deference with which 
a single person had been treated at the expense of the rest when 
she made her appearance in almost royal state, attended, as 
Mr. Leslie says, ‘by a lady, a doctor, a secretary, and I don’t 
know how many servants.” The company resolved to resist 
her supremacy, and to mortify her by their haughtiness. 
Scott privately remonstrated with Lady Compton, who was 
one of the offended and offenders, and she at once exérted her- 
self to restore good humor. She sat down to the piano to play 
while Mrs. Coutts sang; but the concession came too late. 
Mrs. Coutts was almost choking with vexation at the slights 
she had received, and could not utter a note. She cut short 
her visit, and when Stuart Newton, who was present, met her 
a year later, and reminded her that he had made her acquaint- 
ance at Abbotsford, she answered: ‘‘Oh! I remember, it was 
when those horrible women were there. Sir Walter was very 
kind, and did all in his power; but I could not stay in the 
house with them.” Mr. Leslie recounts the broil for the pur- 
pose of correcting one or two inaccuracies in the description of 
the scene in the “ Life of Scott.” Mr. Lockhart supposed that 
Mrs. Coutts had been conciliated and had stayed out her time, 
instead of leaving prematurely in disgust. Nor does he seem 
to have been aware that the first seeds of discontent had been 
sown by Sir Walter himself, when he departed from his ordi- 
nary sense and tact in putting the patience of his guests to a 
test beyond what susceptible and hungry human nature could 
cheerfully endure. Boileau, the French poet, said that he 
always made a point of being punctual at dinner, for he had 
observed that the company spent the interval of waiting in dis- 
cussing the faults of the delinquent; and it is surprising it 
should not have occurred to the sagacious novelist that in sac- 
rificing everybody else to Mrs. Coutts he was doing her more 
wrong than honor, and was rendering her generally obnoxious. 
Blameless as she was in the business, it was not unnatural that 
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the incident, coupled with her pretentious retinue, should have 
provoked the mistaken retaliation which ‘ displaced the mirth, 
and broke the good meeting.” 

In relating anything he had heard, Scott, says Mr. Leslie, 
added touches of his own that were always charming. ‘Why, 
Sir Walter,” once interposed John Clerk, afterward Lord 
Eldin, ‘ that’s a story of mine you’ve been telling; but you 
have so decorated it that I scarcely knew it again.” ‘ Do you 
think,” replied Scott, ‘ I’d tell one of your stories, or of any- 
body’s, and not puta laced coat and cocked hat upon it?” The 
laced coats and cocked hats in which he dressed his inexhausti- 
ble store of anecdotes made him a favorite in society. long be- 
fore he was known to fame. Speaking of his lameness, he said : 
‘‘ When I was of the age at which lads like to shine in the eyes 
of girls, [ have felt some envy in a ball-room of the young fel- 
lows wh» had the use of their legs; but I generally found when 
I was beside the lasses, I had the advantage with my tongue.” 
His face, as is well known, had a heavy look when not anima- 
ted, and, except in the capacious forehead, gave no indication 
of his genius, but there was more benevolence, Mr. Leslie 
states, in his countenanse than is embodied in any portrait 
which was ever made of him. In other particulars Chantrey’s 
bust did justice to him, and conveys his most characteristic 
expression. ‘The gentle turn of the head,” we are told, 
‘and the lurking humor in the eye and about the mouth were 
Scott’s own.” In his walks he frequently pointed out the pre- 
cise effect which would strike a painter ; but, with an exquis- 
ite perception of the beauties of nature, he had little or none 
for the same effects when transferred to canvas. “To him,” 
says Leslie, “‘ pictures were interesting merely as representing 
some particular scene, person, or event, and very moderate 
merit in their execution contented him. There were things 
hanging on the walls of his dining-room which no eye possess- 
ing sensibility to what is excellent in art could have endured. 
I am inclined to think that in music, also, his enjoyment arose 
chiefly from the associations called up by the air or words of 
a song.” A strong proof of the correctness of this opinion is, 
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that he maintained that the bagpipe was a fine instrument. 
Little, however, as he estimated music by its intrinsic quali- 
ties, he had a keen relish for Highland melodies and military 
marches. His face was lighted up by the inward delight, and 
his whole body swayed slightly in unison with the tune. 

On going one day into the studio of his friend Newton, Mr. 
Leslie found Sydney Smith sitting for his portrait, his portly 
figure and convivial countenance looking very like the ‘‘ Abbot 
Boniface” of the artist who was painting him. Several sallies 
of this jovial and witty ecclesiastic are related in the ‘“ Recol- 
jections,” and, as a whole, give a juster idea than any examples 
which have hitherto been published of the ordinary nature of 
his humor, which consisted less in repartee than ina grotesque 
fancy, pouring forth a succession of farcical ideas. 

“ Newton told me that at a dinner-party at Lord Lyndhurst’s, at which 
he was present, the conversation turned on the custom in India of widows 
burning themselves. Smith began to defend*the practice, asserting that 
no wife who truly loved her husband could wish to survive him. ‘ But if 
Lord Lyndhurst were to die, you would be sorry that Lady Lyndhurst 
should burn herself?’ ‘Lady Lyndhurst, he replied, ‘would, no doubt 
as an affectionate wite, consider it her duty to burn herself, but it would be 
our duty to put her out ; and, as the wife of the Lord Chancellor, Lady 
Lyndhurst should not be put out like an ordinary widow. It should be a 
state affair. First, a procession of the judges, and then of the lawyers. 
‘But where, Mr. Smith, are the clergy?’ ‘All gone to congratulate the 
new Chancellor.’ ” 

The aversion entertained toward the clergy by Mr. John 
Allen, the factotum of Lord Holland, gives the point to the 
next extract : 

“ At the back of Holland House, a window is distinguished from all the 
rest by an iron grating over it. This window communicates with Lady 
Holland’s bed-room, and she had it grated when she heard of a gentleman 
and his wife being murdered in their bed by a servant, who entered their 
room through a back window. Sydney Smith gave another account of 
this window. ‘Allen, he said, ‘keeps a clergyman in confinement there, 
upon bread and water,’ 

“Mg Luttrell mentioned an Irish clergyman who was much offended at 
being ca!led a ‘ pluralist” and said, ‘if you don’t take care, you will find 
me a duellist,’ Smith took this up, and said: ‘I suppose there is scarcely 
# clergyman in Ireland who has not been out. I am told they settle these 
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matters when the afternoon’s service is over. I have seen a parson’s chal- 
lenge: “ Sir, meet me on the first Sunday after the Epiphany.” ” 


This ludicrous piece of extravagance was not, perhaps, at 
the time it was uttered, entirely fanciful. Lord Byron men- 
tions that in the capacity of second he had prevented many 
duels, but that the person whom he found the hardest to con- 
ciliate, and the most unwilling to forego the privilege of fight- 
ing, was a clergyman of the Church of England. The 
specimens which follow are all good : 


“Sydney Smith, after travelling for some hours in a stage-coach with 
one other passenger only, a lady, said,as he was about to leave the coach : 
‘We have been some time together, and I dare say you think me a very 
odd fellow, and ‘would like to know who I am? ‘ Indeed, sir, I should.’ 
‘Well, then, madam, he said, as the coach stopped, and he was getting 
out, ‘I must inform you that I am the stout gentleman who was seen by 
Mr. Washington Irving’s nervous friend.’ 

“Mr. Rogers told me that Smith received invitations to dine with 
Whitbread and with some peer at the same time. He accepted Whit- 
bread’s, and wrote to the peer that he‘ was engaged to dine with the great 
fermentator in Chiswell street.’ But, putting his answers in the wrong 
covers, his excuse to the peer went to the brewer, and Lady Elizabeth 
Whitbread replied, ‘The great Fermentator is much obliged to Mr. Smith 
for giving him the preference.’ He answered: ‘ I have received your lady- 
ship’s note, and kill myself on the spot.’ ” 

“ Edwin Landseer said of him: ‘ With your love of humor, it must be a 
great self-denial to abstain from the theatres. ‘The managers,’ he re- 
plied, ‘are very polite; they send me free admissions, which I can’t use: 
and, in return, I send them free admissions to St. Paul’s.’ ” 


George [V. was accustomed to comment upon the dress of 
Sir Robert Peel, whose clothes never fitted him: 


“Smith accordingly represented the minister, when on a visit at the 
Brighton Pavilion, as being called out of bed in the middle of the night to 
attend his majesty in what the king supposed to be his last moments, his 
dinner having disagreed with him in a very alarming manner. Peel was 
much affected, and the king, after a few words, which he could scarcely 
utter, said, ‘Go, my dear Peel—God bless you! [ shall never ste you 
again :’ and, as Peel turned to leave the room, he added faintly, ‘ Who 
made that dressing-gown, my dear Peel? It sits very badly behind. God 
bless you, my dear fellow! Never employ that tailor again.’ ” 
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A friend of Mr. Leslie said of Sydney Smith that he was 
“the greatest dispenser of humbug that ever lived.” This 
must be accepted with the qualification that he treated some 
things as “ humbugs” which deserved and have received the 
profoundest homage of mankind. Mr. Leslie thought him the 
best preacher of his time, and knew no better sermons than 
those he published. When the worthy and accomplished 
artist pronounced this opinion, he must, we think, have been a 
stranger to the works of the principal English divines. 

Among the intimates of Leslie was Rogers, the poet, who 
told him that when he first grew into repute, an officious gen- 
tleman, vain of knowing everybody, came up to him and said, 
‘* Lady is dying to be introduced to the author of the 
‘Pleasures of Memory!’” “ Pray let her live,” he replied, and 
they made their way to his alleged admirer. ‘Mr. Rogers, 
madam, author of the‘ Pleasures of Memory.’” ‘“ Pleasures of 
what ?” said she. ‘I felt for my friend,” added Rogers. The 
poem which procured him his fame will not sustain it. 
Nearly every verse is a direct imitation, and sometimes almost 
a parody, of an admired line in the writings of his prede- 
cessors. He especially copied Goldsmith, of whom he is only 
a faint and vapid echo. What little beauty his pieces display 
was the result of a degree of labor which would have enabled 
him to produce immortal passages if he had possessed any 
genuine native power. His chief talent was his taste. Though 
he could not originate, he had a refined appreciation of all 
that was admirable in the works of others. ‘‘ He was the only 
man,” says Mr. Leslie, ‘‘I1 have ever known who felt the 
beauties of art like an artist. He employed and always up- 
held Flaxman, Stothard, and Turner, when they were little 
appreciated by their countrymen. The proof of his superior 
judgment is to be found in the fact that there was nothing in 
his house which was not valuable. In most other collections, 
however fine, I have always seen something that betrayed a 
want of taste—an indifferent picture, a copy passing for an 
original, or somethiug vulgar in the way of ornament.” He 
was vain of his discrimination, and liked to detect merits 
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which had escaped everybody else. In the exercise of this 
propensity he was occasionally betrayed into commending what 
he did not really admire. ‘There are my old friends Sir 
George and Lady Beaumont,” said Wordsworth, pointing to 
their portraits, at Leslie’s house. ‘ But not a bit like,” inter- 
posed Rogers. ‘You look at them because théy are a fine 
lady and gentleman, but you don’t notice those sweet cottage 
children. Who painted that charming picture?” ‘‘Con- 
stable,” replied Leslie, to the confusion of Rogers, who, strange 
to tell, was no admirer of Constable’s productions. He had 
the same foible with respect to literature. ‘‘I have known 
him,” says Mr. Leslie, ‘* when Lord Holland was quoting with 
praise something affecting in prose or poetry, take up a news- 
paper and read one of those anonymous appeals that daily ap- 
pear among the advertisements: ‘If J. C. will return to the 
home which is made desolate by her absence, all will be for- 
gotten.’ ‘ There,’ he would exclaim, ‘is real pathos.’ ” This 
intensity of egotism, and the desire to render every beauty 
subservient to his own credit, made him a far less interesting 


showman than if he had given himself up to the honest enjoy- 
ment of excellence. 


** Those who are disposed,” says Mr. Leslie, “ to think the 
worst of Mr. Rogers, assert that, by the severity of his re- 
marks, he delighted in giving pain. I know that by the kind- 
liness of* his remarks, and still more by the kindliness of his 
acts, he delighted in, giving pleasure.” The second sentence, 
we presume, is designed to qualify and not to contradict the 
first; for though a sensitive man himself, he was not only 
careless of wounding the feelings of others, but evidently 
studied to be satirical The symptoms of this prevailing 
humor are even apparent in Mr. Leslie’s kindly narrative, 
which is intended to represent the favorable side of his char- 
acter. A queer-looking old lady, as broad as she was high, 
and absurdly dressed, accosted him at a party. ‘* How do you 
do, Mr. Rogers? It is very long since I have seen you, and I 
don’t think now you know whol am.” ‘“-Could I ever forget 
you?” he replied with a peculiar emphasis. The good lady 
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could not be supposed to be conscious of the grotesqueness of 
her own appearance. She missed the sneer, mistook it for a 
compliment, and squeezed his hand with delight. On another 
occasion Mr. Leslie heard him express his surprise that the 
most religious people were often loudest in their abuse of the 
weather. ‘They forget,” he said, ‘who sends it. And 
when it is fine, if you remark how pleasant it is, they answer : 
‘Yes; but we shall pay for it.’ ” It is plain that the object 
of Rogers was less to justify the weather than to run down 
religious people, or he would not have imputed language to 
them as a peculiarity, which is a common mode of talking 
among all classes. Nor can we forbear to add that the 
religious people with whom Mr. Rogers was in the habit of 
associating must have been bad specimens of their order. The 
reflections we have been accustomed to hear from the more 
pious part of the world have been in the spirit of the reply 
which Archbishop Leighton gave to his sister, when she 
observed that ‘the season was extremely severe:”’ “ But 
thou, O God! hast made both winter and summer.” The 
friends of Rogers did not place implicit faith in the sincerity of 
his own effusions of sentiment. He pointed out to Mr. Leslie 
a village in the neighborhood of Brighton that looked all peace 
and beauty in the tranquil sunset. ‘‘ Do you see,” he said, 
“those three large tombstones close to the tower of the 
church? My father, my mother, and my grandfather, are 
buried there.” ‘Really ?” “No,” said he—for he had been 
making these sacred associations the theme for a jesting remark 
—‘ but I should like to ve buried there.” Mr. Leslie repeated 
the circumstance to another man of letters, who exclaimed : 
‘‘ What a lying old rascal ?” 

Rogers was a frequent guest at Petworth, and, according to 
Mr. Leslie, ‘‘ the beau had little chance of engaging the atten- 
tion of the belles when he was in the room.” This was not 
always the case elsewhere. In his old age he was annoyed at 
a party because a couple of lovely young girls were the prin- 
cipal objects of admiration. As they went away he endeavored 
to console himself for having been reduced to play a very 
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secondary part by saying to Wordsworth: ‘ There they go; 
in a few years they will have lost the beauty, which is their 
only attraction, while we are nearly as good as ever we were.” 
** As good as ever we were!” exclaimed Wordsworth: ‘ speak 
for yourself, Bard of Memory!” Sydney Smith, who was 
standing by, was delighted at the rebuke, and broke into one 
of his loud and hearty laughs. An acquiescent audience was 
necessary to Rogers, whose tranquil talent did not fit him to 
take the lead among animated and energetic minds. He had 
a budget of good stories, which he told with uncommon neat- 
ness and brevity. Mr. Leslie has preserved a few of them. 
‘A nervous gentleman kept a fire-escape—a kind of sack in 
which he could lower himself from his window. Being sud- 
denly awakened one night by the sound, as he thought, of the 
wheels of the fire-engine, followed by the tremendous knocking 
at the door, he descended in his sack in great haste, and 
reached the street just in time to hand his wife, who had been 
at the opera, out of her carriage.” Such anecdotes, though 
utterly incredible, amuse like the incidents in a farce. The 
next tale bears equally the stamp of fiction. The body of a 
malefactor, who was hanged in chains disappeared in the 
night. Nearly a fortnight afterward it was again dangling in 
the air, and looked as if fresh from the hands of the execu- 
tioner. The man on the first occasion was not quite dead. A 
farmer and his son passing by heard him groan, took him 
home and nursed him. When he recovered they were awoke 
by a noise, and found their guest at his old trade—packing up 
everything of value in the house. They agreed that he would 
be better returned to the place whence he came, and, re- 
strangling him, they put him back into his iron case on the 
gibbet. A trait of Mr. Rogers’ friend Maltby, the librarian 
of the London Institution, has the advantage of being true as 
well as entertaining. He was extremely absent, and on the 
poet mentioning that he had met a lady who, after hearing 
him talk, inquired, “ Isn’t your name Rogers?” Maltby re- 
joined, with the air of a person interested in the result, ‘‘ And 
was it?” Many of the stories of the Bard of Memory related 
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to children. The prettiest, says Mr. Leslie, was of a little 
girl, who was asked: ‘‘ Why does everybody love you so 
much ?” “TJ think it is,” she replied, ‘‘ because I love every- 
body so much.” ‘The final sentence of the “ Recollections” 
records an observation of Rogers: “Those who go to heaven 
will be very much surprised at the people they find there, and 
very much surprised at those they do not find there.” This is 
clearly a mutilated version of a much older saying: “ There 
are three things that will astonish a Christian in heaven—he 
will be astonished to miss some whom he had expected to find 
there, he will be astonished to see others whom he had not ex- 
pected to find there, and his greatest astonishment of all will 
be to find himself there.” 

A dinner with the sister of the poet brought Mr. Leslie in 
contact with the Countess of Cork, whose vivacity in her early 
days had charmed Dr. Johnson. It was in 1834 that the artist 
met her. She was then, he says, “old, infirm, and diminu- 
tive ; dressed all in white, with a white bonnet, which she 
wore at table. No doubt she had been pretty in her youth, 
and notwithstanding her great age, was very animated. She 
was attended by a boy-page in a fantastical green livery, with 
a cap and a high plume of black feathers.” She had been an 
inveterate lion-hunter from her girlhood, and when her juvenile 
time was past, was glad to put up with comparatively ignoble 
prey. An American negro, who had kept a little school in 
Boston, and who afterward made a good deal of money at 
Hayti, came to England somewhere about 1817. His Christian 
name Prince was mistaken for his title, and he was believed to 
be a true specimen, freshly imported, of African royalty. He 
was the great man of the season, and the Countess of Cork 
‘could not have a party without his highness Prince Saun- 
ders.” Once the countess and his highness having both of 
them assemblies on the same evening, she sent her carriage for 
him, and he was carried away in triumph from his own guests. 
At a conversazione, at the house of Sir Joseph Banks, where 
there was a crowd of distinguished men, the general object of 
homage was the Boston negro schoolmaster, whose meagre 
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talents were upon a par with his plebeian education. “I got 
near,” says Mr. Leslie, ‘‘ to hear what passed in his circle, and 
a gentleman with a star and ribbon said to him: ‘ What sur- 
prises me is that you speak English so well.’” Saunders, 
who had nev r spoken any other language in his life, bowed and 
smiled acceptance of the compliment. . He called one morning 
in London upon an American lady, who had last seen him in 
his native city, and had sent him into her kitchento have 
something to eat. He now found her at breakfast. ‘ With 
extreme condescension, as she thought, she offered him a cup 
of tea. ‘No, thank you, ma’am,’ he said, ‘I am going to 
breakfast at Carleton House.’ ” 

Mr. Leslie saw much of Bannister, the actor, after he retired 
from his profession. ‘ When I first attracted notice on the 
stage,” said the benevolent old man to him, “I was told of 
such and such people who were my enemies; but I never 
would listen to such reports, for I was determined to go through 
life without enemies.” Another piece of practical wisdom was 
related by him to Constable. ‘“ They say it is my wife who 
has taken care of my money and made me comfortable in my 
old age; and sp she has: but I think I deserve a little of the 
credit, for I let her do it.” Yet, though he allowed her to 
check his extravagance, he did not allow her to curb his gener- 
osity. He did good by stealth, and having cancelled a bond 
for a sum of money he had lent a friend, added: ‘ Don’t tell 
my wife.” He had a taste for art. He said he breathed the 
open air in Constable’s delicious pictures, and begged to have 
one in which ‘‘ he could feel the wind blowing on his face.” 
When he called to give the commission, a chimney-sweeper 
was at the painter’s door. ‘ What?” said he, ‘ Brother 
Brush !” 

Bannister mentioned some interesting traits of Garrick’s 
acting. He said that “ it seemed invidious to speak of it in 
comparison with that of others, it was in general so superior. 
Kean had flashes of power equal to him, but could not sustain 
a character throughout as Garrick did.” This coincides with 
the verdict of Sir George Beaumont: ‘He is before me at 
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this instant ; I see his quick eye, and hear the electric tones 
of his piercing and rapid utterance. Other actors are men of 
slow proceedings, but he was like the lightning. It is quite 
impossible to form an idea of the sensations he conveyed, 
whether he chilled you with horror, or convulsed you with 
laughter. Other actors may be compared to Otway or Rowe, 
but Garrick alone was Shakespeare.” It appears from the 
valuable memoranda of Malone, which have lately been pub- 
lished by Sir James Prior, that the slowness of which Sir 
George Beaumont speaks was the traditional elocution of the 
stage. A stately pronunciation interrupted by long pauses was 
the standard method. Great powers might be exhibited in 
this conventional kind of delivery, but nothing out of nature 
could compete with the same powers when exhibited according 
@ nature. Lord Cobham, who had seen the famous Betferton, 
declared that Garrick was infinitely superior, and that no one 
before him had attgmpted the lively, rapid, truthful display of 
passion. Quin, trained in Betterton’s school, and with every 
prejudice in favor of it, had yet the candor to say to George 
Selwyn: ‘ He would not do mow.” Garrick as a player has 
thus a double claim to fame. He was the originator of the 
most perfect style of acting, and he was himself the finest 
master in this style that ever appeared. If a competitor pre- 
vailed for a while from the rage for novelty—just as Opie at 
one time, and Romney at another, drew sitters from Reynolds 
—no one could long sustain the contest with him. “ He 
instructed Barry in Romeo,” said Bannister, “‘ and afterward, 
when Barry played it in rivalry with him, he was obliged to 
alter his own manner. A lady, who had performed Juliet with 
them both, said she thought she must have jumped out of the 
balcony to Barry, and that she thought Garrick would have 
jumped into the balcony to her.” This admirable distinction 
marks the superiority of Garrick in representing the lover’s 
ardor, and bears out the assertion of Bannister that the pupil 
was eclipsed in spite of the disadvantage to which his teacher 
was put by having to compete in a newly-assumed style with 
his own lessons. ‘There was the same struggle for supremacy 
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in Lear, and the contest was continued for fifty nights. It 
was decided by some verses in which the respective capabilities 
of the rivals were justly summed up in the line : 


“ To Barry we give loud applause, to Garrick only tears.” 


His playing in the scene with Cordelia and the Physician was 
considered by Bannister to be the most pathetic ever witnessed 
upon the stage. His very stick, he said, acted. Sir (eorge 
Beaumont was present one night when the wig of the mimic 
Lear fell from his head, but so completely were the audience 
absorbed by the emotions created in them by the matchless 
performance that an accident passed unnoticed, which under 
ordinary circumstances would have convulsed the house with 
laughter. One touch of his genius is apparent in the mere 
description of his manner of delivering the passage in whi@h 
Lear curses his daughter, and wishes, if she proves prolific, 
that her infant may grow up ungrateful : 
“ That she may feel 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child.” 

’ The expression ‘‘ that she may feel,” he repeated twice, and 
laying the strongest emphasis upon fee/, he first raised his 
voice in pronouncing the word to the highest key, and the 
second time he sunk it to the deepest base. ‘ Let this,” adds 
Mr. Leslie, ‘ be tried, and the effect will be at once perceived.” 
In taking leaveof the portions of the “ Recollections” which 
treats of the theatre, we must not omit the pleasantry of Lady 
Spencer, when it was the fashion of the nobility to marry act- 
resses: “If my daughters don’t go off this season, I shall 
bring them out on the stage.” 

In 1833, Mr. Leslie emigrated to America, seduced by the 
tempting description of an appointment which was offered him 
as “Teacher of Drawing in the Military Academy at West 
Point, on the Hudson River.” The reality had scarcely more 
resemblance to the representation than the tumble-down house 
and neglected grounds of some long-deserted seat to the pic- 
turesque ruin and wild romantic scenery of Mr. Robins’ adver- 
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tisements. There was one characteristic republican regulation 
which must alone have driven any gentleman from the post. 
The teacher was bound every Saturday to send in an account of 
the conduct of the cadets. Those who were censured for mis- 
behavior appealed against the decision, and every Monday the 
master had to reply to these charges of injustice. He was sud- 
denly converted from a judge into a criminal, and had to endure 
the perpetual ignominy of being put upon his trial by all the 
rebellious pupils of whom he had ventured to tell the truth in 
his compulsory report. If he was always acquitted, the ar- 
rangement was useless; if he was found guilty, his authority 
and self-respect were destroyed ; and in any case he had to 
pass his days in perplexity, humiliation, and broils. In addi- 
tion to this grievance the office proved toilsome, the locality 
unhealthy, the accommodation insufficient. He longed, too, 
for the society of his brother artists, and he was happy again 
to set sail for England in April, 1834. 

The life of Mr. Leslie, after his return, glided on tranquilly 
in the exercise of his delightful art, and the first event to arrest 
our attention is an incident which he witnessed in July, 1836, 
and which is alike remarkable for the self-possession shown 
by the heroine of the story, and the gallantry displayed by her 
deliverer. The circumstances were recorded by Mr. Leslie in 
his journal at the time, and a more simple, vivid, thrilling nar- 
rative was hardly ever penned : 


“In the evening I took little Harriet and Caroline, with Rebecca and 
William Clark, to the gardens of the Eyre Arms Hotel, where there was 
an exhibition of fire-works, etc. A woman was to ascend a rope across 
the gardens, three hundred feet in length, and sixty feet from the ground 
at its greatest height. She proceeded slowly, in consequence, as I after- 
ward learned, of the rope not being sufficiently tight ; and when she was 
within a short distance of the end she stopped, being unable either to ad- 
vance or to go back. The ascent had become so steep from the slackness 
of the rope, that she could not proceed a step higher, neither could she 
stoop to take hold of it without throwing away the balance-pole, and had 
she done that she must have fallen. For some minutes she continued sta- 
tionary, her husband calling to her from below to go back. I was too far 
off to hear her reply ; but it was evident she could not venture to turn 
round. Her situation became every instant more perilous; and I was 
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about to leave the garden, fearing she would lose her presence of mind, 
and dreading to see her fall, and that my little girls should witness so 
horrid a sight. I should mention, that, as it was quite dark, she was only 
made visible by fire-works exploding around and below her. The top ofa 
ladder now rose from the midst of a crowd; but when perpendicular it 
was not long enough to reach her feet; and there was another dreadful 
minute or two of suspense, with cries and screams from the crowd. A 
table was then brought from the inn, and the ladder placed on it, and kept 
in a perpendicular position by two men at the foot, while another ascended. 
There were loud cries of ‘ Don’t let the ladder touch the rope!’ as he went 
up. The top of it rose but afew feet above the rope; and he could use 
but one arm in saving her, as with the other he had to keep hold of the 
ladder. It seemed, therefore, scarcely possible that he could help her. 
After a few moments’ consultation, he called to the crowd to stand from be- 
low ; and she threw the balance-pole, and in the same instant stooped toward 
the ladder, and, falling across the rope, remainded suspended, with one 
leg over it, and her arms holding to the ladder. It was with some difficulty 
that her preserver managed to remove her to the ladder; but as soon as 
he did, she descended rapidly, amidst the cheering of the crowd; while 
the gallant fellow who had saved her seemed in some danger himself, for 
he remained for a short time suspended by his hands to the rope, with only 
one foot on the step of the ladder. But he soon righted himself, and 
reached the ground. I asked her preserver if he was related to her; he 
said, ‘ No,’ and that he was only a servant. He was a fine-looking young 
man, and I was told had been asailor. Having half-a-sovereign in my 
pocket, I put it into his hand.” 


From this noble act of the preserver of the poor rope-dancer 
we pass to a very different scene—the coronation of the queen. 
In order to witness the ceremony, it was necessary to be at 
the Abbey about four in the morning, and to remain there till 
four in the afternoon. Imposing as was the spectacle, Mr. 
Leslie came to the conclusion that it was not worth the fa- 
tigue. The day was productive of future results. He was 
commissioned by the queen to paint a picture of her in the act 
of receiving the sacrament. He wrote to the Duke of Welling- 
ton to state that he was commanded to introduce his portrait. 
The duke called upon the artist, and his first words were: 
** You live a great way from my house; five miles I should 
say.” Mr. Leslie replied that he did not think it was more 
than three. “Oh!” rejoined the duke, “ you are mistaken, 
it’s five miles!” The artist offered to save him the journey by 
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taking the picture to Apsley House. A morning was fixed for 
the purpose, and the duke greeted him with, “* Well, don’t you 
find it five miles?” Mr. Leslie again told him it was only 
three, and again the duke repeated: “ You are mistaken, it’s 
five.” The artist spokéby card, the duke by guess, but the 
positiveness was characteristic. He made a still more ventur- 
ous assertion, when Mr. Leslie showed him his figure sketched 
in: ‘“ You have made my head too large, and this is what all 
the painters have done to whom I sat. Painters are not aware 
how very small a part of the human form the head is. Titian 
was the only painter who understood this, and by making his 
heads small he did wonders.” It would indeed have been 
strange if Titian had been the only painter who knew the size 
of the human head, or if the wonders he did had been due to 
his not exaggerating it. Reynolds was rather prone to repre- 
sent it less than it is in nature. He often employed a person 
by the name of Toms, who was skilful in his way, to put both 
in draperies for him, and he once complained that the dress 
did not accord with the head. ‘ That,” argued Toms, “is 
’ because your heads are on a diminished scale.” Sir Joshua, 
from being deaf, mistook his meaning, and exclaimed with 
horror: ‘‘ What! do you say that I paint in a little manner? 
did you say mine was a little manner?” ‘ No,” explained 
Toms, ‘“‘ but I say that your heads are less than the life.” 
These heads hung in half the houses that the duke visited, and 
there are none that he must have looked at more frequently 
and earnestly, both from the extraordinary beauty of the works 
and the interest to an Englishman of most of the persons they 
represent. With examples daily before his eyes to show that 
the proportions of nature had not at least been exceeded, 
it is impossible to conjecture how he had arrived at his sweep- 
ing conclusion, and could lay it down to an artist as an indis- 
putable fact. 

Lord Melbourne was another of the personages introduced 
into the Coronation Picture, and the portrait which Mr. Leslie 
painted with his brush could not outvie in truth and indi- 
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viduality the portrait which he had delineated with his pen in 
the ** Recollections :” 


“ His head was a truly noble one. I think, indeed, he was the finest 
specimen of manly beauty in the meridian of life I ever saw. Not only 
were his features eminently handsome, but his expression was in the 
highest degree intellectual. His laugh was frequent, and the most joyous 
possible, and his voice so deep and musical, that to hear him utter the 
most ordinary things was a pleasure. But his frankness, his freedom from 
affectation, and his peculiar humor, rendered almost everything he said, 
though it seemed perfectly natural, yet quite original! He asked me how 
it was that Raphael was employed by the Pope to paint the walls of the 
Vatican. I said: ‘ Because of his great excellence.’ ‘But was not his 
uncle, Bramante, architect to the Pope?’ Ireplied: ‘I believe Bramante 
was his uncle.’ ‘Then it was a job, you may be sure,’ he said, with his 
hearty laugh. I met him at Holland House a day or two after he ceased 
to be prime minister. He was as joyous as ever, and only took part in the 
conversation respecting the changes in the royal household (which were 
not then completed) to make everybody laugh. ‘I hear,’ said a lady, 
‘that ——, naming a duke of not the most correct habits, ‘is quite scur- 
rilous at not getting an appointment.’ ‘No,’ said Lady Holland, ‘ he 
can’t be scurrilous.’ ‘ Well, then, he is very angry.’ ‘ It serves him right,’ 
said Lord Melbourne, ‘for being a tory. None of these immoral men 
ought to be tories. Ifhe had to come to me I would not have refused 
him,’ 

“He abused women to Lady Holland, and called them ‘devils to each 
other. ‘ But,’ said Lady Holland, ‘ what nurses they are! What would 
you do without women in your illnesses?’ ‘I would rather have men 
about me when I am ill; I think it requires very strong health to put 
up with women.” ‘Oh! said the lady, tapping him with her fan: ‘you 
have lived among such a rantipole set’ With all his abilities, his good 
sense, and his scholarship, he did not value art, and seemed to have a bad 
opinion of mankind. Perhaps what Lady Holland said to him, when he 
expressed his opinion of women, may account for his small belief in hu- 
man goodness. He had lived among a bad set.” 


The circumstance that he had been premier had as much, 
we believe, to do with Lord Melbourne’s estimate of mankind 
as the set in which he lived. He had witnessed hour by hour 
the fawning, effrontery, greediness, intrigue, duplicity, and 
hypocrisy, which congregate round the possessors of power and 
the dispensers of patronage, and he fell into the same mistake 
that a physician would commit if he were to suppose that 
there were no healthy people in the world, because he was only 
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consulted by the sick. A nature intrinsically kind counter. 
acted the false conclusions he drew from his melancholy ex- 
perience, and he never in practice became a misanthrope. In 
politics, as he confessed, he was sometimes forced by the 
pressure of his party into measures which he did not approve, 
and he has been heard to lament that the current of events 
had separated him from the duke, for whose wisdom in civil 
affairs he retained to the last the profoundest admiration. He 
called him the watch-dog of the state, and said that while he 
lived the house would be safe. In the ordinary business of 
life, where his own sense had undivided sway, noboby ex- 
hibited more sagacity than Lord Melbourne. His reply when 
he was asked te pension the sons of Tom Moore is a slight but 
characteristic example of his habitual quickness and clearness 
of perception: ‘“ Making a small provision for young men is 
hardly justifiable ; and is of all things the most prejudicial to 
themselves. They think what they have much larger than it 
really is, and make no exertion. The young should never hear 
any language but this: ‘ You have your own way to make, and 
it depends upon your own exertions whether you starve or 
not.’” 

Mr. Leslie was employed by the queen, in 1841, to paint a 
picture of the christening of the princess royal. The child 
was three months old at the time, and he had never seen a 
finer infant. The public, who had net seen her at all, were 
of a different opinion. 

“Tt was said everywhere that the princess was born blind, and by many 
it was even believed that she was born without feet. The sketch was 
shown at a party at Mr. Moon’s, the evening after I made it; and the 
ladies all said, ‘ What a pity so fine a child should be entirely blind! It 
was in vain I told them that her eyes were beautifully clear and bright, 
and that she took notice of everything about her. I was told that, though 
her eyes looked bright, and though she might appear to turn them to every 
object, it was certain she was blind. I remembered that it had been said, 
two years before, that the queen herself could scarcely walk, although I 
knew, from good authority, that she had danced out a pair of shoes at one 
of her own balls; and when the company thought she had retired for the 
evening, she reappeared with a new pair. It is by the ready credence 
given to such tales, that people balance the account between their own 
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lot and the splendor of high station. When the tharriage between the 
queen and Prince Albert took place, bets were laid in the club-houses that 
in six months they would be living separately.” 


Dr. Johnson was accustomed to say that any eminent man 
might know the enormous amount of misrepresentation in the 
world, by the quantity of lies which were told of himself. 
The curious thing is, that though people on most subjects be- 
come wiser by experience, they are never rendered less credu- 
lous by the fallaciousness of scandalous reports. Like London 
fogs,.as fast as one invention is dispersed, another rises. 

Of the remaining eminent characters who have found a 
place in Mr. Leslie’s charming gallery of portraits, we can 
now say nothing; nor have we space to enter upon the skilful 
history of his pictures and artist-life which Mr. Tom Taylor 
has drawn up; but we cannot forbear to give, in an abridged 
form, the general summary of his qualities as a painter, which 
are described by the editor with his usual force and distinct- 
ness : 


“How keenly and genuinely he loved books, is evident from his choice 
of subjects from first to last. When we recall his pictures, it is in con- 
nection with Shakespeare, Cervantes, and Le Sage, Moliére, Addison, 
Sterne, Fielding, and Smollet. These were the works his father loved; 
and on such strong and nutritious literary food young Leslie was reared. 
As an illustrator and pictorial embodier of other men’s conceptions, he 
ranks among the first, if not as the very first, of English painters. So en- 
tirely true and subtile is his rendering of character and expression, so fine 
his appreciation of his author’s sentiment, so thorough his relish for the 
subject in hand, that his pictures seem to me quite to escape the charge 
so justly brought against pictures taken from books, that, they weaken 
instead of strengthen our conception and enjoyment of the scene repre. 
sented. In his choice of subjects from his favorite authors, I fancy one 
may trace the same hearty and intimate appreciation. He does not pick 
out his incidents only or mainly because they admit of picturesque cos- 
tume, effective grouping, or stirring and varied action, but because they 
reflect the inner and more subtile sentiment of the play, or novel, or poem, 
which furnishes them. It has always seemed to me, that our liking and 
appreciation of the Duchess in ‘ Don Quixote’ must be permanently height- 
ened after we have learned to enjoy her high-bred humor and courteous 
grace from Leslie’s picture of her, after we have caught that radiant but 
restrained half-smile so exquisitely contrasted with the broad and boister- 
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ous merriment of the attendants—the mulatto girl, above all—and the 
bilious contempt on the starched vinegar face of the duenna. 

“Tn selecting the most salient merits of this painter, I am only echoing 
the general verdict when I pitch first upon his power of rendering char- 
acter, under the guidance of that chastening good taste which can treat even 
coarse subjects without vulgarity, and makes even odious incidents tolera- 
ble by redeeming glimpses of humanity and good-feeling. In his ‘ Read- 
ing of the Will,’ from ‘ Roderick Random’ (1846), I would note in illustra- 
tion of the latter characteristic, the real. grief of the’little girl at the win- 
dow—the one personage in that assemblage of sharking fortnne-hunters 
who is thinking of the dead with regret. She is unnoticed by the rest of 
the characters, and might easily escape observation, so unobtrusively is 
she introduced. But once seen, she leavens the whole scene with that 
salt of human kindness which, without her, would be wanting, even in the 
presence of the bluff honesty of Lieutenant Bowling, and the innocent 
unconcern of little Roderick. There are few of the painter’s pictures in 
which he does not contrive to introduce some such touch to make us love 
him and feel kindly toward our kind. 

“ Another charm in Leslie’s work is the inborn and genuine, if often 
homely, beauty and grace of his women. Speaking from my own feeling, 
I should find it difficult to parallel, for this quality, his ‘ Perdita’ in the 
Sheepshank’s picture, or his ‘ Beatrice’ in the collection of Mrs. Gibbons. 
But all his women, even the humblest, have as much beauty as is compat- 
1ble with their class, character, and occupation. This beauty never de- 
generates into the meretricious or the tawdry. It is eminently the real 
and work-day charm of human flesh and blood; whether it be refined 
and high-bred, as in the Duchess in ‘Don Quixote,’ or the Ladies of ‘The 
Rape of the Lock ; or simple and naive, as in the ‘ Perdita;’ or rustic and 
blousy, as in the ‘Mopsa and Dorcas;’ or ripe, melting, and provocative, 
as in the ‘Widow Wadman.’ Closely akin to this sentiment of genuine 
womanly loveliness is Leslie’s intense feeling for the domesticities. No 
mother, I should think, can see that little picture of his, in which a love- 
ly young woman nestles her-face in the chubby neck of the crowing baby 
on her knee, without a thrill of maternal love at her heart. But whatever 
he has done in this way, is free from all mawkishiess: there is no trading 
in the ‘deep domestic, as a good salable article for the market. In this, 
as in all he did, good taste has chastened and checked Leslie’s pencil. 

“How genuine all these qualities were in Leslie, is best shown by his 
life, and by his character, as indicated in his conversation and his writing. 
How could he be other than truthful, lovely, charitable, and tasteful, in his 
pictures, who, in his home as in society, in his teaching as in his conduct, 
was habitually sincere, affectionate, equable, thoughtful of others, toler. 
ant, loving to dwell rather on the good than on the bad about him? It 
would be well if there were more lives that should show so exact a paral- 
lel of good attributes in the workman and his works. 
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“‘T am very imperfectly qualified to pronounce on the technical merits 
and demerits of Leslie as a painter. I venture what I say on this point, 
subject to the correction of better-informed judges. It seems to me clear 
that he had not by nature the gift of color, and never quite made up for 
this want by self-culture. The color of his earlier works is mellower and 
richer than that of his later ones. Failing sight may have had something 
to do with this: but it may also be partly due to a natural relaxation of 
effort after alien perfections in one who has sueceeded in winning public 
favor by the qualities which are natural tohim. From about 1819 to 
1838, judging from the pictures I have had opportunities of examining, 
Leslie seems to me to have been at his best as a colorist. His pictures, 
painted after 1838, exhibit an increasing tendency to opacity and chalki- 
ness, though he ever and anon escapes from these besetting sins; and, as 
in his Beatrice (1850), paints a head as perfect in the softness of its 
texture and the pearliness of its tone as the most exacting critic could 
require. 

“But making every allowance for such occasional felicities, I fear it 
must be admitted that Leslie was not a great colorist; whether one con- 
siders the quality of his tints, in themselves, or the choice and arrange- 
ment of them in combination. This was not for want of honest effort, for 
no man ever labored more strenuously, by observation and practice, to re- 
produce the true effects of light, or knew better what these ought to be 
or more enjoyed them in the works of other masters. 

“ And if Leslie’s pictures lack the peculiar charm of color, so they are 
not marked by any special dexterity of manipulation. There is none of 
what Hazlitt called ‘the sword-play’ of the pencil about him. But against 
these technical defects we must, I think, set off a rare feeling for all 
atmospheric effect that is independent of color: Leslie’s pictures are full 
of air: we can breathe in them, and walk about among his groups, and 
retire into his distances. 

“Of composition he seems to me a master, quite as happy in the dis- 
position of his personages, and in their combination with the still life of 
his scene, as in the rendering of character hy face and action. Asa 
draughtsman, too, his merit seems to me of a very high order. Very few 
painters have made so gdod a use of the model—getting reality and life 
from the living sitter, without any sacrifice of the ideal intention of the 
painter. His pictures are quite free from all suggestion of the masque- 
rade warehouse or the old-furniture shop. He is a thorough master of 
perspective, and has seldom been exceeded in the taste with which he se. 
lects his accessories, and the well-considered degree of finish with which 
he paints them. In this, as in his conceptions of incident and character 
guiding good taste is everywhere apparent. ; 

“His choice of materials and his modes of work, I learn from high 
professional authority, were of the honestest. There is no fear of Leslie’s 
pictures falling into ruin from the resort to ill-considered or reckless 
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means of immediate effect. His method of painting was eminently solid, 
simple, and straightforward. 

“TJ sinecrely believe that, when the pictorial art of our time comes to 
be classed with that which preceded and that which will follow it, Leslie’s 
name will stand honored for the prevailing presence in his works of good 
taste, truth, character, humor, grace, and kindliness; and for the entire 
absence of that vulgarity, bravado, self-seeking, trick, and excess, which are 
by no means inseparable from great attainments in painting, and which 
the conditions of modern art are but too apt to engender and to foster.” 


In every word of this discriminating character we heartily 
concur. The painter and the man were truly of a piece, inso- 
much that those who were attracted to him by their admira- 
tion of his art, were sure to contract an equal admiration of 
himself. He did not win favor by seeking it, for he never ap- 
peared to speak a word or perform an action for a selfish or 
personal end. He prevailed by the genuine force of his up- 
right and benignant nature, of his refined and unaffected man- 
ners, his polished and intelligent conversation. He had a keen 
appreciation of excellence of every kind. His delightful 
‘* Handbook for Painters” shows how catholic were his tastes 
in his own calling, and how far removed he was from the pre- 
sumptuous narrowness of critics Tike Mr. Ruskin, who can 
only see a few of the beauties of art, and who deny the merits 
which their own deficiencies of mind and eye do not permit 
them to understand. To anything like envy, Mr. Leslie was 
a total stranger. His high enjoyment of the pictures of his 
contemporaries rather led him to over-praise than underrate 
them. It was the same with respect to persons. He valued 
them for what was good in them, instead of disliking them 
for what was bad; was very kind to their virtues, and more 
than a little blind to their defects. It is as a painter that he 
will live ; but it will add to the enjoyment with which gene- 
rations to come will gaze at his charming works, to know that 
they are a true reflection of the man; and that the amiability, 
tenderness, grace, simplicity, and mind, which look out from 
his canvas, were the habitual characteristics of Charles Robert 
Leslie. 
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VIL—WALKS AND TALKS OF A SOUTH COUNTRYMAN, 
BY GEORGE BLOOMFIELD. 


1.—DECEMBER. 


Anp so December is once more upon us—not simply the 
twelfth month in the year, the beginning of winter, with its 
dull, leaden skies, and its cold, bleak winds, that sigh, and 
moan, and howl the funeral dirge of the departing year—but 
December is here, a present, living embodiment, with a heart 
beneath his old ribs, and a tongue that speaketh loud things, 
and a voice that preacheth sermons—better sermons, far, than 
many you shall hear from the white neck-ties that stand up 
in the narrow boxes of the little church or the larger temple. 

This old preacher stands up in the great “ building not made 
with hands,” whose huge dome goes swelling up to heaven ; 
and you hear his voice in the wind that whistles through the 
forest—you hear it in the delicious strains of the eolian harp 
—you hear it as . 

“Through yon pine the moaning zephyr breathes.” 


In the voice of the little snow-bird, that now comes back 
south—in the frosty trill of the field-sparrow, and the note of 
the gold-breasted lark—you hear old December preach. And 
you hear him sermonize in the murmuring of the brook, and 
the roar of the distant river. And doth he not preach to you, 
too, in the voice of the little chirping cri¢éket, and the purring 
of the cat by the hearth, and the squeak of the tiny mouse in 
the pantry, and the crackling of the fire, and the voice of the 
prisoner in the wood that burns upon the andirons? Yes, De- 
cember preaches to you in all these things. ‘He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear.” I listen for myself, and under- 
stand what of the sermon I am able, with my dull ear. I am 
no sacred vates, to interpret for others. 

The cricket, the cat, the mouse, the treader of the embers, 
the being that murmurs in the wood—these are some of our 
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household gods. What would any fireside be without these ? 
Would you not feel half your domestic altars broken down, if 
these were taken away? They are all beings—existences— 
and, for aught you know to the contrary, intelligences. How 
can you say that they are not? Is it true, that Inspiration 
only speaks of man as an Immortality ? That may be so; but 
because Revelation chooses to be silent about these other 
things, must we, therefore, entirely degrade them, even almost 
annihilate them, in the scale of existences ? 

For aught I know to the contrary, even Pythagoras himself © 
may, in the form of a cricket, be an inmate of my domicile. 
And when he chirps his midnight song amid the welcome 
** voices of the night,” he may be teaching my listening ear a 
lesson in his great doctrine of harmony. What is that you 
say about superstition? Ah, my friend, what is superstition ? 
Think awhile of that. Is not superstition a good thing in its 
place ?—a necessary element in man’s nature? What is it? 
Is it not the only thing which gives man a partial insight into 
other worlds, and other systems, and other universes, besides 
those which we call material? Is it not the connecting link 
between “things seen,” and “ things unseen?” Is it not the 
eye of faith? How could we see into the spiritual world with- 
out it? Can even Revelation dispense with it? Mind, I do 
not ask if God can dispense with it--if he could have dis- 
pensed with it in the creation of man—this is not my query. 
My mind never asks questions concerning the capacity of the 
Omnipotent. But this is the point I make: As God ordains 
the natural eye to sée things physical, did he not ordain su- 
perstition the eye of faith, by which man shall see things 
spiritual ? 

Be careful, O man! how thou wouldst destroy supersti- 
tion, even if thou couldst. Wouldst thou not thus leave man 
a gross, physical, sensual, material existence, instead of the 
semi-spiritual being which it pleased his Maker to create 
him ? 

Do you talk to me about the abuse of superstition ?—do you 
tell me it frequently gives men improper views of things ? 
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that it often sees wrongly? In these things, you but speak 
the truth. And at the same time I, too, speak the truth, when 
I tell you that the natural eye, also, often sees things wrongly, 
becomes jaundiced, is subject to illusions. And so any sense 
of mortal man, and any faculty of his mind, or passion, all 
right when kept in healthy action and restrained within.their 
proper spheres, may be abused, and thus become a curse in- 
stead of a blessing. 

But, speaking after the manner of a Yankee fisherman, let 
‘me begin to reel up my line. I went fishing in the sea of 
thought—some ill-natured persons may say, the mare tenne- 
brarum—and I hooked an idea. Off it started, as it found the 
barb in its gills, and I began to pay off my line, giving it to 
the fish at great length. But the game has splashed suffi- 
ciently through the waves, and so I begin to reel up my line 
again. And now that I have safely gotten the fish into the 
basket of my composition, revenons & nos moutons. 

The reader will be enabled to perceive that the “ other fish 
which I have to fry,” or am going in pursuit of, are of the 
kind denominated sheeps-head. This must be so, or I could 
not, with propriety, have used the above quotation from the 
French. 

[Note—I said that in speaking of “reeling up my line,” I 
spoke ‘‘ after the manner of a Yankee fisherman.” You will 
understand by this, that when I go fishing, I do not use your 
down-East fishing tackle of jointed rods and reels for my line, 
nor do I have that line fathoms in length. Neither do I have 
spears, nor fish-forks, nor landing-nets. But I take a simple 
cane pole, a single hook or drag, and a line of fixed length, 
and when I hook a fish I don’t give him line, nor stop to par- 
ley with him ; but he is landed with little ceremony, by main 
strength. If he can break the tackle I use, and make good 
his escape— 

“ Why, bless him, let him go.” 

But, ‘‘ returning to our sheep”—that is, the mouse, the cat, 
&c., let us pay our respects to them, as well ‘as the cricket. 
We can hardly make a Pythagoras of each of these, but, mind 
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you, I did not say the cricket in my jam was actually the 
founder of the doctine of the metempsychosis. Oh! no. I 
only said for aught I knew to the contrary he was. 

Well, the cat! Here she lies at my feet, purring away, fat, 
sleek, and saucy. Ever and anon, she puts out her toes, stretches 
her legs, and sheathes her curving claws in the soft wool of 
the carpet. It is strange, the noise she makes. It resembles 
somewhat the sound made by the flax-wheel, which was once 
in vogue with our grangames. Hence, the saying used to be, 
when I was a child, “ the cat is spinning flax.” The children 
of the present generation would not understand this saying. 
How I do pity all children born in these days—pity them for 
not having been born in the good old time. 

Spinning-wheels are passing away. Soon the people “es 
live in the country, even, will know them no more forever. 
As to those poor, deluded unfortunates who were born and 
raised in the city, whose poor souls are bounded by brick, 
mortar, and dust, and who very seldom see a tree, or hear a bird 
sing, how can these benighted souls be expected to have seen 
or heard of a spinning-wheel or a flax-wheel? And, if they 
have never heard the sound of these, how can they possibly 
comprehend the poetry of the cat, when she “ spins flax ?’ 
Oh, the heathen are to be pitied and prayed for, 

“From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strands, 


Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sands ;” 


But surely, surely the inhabitants of the city are much more 
to be commiserated and interceded for. Because if 


“The heathen, in their blindness, 
Bow down to wood and stone,” 


do not even the people of the city the same? What care 
they except for ‘ blocks” of stone, and mortar, and wood ? 
And though you cannot see the bones of the victims, what are 
these but monuments built upon the toil and muscles, and the 
very heart’s blood, and the despairing souls of the sons of pov- 
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erty? And even if these things be not so, is it not still true 
that city people cannot understand you when you tell them 
that the cat is “ spinning flax’’? 

Now I happen to be more fortunate. I have seen a flax. 
wheel, and turned it, and heard the sound thereof. When I 
was a child, I used frequently to steal up into the garret of 
my father’s house, upon the third story, when the sun was 
shining very bright, for I could not venture there if it was 
cloudy, or early in the morning, or growing late in the even- 
ing, or was, by any other means, a little dark ; you see, there 
were stories of witches and ghosts connected with that garret. 
But I managed to steal up into it, with some trepidation, when 
the sun made a great flood of light, and there I used to see 
and turn a flax-wheel that had belonged to my grandmother, 
in the days of the Revolution, and which did service in the 
way of providing clothing for my grandfather, who was a quar- 
termaster in the continental army. So you see I know, 
through very noble instrumentalities, and very hallowed asso- 
ciations, what is meant by a cat’s “ spinning flax.” 

While I am writing, and pussy is purring, or, more proper- 
ly, ‘spinning flax,” the little mouse is nibbling away in the 
walls, not at all uneasy about the cat, since he is in such-a 
snug and safe retreat, and the cat seems to think it useless for 
her to try to reach him in his citadel, and so licks her whis- 
kers, and thinks to herself, “ I’ll get you to-night.” 

Treadember and Myrhma keep up their portion of the act- 
ing upon the hearth. And who are these? some ignorant 
body willask. They are two of the unseen spirits of the fire- 
side. You may hear them, but they are invisible. Have you 
never heard the old people say to the young ones, when the 
latter were disposed to talk too much, ‘Children should be 
seen and not heard?” Well, Treadember and Myrhma act 
upon just the opposite principle—that they should be heard 
and not seen. You have heard of the fire treading the snow, 
haven’t you? if not, then I pity you; but if we ever have 
snow again, when you walk over it, listen to the sound; and 
then when you get back, and take your seat by the fire, listen 
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and see if you do not hear, amid the glowing coals, a sound 
similar to that produced by walking upon the snow. Ah! 
that is Treadember, a sort of spirit salamander, trampling 
amid the flames. 

When a stick of green wood is thrown upon the fire, as it 
begins to burn, you have heard a murmuring sound issue 
therefrom, and the old women have told you, perchance, that 
it was a worm in the wood, crying because he was burning up. 
Little do they know about it. The sound is made by Myrhma, 
one of the Dryads, moaning for the tree that has been felled 
from her beloved forest and cast upon its funeral pile. But 
perchance I may tell you more about Treadember and Myrh- 
ma hereafter. 

Thus have I discoursed about some of the inferior deities 
of my household gods. I have said nothing about the su- 
perior divinities who dwell upon the Olympus of my affec- 
tions. These—if you will pardon the rapid transition from 
one figure to anuther—are shut up in the inner temple of 
my heart and my household. For one moment, will I draw 
the veil partially aside. There sits Mrs. Bloomfield, like a 
good housewife, as busy as a bee, acting as the motive power 
to a Quaker City sewing machine. She is sitting in the cor- 
ner, snug, cosy, and warm. ‘The last “ Plantation” lies be- 
side her, and anon she stops the machine and runs over the 
leaves, when Mike goes up and asks his mamma to show him 
the pictures. Annie, a thoughtful, good little girl, and our 
first-born, tells ‘‘ buddy” Mike not to bother mother, he may 
come and see her doll; and Willie, the very imp of mischief, 
has taken advantage of my momentary absence, to dip his fin- 
ger in the ink and blot this page. We generally let Willie 
alone in his mischief, because we are afraid that if we make 
him quit one thing, he will go into something worse. So we 
are very willing to compromise with him upon what he is at. 
There, now, draw the curtain back again. 

We have looked around in-doors. Now, let us take a peep out 
of doors. Let me draw near the window that looks upon the 
front view of our cottage. It is unseemly weather to-day, 
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and I must keep in the house; for I have lately been down 

very near the valley of the shadow of death. The shade was 

on my heart, and the sound of the river of death gurgled in 

my ears. So I must take care of my health. 

It is a damp, drippy, foggy morning. The Madeira vine 
hangs dead upon the wire trellis that skirts the front porch: 
The two old post-oaks, now stripped of their leaves, lock their 
branches above the gate, forming an arch over the entrance to 
the yard. Lately they were clad in emerald, and festooned in 
luxuriant summer foliage. Now, their raiment is gone, but 
the mosses, and the lichens, and the ferns, cling to their rough 
and gnarled old trunks still. Beneath them, the flower yard 
is laid off into diamonds, and squares, and quadrants, and ob- 
longs. Violets—sweet little violets—skirt the borders, sup- 
ported, in the rear, by the fresh, green, Kentucky blue-grass. 
And ah! the delicious aroma the little blue flowers send in 
through the cottage window. But a few days ago some of 
them were gathered and laid upon the table near my sick bed, 
and gave fragrance tomy nostril and hope to my sinking 
heart. Thank God for violets that bloom in the spring, that 
bloom in the summer, that bloom in the autumn, that bloom 
in the winter—that know no seasons—that ask not for sun- 
shine—that breathe their odor in times dreary as well as in 
hours bright—and that in the gloomiest moments are ever on 
hand to give the sunshine of their smiling faces to the de- 
sponding bosom ! 

Beyond the yard, out in the field, among the plum bushes, 
there goes pussy, I declare, trying to steal the march upon 
some luckless sparrow, or field-mouse, that does not expect her 
coming. A few moments ago, Willie twisted the cat’s tail, 
and she has gone out of doors to seek revenge among the inno- 
cents. But a, crowd of jays follow her, squalling in her ear, 
and giving notice to any unfortunate little bird or animal that 
might otherwise fall into her clutches. Pussy stops now and 
then, and looks daggers at the jays; but what care they? they 
are out.of her reach, and that is all they care for. Thus they 
can and will provoke the cat as much as they please; not 
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that they care anything for bird or mouse, not they. They 
would really rather see something caught than not, if that 
something could be caught without gratifying the cat. Don’t 
tell me about these jay-birds. I have known them of old, 
and there is nothing good in them. They are a mean, ma- 
licious, envious, revengeful, bawling, squalling set-—the snobs 
of bird society—the mischief-workers of the feathered com- 
munity. They’ll lie, and cheat, and steal, and debauch, and 
corrupt, and then hold up their heads with the impudence of 
the devil, and claim to be the upper ten in birddom. 

[ Note—Reader, do you say I am prejudiced against jays? 
Probably I am—indeed, I know Iam. When I was a child, 
the negroes used to tell me that these birds went to Tophet— 
(only you know what a negro in his plain speech would call 
Tophet)—went to Tophet every Friday in the week, to carry 
wood to burn sinners. Old Uncle Dick was the chief of those 
who dealt in signs, wonders, legends, and fictions. He told 
me more about the jays than any one else. 

“ But, Uncle Dick,” said I, *‘ how do the jays carry wood to 
h—, no, Tophet ?” 

It was Friday when I asked this question, and Uncle Dick 
was at work in the garden. 

‘“‘ Why,” replied he, ‘* they carry the wood in their mouths.” 

Just at that time, a jay flew down near us and gathered a 
twig in her mouth. I know now, but I did not know then, 
that it was for the purpose of building her nest. 

‘‘ There,” continued Uncle Dick, ‘don’t you see that jay- 
bird has got some wood now to carry down to h— ?” 

I shrank back with awe and dread. Uncle Dick chuckled 
at the amusement he had furnished himself at my expense, 
and my prejudice was fully established against jays. I plead 
guilty to the prejudice, but contend that what I say about the 
jays is nevertheless true.] 

But can I not see and hear something else besides the jays? 
Oh, yes, 1 see the dim outline of yonder skirt of wood, as it 
looms up through the misty darkness. I behold the wide- 
spreading oak, and the majestic pine that towers up toward 
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heaven. In the top of the pine, I see the mists and the fogs 
gathering, like argosies of sailing clouds, wrecked upon the 
breakers in the ocean of ether. 

Away to the left I hear the hoarse cawing of some solitary 
crow, fit bird, dressed in sombre black as he is, to croak the 
requiem of departing day. ‘The clouds and the mists gather 
in thickening array, and the shadows of evening begin to mar- 
shal their hosts, coming like a slow and solemn-paced army, to 
unite with the murky fogs, that rejoice as the god of day sinks 
upon his blackened couch, and prepares to draw the sable cur- 
~ tains of night. Ir 1s Decemser! 


2.—SOCIETY AND THE MAN OF SOCIETY. 


For a plain country gentleman, like myself, to have any 
other than a supreme contempt, and a most exalted, not to say 
sublime disgust, for the parrot prating we sometimes hear about 
society, cannot be expected. For the physical stomach the 
materia medica contains many a nauseating agent, such as 
tartar emetic, ipecac, and lobelia : and for the stomach of the 


soul, an honest man and true gentleman finds many a sicken- 
ing element in the chatter of the veritable snobs, who think 
that the universe revolves around their silly, idiotic twattle 
about society. 

And what is this society, pray? Whatis it? In England, 
where the word society really has some definite meaning, it is 
founded upon the claims which the nobility and gentry have to 
hereditary gentility. From a long cultivation of the art of 
good breeding, these people have, in many instances, it is not 
to be denied, arrived at a superior excellence in the elements 
which constitute gentlemen. Having wealth, leisure, and op- 
portunity to study the art of polished life, it is natural to sup- 
pose that they,do really possess, in an eminent degree, politeness, 
urbanity, affability, and other elements of the true gentleman. 
And the association and intercourse of gentlemen with gentle- 
men; is what constitutes society, properly understood. But 
you shall never hear the true gentleman, in England, or Amer- 
ica, or anywhere else, talk all the time about society, society, 
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society, as though he constantly felt a consciousness that 
he had no just claim to an association with refined people, and 
his pretension would be disregarded, unless he kept a trumpet 
in full blast, to herald his low-bred demand. 

It does seem to me to be the very height of ill-breeding, for 
one to keep his tongue in a continual flutter—a convulsion of 
effort—a paroxysm of words, about society. It certainly does 
show a fear, on the part of the chatterer, that his claim to 
breeding will not be admitted. All true gentlemen regard it 
in this light. They never refer to those fictitious or factitious 
circumstances, which place them in the apex of social life. 
You shall readily see that they occupy exalted positions, are 
much respected, their opinions deferred to, and their society 
courted. But you shall never hear from their word of mouth, 
or any ostentation of deportment, that they belong to society. 
On the contrary, they are plain in their manners, unostenta- 
tious of any merit or acquirement they possess, and are given 
to great simplicity of deportment in their intercourse with their 


fellow-men. Being the true gold of social life, what care they 
should they become slightly oxidized with the rust of plainness, 
or tarnished by the mould of simplicity. They know how soon 
they will become bright, by the least friction, and that the fires 
of contact with other men will instantly show the purity of 
their metal. 


It is not so with your man who is made of the brass of soct- 
ety. He is all gilding, all false glitter, all glaring tinsel. His 
poor withered heart, if he hath one at all—his narrow, circum- 
scribed soul, if soul hath been so damned as to have been 
placed in his composition, dwells, without ceasing, not upon 
any one single element of true gentility, but upon the gloss and 
glare of what his society has determined to be fashionable. He 
would really, but for his cowardly disposition, rather cut the 
throat of his best friend, than have his tailor—(unpaid tailor, 
of course)—make any the least mistake in the cut of his coat. 
In all his actions, he is utterly heartless. He cares no more 
for your convenience, nor anybody else’s, not even his wife’s, 
than he does for the idle wind: nay not so much, if we are to 
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judge of his affection for the wind by the amount of it which 
he throws into his words. 

If your man of society is a member of the church—(the 
church of society, I mean, and not the church of Christ)—he 
is so, not for the purpose of following in the footsteps of the 
meek and lowly Nazarene, but for the purpose of lolling upon 
a fashionable pew, for the purpose of listening to a fashionable 
preacher, for the purpose of worshipping a fashionable god. 
The Great God of Heaven and of Earth he looks not upon as 
the Grand Founder and Creator of the Universe—One to be 
loved and adored—approached with awe and godly fear—wor- 
shipped with humble and grateful heart: but he considers the 
Father of al] as a Great Convenience for the gratification of 
his own inordinate selfishness. The Creator—in his blasphem- 
ous heart, if idiotic hearts are capable of blasphemy—is a mere 
creature that gives him (the man of society) an opportunity 
of showing, on Sunday, the correct fold of his neck-tie—the 
proper curl of his mustache—ihe graceful attitude of his 
Apollo-like form—his well-turned foot—his gloved hand—his 
pomatumed hair—his sublime towt-ensemble. His fellow-men 
and women he regards as so many thing's, made specially to 
look at, and admire him. Should he lose a father or a mother, it 
is a happy accident for him, since it gives him an opportunity 
to show how well he can tie a piece of *crape around his new 
Beebe hat. 

His talk is all about himself. Jdidsoand so. He is always 
the hero of his own story. Never has he heard a good anec- 
dote, nor a rare piece of wit, that he does not afterward relate 
it, and make himself the Magna Pars of the occasion. The 
truth ig, he is a most unconscionable l—r. 

He is a great hand at giving advice. Kings, queens, and 
presidents, have gone to him to know how to act in an emer- 
gency. Never has he failed to clear up their doubts and diffi- 
culties. What a pity he were not autocrat of the world—nay, 
God of the universe. Things would probably have gone on 
better, had he been in the beginning. Adam had not sinned, nor 


“ Brought death into the world and all our woe.” 
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Ihave mentioned that the man of society counsels kings, 
queens, and presidents, who thankfully receive his advice. 
This is according to his account. He will tell you of his god- 
like efforts in this line, and exact, on your part, the largest 
amount of admiration. If you are disposed. to act upon the 
nil admirari principle, the result—the blighting, damning 
consequence tv you—is, that he sentences you unappreciative 
—even stupid. 

_ But he would not stop at advising the high functionaries I 
have mentioned, if he only had an opportunity of going higher. 
He fails to tell you that Jupiter. Tonans has sent for him to 
regulate the affairs of Olympus, only because he knows that 
you know there is at present no open route between earth and 
the thunder-girt mountain. If he thought you did not know 
this, he would very readily tell you that his intervention had 
been called for, and granted among the gods, and that his pres- 
ence had c@used new jealousies between Jupiter and Juno. 
For he thinketh himself perfectly killing, as concerns the hearts 
of all females, even goddesses: for none of whom he hath any 
respect whatever. In truth, he can respect nothing, nor any- 
body ; for respect implies some virtue, not only in the object 
respected, but in the bosom of the person who exercises the 
respect: and your man of society possesses not one single one 
of the virtues that should adorn the human heart. 

The man of society does not confine his advice to exalted 
personages. Headvises all. Whatfor? Because he has their 
interest at heart? You are very verdant to suppose so. He 
has his own interest at heart, and he is sure to advise you in 
such a way as will redound to his own glory, provided you fol- 
low his advice. His motive is always concealed hy a very 
flimsy and transparent veil. No trouble for you to see through 
it: but he never dreams that you will. If your politeness in- 
duces you to refrain from telling him that you see his motive, 
and you are so extremely courteous as to allow your adviser to 
see that you think he is advising you for your good, woe be to 
you for the future. Floods, tides, torrents, tornadoes, avalan- 
ches of advice will, in all coming time, be hurled upon your 
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devoted head. You will be made a martyr to advice. Being 
a good-natured man, I don’t advise you to resist it, for I think 
all men ought to be very courteous, even if they have to die for 
it. And then your man of society is so condescending, so good- 
natured, so smooth-faced, so disinterested a scoundrel, that you 
are bound to consider him and treat him as a gentleman. 

He has no respect for women—does not believe any of them 
virtucus or chaste—and this is one of the worst features of his 
case. How much lower can a human being sink than when he 
believes all females do not fall, simply because they lack the 
opportunity ; especially when it is remembered that the unwore 
thy reptile has sisters and a mother. It is one of the most 
impenetrable of Heaven’s profound mysteries, that God ever 
suffered such a creature to pollute the atmosphere which honest 
men, in common with him, are forced to breathe. 

The man of society is always engaged in some intrigue, or 
indulging in some secret amour. Many a womarfs fair fame 
has he slandered, and is still slandering, by indulging in cow- 
ardly and base insinuations and inuendoes, which he dare not 
breathe, where they can reach her husband’s or brother’s ear. 
Pity, pity, that such a vile miscreant has ever lived. 

Upon what basis does this so-called society rest? It is 
founded upon a species of caste which has for ts basis wealth, 
or snobocracy, or prelension of some kind or other. It does 
not rest upon blood, for we have no patrician blood in America. 
It does not rest upon intellectual or moral worth, for both these 
despise, and execrate, and spit upon its pretensions. It is de- 
pendent upon the accidents of wealth, or birth, such birth as it 
is, or some other factitious foundation. When dependent upon 
wealth, its votaries affect greatly to despise the poor man, the 
laboror, and the mechanic. To associate with them were almost 
a disgrace. They do not recollect that their fathers or grand- 
fathers were carpenters, shoe-makers, blacksmiths, or plough- 
men—that perchance they blacked boots, or raked out stables: 
and that, even now, their uncles, cousins, or some other very 
near relatives, ale engaged in the same occupation, or doing 
worse. Why then should they affect to look down upon the 
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honest laborer, who is making the money which will enable 
his sons to claim a place in their society, while they them- 
selves have reached the pinnacle, and are going down hill ? 
Don’t tell me about society. How I loathe the word. It is 
too often made up of heartless butterflies of fashion—of silly 
triflers and idiots—of fornicators and adulterers—duelists and 
murderers—backbiters and slanderers—gamblers and thieves. 
Society excludes none of these, provided they have the preten- 
sion which is the basis of its organization. 
Saxe well says of American aristocracy, which is another 
name for society— 
“Of all the notable things on earth 
The queerest one is pride of birth, 
Among our ‘ fierce democracie !’ 
A bridge across a hundred years, 
‘ Without a prop to save it from sneers— 
Not even a couple of rotten peers,— 
A thing for laughter, fleers, and jeers, 
Is American aristocracy.” 


Let me borrow one more shaft from the quiver of Saxe to 
let fly at the snobs: 
“ Depend upon it, my snobbish friend, 

Your family thread you can’t ascend, 

Without good reason to apprehend 

You may find it waxed at the farthest end 
By some plebeian vocation ! 

Or, worse than that, your boasted line 

May end in a loop of stronger twine, 
That plagued some worthy relation.” 


I have three acquaintances, of whom I will here give sume 
account, as being germane to the subject under consideration. 
Mr. Livingstone is rather an elderly gentleman, who is a mil- 
lionaire. He is a Southern planter, living upon his plantation, 
and is one of the brightest examples of the American gentle- 
man. Though he has never told it, and will scarcely own it, 
he is descended from gentle blood, his ancestors having come 
from England, and settled in Virginia at an early period of 
her colonial history, and forming, not only in name, but in re- 
ality, one of the “ first families” of the Old Dominion. Thence 
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the father of Mr. Livingstone emigrated to Georgia, while the 
subject of this notice was quite young. 

Mr. Livingstone, nursed upon the lap of fortune, and enjoy- 
ing all the advantages which wealth and position could give 
him, has acquired a fame equal to that of any living statesman. 
He has filled various posts of honor in his country, second to 
none, save that of president. He has long associated with the 
leading minds and the best society in this country and in 
Europe. His library is filled with the choicest literary works 
of the world. Fine and costly pictures, with productions of 
the sculptor’s art, all selected from the best galleries of the two 
hemispheres, adorn his lordly dwelling. His furniture is the 


_best that money can procure. His grounds are laid off to the 


best advantage which wealth and taste can command, while 
artificial ponds sequester among cool retreats, relieved here and 
there by sparkling fountains and exquisite statuary. His ta- 
ble is loaded with the choicest viands, and decorated with the 
most massive silver and gold service. Yet such is the sim- 
plicity of his manners—so unostentatious of display is he, that 
a ploughman may sit down in his parlor, or at his table, and not 
feel abashed, while he, in his turn, can and does sit down to 
the coarsest food, in the humblest cottage, and be at home 
there, as well as in his own baronial halls. Nor shall the cot- 
tager feel the difference between his and Mr. Livingstone’s 
position. 

Henry Hammond is a young man, just rising in the world. 
Mr. Hammond the elder, his father, is a small farmer, who 
lives in a double log-cabin, with a couple of back rooms, made 
by a shed. The elder Hammond has worked hard, and is én- 
deavoring to give all his children a good education. He is a 
plain, honest sort of a maan, satisfied with his position in life, 
and is what is called a good citizen. Henry has just graduated, 
and is now doing all he can to assist his father about the farm. 
He says he will pay the old man back for the trouble and ex- 
pense he has been at in educating him. 

Henry, at the same time that he would not intrude his com- 
pany upon any one, feels, and acts upon the principle, that no 
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companionship is too good for him. In a social point of view, 
he acknowledges no superiors. He is noble and generous, 
slightly reserved, and sometimes haughty, to those who might 
possibly consider themselves his superiors, while to his equals 
and inferiors, he is frank, confiding, social, and communicative. 
Mr. Livingstone is very fond of his society, frequently has him 
at his house, loves to converse with him upon literary or politi- 
cal topics, speaks of him as having a fine intellect, being a 
gentleman of the first water, one who will make his mark in 
the world, and has told his daughter Helen that she had better 
marry him than almost any other young man of his acquain- 
tance. 

Henry, with the instincts of a true gentleman, is equally 
at home in his father’s humble cottage or Mr. Livingstone’s 
proud mansion. 

John Brown is the pretentious son of one Brown, whose 
father was a carpenter, but who learned to take care of money. 
This gave Brown the second a good start in life, and now Brown 
third, who is John, is reaping the fruits of the labors of both 
his father and grandfather. John has some money, but is very 
vulgar. He presumes upon his wealth, and affects to turn up 
his nose at all such people as Henry Hammond. Henry has 
not kicked him for it, for two reasons. In the first place, John 
has never “ talked about him,” where he could hear of it ; and, 
in the next place, were Henry to hear of his doing so, it would 
be a question of grave doubt with him whether he should so 
far dignify John as to apply his foot to him. - 

John often intrudes himself upon Mr. Livingstone, and has 
taken a fancy to Helen. When in the company of the Living- 
stones, he does not converse upon the subject of literature, or 
politics, or kindred subjects. On the contrary, his only theme 
is sociely. He tells his notions of what constitutes a gentle- 
man, being exactly wrong in those notions, as a matter of 
course. He talks about fine houses, fine furniture, splendid 
equipage, silver service, &c., &c., ‘and regrets that there is no 
society in the neighborhood, where he can enjoy himself. If it 
were not for Mr. Livingstone and his family, he does not know 
what he would do, 
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One day, when upon an uninvited and unwished-for visit at 
Mr. Livingstone’s, he sat for many hours, and indulged in a 
torrent of talk about society, good breeding, gentility, aristoc- 
racy, upper-tendom, &c. At last he rose to depart, and when 
he was gone, My. Livingstone entered the parlor, which he had 
some time befor® evacuated, leaving Helen to entertain John, 
and said: ‘‘ Good God, Helen! are you still living? How did 
you manage to survive that fellow’s puppyism? He talk about 
sociely! Why, he’s not fit for the society of a respectable dog, 
though tolerated through courtesy here to-day. He says there 
is no society in the neighborhood except here. Why, the mean- 
est of our neighbors are too good for him to associate with. 
From this hour his visits to this house must cease. What a 
perfect world of nausea there is in his composition !” 

‘Amen, father,” said Helen, with a hearty good will; ‘let 
me find my hartshorn or Cologne.” 

So much for John Brown’s society. 


3.—TWO SMALL DUCK HUNTS. 


On last Friday, after dinner, I concluded I would ride down 
Lick creek to the Oconee river, and see whether any ducks 
were to be had for the shooting. I had heard of a good many 
about on the small streams, and concluded that, if this were 
so, I had as well have some of them. 

What particularly set my thoughts upon wild-fowl, was the 
fact that some had been seen at the ford of the creek, just 
this side of Eatonton. 

On Thursday evening I was returning from town, Willie 
being in the buggy with me; Mrs. Bloomfield was just behind 
us in the carriage, having with her the balance of the children, 
besides Willie. 

As I drove Ben Bolt up to the old “ baptizing hole,” just ~ 
where Billy Pascal’s fence crosses the creek, Willie said, ‘‘ Pa- 
pere, here’s where I seed some ducks dat udder day, when we 
come to town.” 

‘‘T reckon not, Willie.” 

“Yes we did, pa-pére: you ask mamma ef we didn’t.” 
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The carriage drove up just then, and the question was pro- 
pounded to Mrs. Bloomfield concerning the ducks. These had 
actually been seen by Willie, a few days before, when the 
family were going to Eatonton, I being absent at Hancock 
court. . 

Some week or two ago, after going to look @ the fish-ponds 
of Fletcher Bird, in Morgan county, the conversation turned 
upon the ducks, which are said to be a sure attendant upon 
fish-ponds. Bird’s ponds had not long been made, and no 
ducks had yet been seen upon them. But Bird told of some 
that had been killed upon Sugar creek a few days before. 

Jerry was with us in the crowd while we were on the duck 
sensation, and he told us that where a fence crossed a small 
branch on his plantation, the water had been ponded, and the 
ducks had got to coming to the small sheet of water thus 
formed. Moreover, a negro of his had killed one of them with 
arock. This was pretty good throwing on the part of one of 
Charles Sumner’s particular objects of affection ; but the duck 
was probably a teal. These small fowl, when they first come 
to our streams, are remarkably gentle, and care but little for 
man’s approach. This is when they are young, and know but 
little of human nature, and not much more of negro nature. 
So the darkey aforesaid, if there be truth in Jerry—and there 
is, if there is in any man—took up a stone, and hurling it 
with all his might at the ducks, killed one of them. 

Besides all this, there is an abundant harvest of acerns on 
the water-oaks which furnish food for the ducks; and when- 
ever there is a good mast year, there are apt to be ducksa 
plenty. 

So with a knowledge of all these things before me, I con- 
cluded that if a negro could kill a duck with a rock, I surely 
might kill some with a double-barrelled shot-gun. 

Accordingly, on, Friday, 14th October, 1860, as I have said, 
I mounted Ben Bolt—Dumplin’ is now dead—and rode to Lick 
creek, at the point where the first high bluff is below the ford, 
on the road from Turnwold to Greensborough; thence I pro- 
ceeded down the creek, until I struck the fence which divides 
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Spivey and Jim Bradley. Not a duck nor feather, so far, had 
arrested my vision. Here I dismounted and tied my horse, 
got over the fence, and walked down the creek toward the 
river. The walking was tedious through Spivey’s low-ground 
corn and the rank pea and pumpkin vines. In due time I got 
to the mouth of’ the creek, and nothing but the sight of one 
single feather floating down stream, solitary and alone, had 
paid me for my trouble. 

Just about the time I had concluded there were no ducks 
to be seen, much less to be had, I spied, through some bushes, 
a gallant drake of the wood-duck species sitting proudly upon 
the water, where the creek empties into the river, his gay 
crest lifting itself up and trembling like a banner in the 
breeze. Down upon my knees I dropped, and crept up to the 
place where I saw the drake, he and the water too being con- 
cealed from my view by a steep bluff which covered them. I 
thought I could thus creep upon him, rise and show myself, 
and as he spread his sails upon the air, I would clip, with a 
speedy shot, his proud pinions, and bring him to the bay. I 
crept on, until I had got immediately over the place where I 
saw the drake; then, rising suddenly, I expected to see the 
duck rise too, in his upward flight. But he neither rose, nor 
was he to be seen. Though I could not see him, I soon heard 
him up the river. Creeping on up the river bank, concealed 
by bushes, I soon saw a drake and duck swimming together, 
half-way across the stream. I fired at them; and though I 
think I struck at least the drake, the distance was too great to 
do any damage. The two rose, and flew a little up the river, 
seeming to care but little for gunpowder. I followed them, 
and soon got another shot; but the distance was again too 
great. They flew still higher up stream, and joined some 
eight or ten more of their companions, all swimming clear over 
to the other side of the river. J, too, walked on up stream, 
still concealed by the bushés which grew upon the margin of 
the water. Pretty soon I found myself between two flocks of 
ducks—the lower flock being some eight or ten teal which had 
before escaped ‘my attention, and the upper flock being the 
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eight or ten wood-ducks, joined by the two which I had al- 
ready twice saluted. Both flocks were too far off to be shot 
at—the teal being half-way across the stream, and the wood- 
duck being clear across on the other side, as I have related. 
Being in a strait betwixt two, I concluded I would be still, 
and hope for the nearer approach of some of the ducks. 
Through the opening through which I had first discovered the 
teal, I think they had caught a glimpse of me—not a suf- 
ficient view to show them that I was a man, but enough to 
excite their curiosity. They began, very warily, to draw nigh 
the spot where I was concealed; then they would recede 
again, and again show symptoms of approaching my ambus- 
. cade. 

About this time the wood-ducks began to swim at right 
angles across the stream, to the bank on which I was. Soon, 
a bend in the river hid them from my view; but I had a sort 
of instinctive feeling that they were approaching me. So were 
the teal—very slowly and very warily. Which shall I get now, 
wood-duck or teal? The wood-ducks had not seen me, and 
hence their approach was more rapid than that of the teal. I 
heard them before I saw them; heard them coming nearer, 
nearer. Yet the bend and the bushes concealed them from 
my sight. Pretty soon two or three emerged into full view, 
and within gun-shot. Shall I fire? the balance of the wood- 
ducks are coming on. I saw them all huddle up together on 
the other side; probably they will do so again on this side 
Had I not better wait awhile? And here come the teal in 
solid phalanx ; I may be able, presently, to get a shot which 
will kill a half dozen ducks. But this is uncertain. A drake 
and a duck are within my power for the shooting. They are 
very near each other. “A bird in hand is worth two in the 
bush.” The same principle applies to ducks. Besides this, 
the three wood-ducks have caught a glimpse of me through the 
bushes, and have begun to swim*off. Yet they are within 
gun-shot, and a drake and duck right together. Quick! bang 
go both barrels! The drake, almust before the report, turns 
over on his side. The duck flutters. I have killed them both. 
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No, by my soul! the duck swims off up stream! and now 
she rises and flies off! 

At any rate, I have killed the drake, and he is floating off 
down stream. What is the chance to get hin? Very slim. 
I have no bateau, and if I had, I am rather cowardly about 
water, and a very poor oarsman. But my game may wash 
ashore ; I will follow it, at any rate, and see. I walk slowly 
along the bank, for the water runs slowly. But 1 soon reach 
an impenetrable thicket, and must leave the river, and, in this 
way, lose sight of my drake. Going out into the open field, 
I pass round the thicket, and approach the river again. Soon 
I see my drake, and on he comes, down stream. But,-up 
above him, some hundred or two yards, I see something else 
coming down upon the bosom of the water. What is it? Is 
it a large leaf or not? It seems very much like my wounded 
duck. Here it comes, slowly along, and I presently conclude 
it is nothing but a broad leaf from the sycamine. 

On, on, down stream floats my drake. Sometimes I think 
he is nearing the bank, and then again, I conclude he is get- 
ting farther off. Now he floats into a rather swift current, and 
it is plain that he is getting farther off. The probability is, 
that if washed ashore any time soon, it will be on the other 
side of the river. But soon he begins to approach my side 
again. He is quite perceptibly nearing the bank on which I 
stand. I begin to take heart once more. Now he has ap- 
proached almost within reach of me, but keeps his distance. 
Just ahead are some rocks; I think it likely he will lodge 
among them, and perhaps I may cross on the shoal and get 
him. Close examination convinces me, however, that I can- 
not get him, even if he lodges against the rocks. I have, in 
days past, got over among those rocks, from the bank; but 
that was when I cared less for wet feet and wading than I do 
now. So I become anxious that my drake shall miss those 
rocks. He just does miss‘them, and now he has passed them. 
Floating on down stream, he very slowly and almost impercep- 
tibly nears the shore. I take sticks and throw them on the 
other side of him. The undulations of the waves float him 
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toward me. Each successive throw brings him nearer and 
yet nearer. He is now about ten feet from the bank. [ seize 
an opportune fence-rail—glorious rail, good rail, rail superior 
to old Abe’s—and with it draw my drake ashore; I stoop and 
take him up in a triumphant grasp. Soon he is in my game- 
bag. 

Up stream, toward home. Some time since I have dis- 
covered, to a certainty, that the object behind my drake, com- 
ing on down stream is actually the duck which I had shot. 
She flew up the river a little distance, after I fired, gave up 
the ghost, and came floating on upon the water, lying on her 
back, with her White breast glistening in the rays of the de- 
clining sun. For some time, in my anxiety after the drake, I 
had failed to look after her. The last time I saw her was as 
she neared the rocks of which I have spoken above. I was 
confident that when I went back I should find her lodged 
against those rocks. Still I thought it well enough to keep a 
good look-out, as I went up stream, before I got opposite 
the shoal. At about a hundred yards above the place where I 
got my drake, I saw my duck lodged against a small raft. 
She had missed the rocks. The bank here was steep, but by 
holding on to some bushes, I twisted my ram-rod, with the 
wiper on the end, into her breast, and lifted her up, and put 
her into my game-bag. So I got beth my ducks. 

I then had to walk nearly half a mile to where my horse 
was hitched. By the time I got to him, the shades of night 
were coming on apace. A screech-owl flew by me, and lit in 
a tree not far off. I shot him, and put him in my bag with 
the ducks. Ben Bolt, hid in the bushes, snorts at the report 
of the gun, and lets me know exactly where I may find him. 
Soon I bestride him, and make my way home. When I get 
there, it is quite dark, and I find supper waiting for me, and 
Mrs. Bloomfield and the children wondering what delays my 
coming. I give Mike the duck, and Willie the drake. I de- 
signed the owl for the baby, but the baby is asleep, and Mike 
gets the duck and the owl too. After playing with the ducks 
as much as they wish, Mike and Willie take them to the cook 
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to be picked for dinner to-morrow. Mike thinks the owl ought 
to be picked for dinner too; but we decline having it done. 


“ And so we lay us down to sleep, 
Till morning light begins to peep.” 


Next day we had the two wood-ducks for dinner; and if 
the far-famed canvas-back affords any more delicious morsel 
than the two little wild fowl which the Bloomfield family ate 
with infinite gusto, then it must be delicious indeed. 

After we were done dinner, the question came up for dis- 
cussion whether I should go to my office or to the river. Mrs. 
Bloomfield and the children advocated the fiver, and finally 
they and my disposition to hunt prevailed. Ben Bolt was sad- 
dled, and with my gun I sprang into the saddle, and rode 
across the fields directly to the mouth of Lick creek. Some 
distance off, I hitched my horse, and proceeded cautiously to 
the water, under cover of the bushes. I reach the water’s 
edge, and move slowly and silently along the bank, my terrier 
slut, Juno, creeping at my heels. But nota duck is to be 
seen or heard. I move on up the river, fora mile or more, 
but with no better success. By-and-by I give over the hunt, 
and return to the mouth of the creek. Here I hear the voice 
of a duck. Looking down the river, Isee a solitary wood- 
duck come flying up stream, screaming as she comes. Pres- 
ently she lights upon the water, but out of gun-shot. About 
this time she spies me, and, rising, flies off down the river 
again. I know there are ducks below, but too far for me to 
pursue them. I return to my horse, mount him, and begin to 
ride up the creek, examining very closely, as I go, all the holes 
of water. No ducks. All of a sudden, out of a raft where 
I least expected water-fowl, up fly four mallards—three ducks 
and onedrake. Ben Bolt shies suddenly round, snorting as he 
does so, quite startled at the unexpected apparition, and almost 
throws me out of the saddle. Had I been on the ground, or 
had Ben Bolt been a gentle steed, so that I could shoot off 
him, I might easily have killed two ducks. I rein him up as 
speedily as possible, and dismount. But by this time the 
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ducks are out of reach, flying with all possible speed down 
stream. 

I again mount, and once more start up stream. Before 
going very far, up fly seven mallards out of a hole of water 
which you would not have considered worthy the attention of 
a dive-dapper even, much less of a large and respectable duck. 
Here I might have shot at least two with all ease, had not my 
horse again become frightened and wheeled round so suddenly 
as to require all my skill to keep from being unhorsed. I dis- 
mounted again, but too late to accomplish anything. The 
ducks flew on up the creek, then turned and flew down, but 
out of the range of my shot, and then turned and flew again up 
stream, and I saw them sinking down as if about to light. I 
knew they had lit, but could not see exactly where, owing to 
the trees which obstructed my vision. The distance to the 
place where they came down was some three or four hundred 
yards. I rode on about half the way, then dismounted, tied 
my horse, and began slowly and cautiously to approach my 
game. I did not know exactly where they were, and so had 
to keep a close look-out. Presently, fifty yards this side of the 
place where I judged my ducks to be, up they flew, almost 
from under my feet, amid thick weeds, bushes, and trees. A 
quick shot cuts one of. them down, while the others escape 
under cover of the trees. I have only broken the wing of my 
fallen duck, and she. makes for the stream, but Juno soon 
teaches her that the proper place for her is my game-bag. In 
that depository I place her, button down the flap, and take 
her home alive. Mike and Willie sport with her awhile, then 
consign her to the hands of the cook, who picks and prepares 
her for our Sunday dinner, on to-morrow. Sunday comes, and 
we keep the Sabbath by eating duck—and otherwise. 
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VIU.—GARIBALDI—HIS LIFE AND TIMES.* 


Tue eyes of Europe have, during the past month, been fixed 
eagerly and hopefully on the progress of one man; politicians 
of all shades, from the most ultra of our conservatives down 
to the most captious liberal, agree for once in recognizing in 
Garibaldi the hero of the hour. Twelve months ago and many 
were disposed to believe the glozing tales of the priests, and 
regarded the future liberator of Italy as a brigand; now that 
he has been recognized by the general of an established power, 
terms sufficiently strong can hardly be found to sing the praises 
of his chivalry and generosity in the hour of victory. Admiral 
Munday (all honor to him for it), in a recent despatch, described 
in burning words the atrocities committed by the royal troops 
in Palermo, and offered a brilliant contrast by his remark, 
** The conduct of General Garibaldi, both during the hostili- 
ties and since their suspension, has been noble and generous ;” 
but from the hour he awoke to the consciousness of his man- 
hood, Garibaldi has never behaved otherwise. Nor can we ac- 
count for the popular enthusiasm in his behalf by his successes 
in Sicily, for, though they are very wonderful, they are, after 
all, as nothing compared with the feats he achieved during his 
ever-memorable march from Rome upon Venice. We are dis- 
posed, therefore, to regard the present excitement about Gari- 
baldi, as arising from the circumstance that people see in his 
success a prospect for the settlement of the Italian imbroglio, 
which will restore peace to the Continent, and, at the same 
time, prevent any further annexation tentatives on the part of 
the great European Marplot. That Garibaldi will succeed in 
overthrowing the odious tyranny of Bombino there is uo doubt, 
after reading his past life-history, which we purpose presenting 
to our readers in the ensuing pages, such as we have been en- 
abled to compile it from the best authorities. A really authen- 
tic life of the hero is among the desiderata of the day, for 





* From Colburn’s “New Monthly.” 
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there is so much of the marvellous mixed up in the narrative, 
that it is a matter of difficulty to draw the line. One of the 
best accounts of him, however, based on information supplied 
partly by himself and partly by his friends, from the pen of 
Charles Paya, will serve as the basis of our article.* 

Giuseppe Garibaldi was born at Nice, on July 4, 1807, 
the descendant of a family which had long devoted itself 
‘to seafaring occupations, for which the lad also evinced a de- 
cided inclination. We know but little of his school-days, save 
that he displayed a remarkable aptitude for mathematics, and 
even at that early age revealed his contempt of danger by 
saving a party of his fellow-students, who were capsized by a 
sudden squall while sailing in a pleasure-boat to Villafranca. 
Garibaldi swam out to them, and saved their lives at imminent 
risk of his own. Soon after he entered on board a merchant- 
man trading with the Levant, and during one of his voyages 
put into Civita Vecchia, and paid a flying visit to.Rome. That 
the abuses he witnessed there aroused the latent spark of patri- 
otism, there can be no doubt, but it was not till the age of 
twenty-six that his political sentiments began to exercise a 
material influence over his fortunes. 

The accession of Charles Albert to the throne of Piedmont, 
in 1831, excited the hopes of the patriot party, led by Mazzini, 
for, as Prince Carignano, the new king had been a liberal, if 
not something more. The conspiracy was detected, and Gari- 
baldi, who appears to have been mixed up in it to some ex- 
tent, started again for the East. While his vessel was lying 
at Taganrog, he met with a young Italian, who was initiated 
in the designs of Giovane Italia, and Garibaldi became a 
conspirator. Onhis return to Piedmont, he joined in Mazzini’s 
abortive descent on Savoy, in 1836, and had to fly again, this 
time to bid a long farewell to his fatherland. Disguised as a 
peasant, he made his way to Marseilles, and obtained employ- 
ment as a captain of a French vessel trading with the Levant. 





* We may also refer our readers to an excellent work by Mr. Dwight, published by Samp- 
son Low & Co., founded on Garibaldi’s own manuscript. Unfortunately it only comes down 
to the end of his South-American exodus. 
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But the young man soon grew wearied of such a peaceful 
life ; and we next find him sailing in an Egyptian corvette to 
offer his services to the Bey of Tunis. He was, however, soon 
disgusted with the supineness which is the rule in all Eastern 
establishments, and he resigned hiscommand. In 1836, he re- 
solved on seeking his fortunes in the New World, and proceed- 
ed to South America, where a brilliant, though painful career 
was awaiting him. With the aid of his compatriots he purchas- 
ed a small coaster, in which he traded between Rio and Cabo 
Frio ; and letters written by him at the time, prove the de- 
spondency to which he fell a prey. The next year, however, a 
republican movement broke out in the province of Rio Grande, 
and Garibaldi was invited to join. He eagerly assented ; his 
small vessel was secretly equipped for fighting, and no sooner 
out of port than the republican flag was hoisted. 

After capturing several Brazilian vessels of considerable ton- 
nage, Garibaldi cast anchor beneath the walls of Monte Video, 
having been persuaded that the city was favorable to the re- 
publican movement. He was speedily undeceived; a gun- 
boat attacked his vessel, and Garibaldi himself received a bul- 
let under the ear, which stretched him apparently ‘lifeless upon 
the deck. His terrified companions hoisted all sail, and steer- 
ed for Gualegay, where the vessel was seized, and all cast 
into prison. Fortunately for our hero, he was allowed to leave 
prison on parole, and.the generous attentions of the Spanish 
family with whom he resided, soon restored him to his old 
vigor. Presently, however, he learned that the authorities 
were about to break their promise to him, and throw him into 
close confinement, and thinking that this relieved him from his 
pledge, he escaped by night from Gualegay. After wander- 
ing about the country for two days without food or shelter, 
Garibaldi was tracked and led back to Gualegay, where the 
commandant suspended him by the hands for two hours, and to 
the present day he suffers terribly from the injury. After some 
months’ further imprisonment he was set at liberty, without 
any trial, and returned to Rio Grande, where he was received 
with open arms. He was at once appointed admiral of the 
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republican navy, which consisted of only two or three wretch- 
ed coasters, armed with guns of light calibre. At the same 
time commenced Garibaldi’s marvellous exploits onland. At- 
tacked at Camacuan by one hundred and twenty of the enemy, 
he cut his way through at the head of eleven men, and re 
mained master of the field. He had already begun those mar- 
vellous arrangements which caused his followers to follow him 
through fire and water, for they are certain of victory so soon 
as they come within bayonet-reach of the foe. 

Forced by the imperial fleet to take shelter in the port of 
Laguna, Garibaldi occupied his few moments of leisure in win- 
ning the heart of a young Creole girl, Annita, who became the 
inseparable companion of all his dangers. The honeymoon 
was a short one ; for, two days after the marriage, the imperial 
vessels entered the port, and began bombarding the republican 
vessels. Garibaldi, with his wife, was the last to leave the 
ship; he leaped into a boat with her and gained the shore, 
after firing his own vessel, which exploded with considerable 
injury to the Brazilian fleet. Of twelve officers engaged with 
him, Garibaldi was the only one that survived. 

Not long after, and Garibaldi’s new vessel was chased into 
a lagune by the enemy, and as a last resource he ran his bark 
ashore ; then, mounting his two guns on an elevation, he 
maintained such a sharp fire that the enemy was forced to re- 
treat out of range. When they proceeded to renew the attack 
in the morning, however, Garibaldi and his vessel had disap- 
peared. He had dragged her off the sand-bank during the 
night, and passed unseen through the Brazilian fleet. On a 
subsequent occasion Garibaldi was less fortunate. The Bra- 
zilians forced the entrance of the Lagoa dos Patos, where the 
Rio Grande fleet lay at anchor, and felt certain of victory, 
owing to their great superiority. But Garibaldi was not dis- 
posed to surrender. Ordering his men ashore, he blew up his 
vessel, and escaped to land on a dining-table. 

Thus deprived of his vessels, Garibaldi lost no time in or- 
ganizing his sailors as a land force, with which he necessarily 
beat up the enemy. On one occasion, Annita, who always 
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accompanied him, was taken prisoner by the Brazilians, but, 
roused to madness by the rumor that her husband was killed, 
she escaped during the night and rushed to the battle-field, 
where she eagerly sought for the remains of the man she 
Jeved. At length, convinced that her fears were unfounded, 
she proceeded in her flight, and had the delight of rejoining 
her husband, after two days of perilous adventure. 

After the birth of his first son, Garibaldi resigned his com- 
mand, for the war was no longer one of principles, and em- 
barked for Monte Video, where he supported his family for a 
time by giving lessons in geometry and algebra in one of the 
principal schools of the city. But this did not last long. The 
dictator Rosas was determined on regaining his hold of the 
Oriental republic, and his general, Oribe, was intrusted with 
the odious task. At the head of his terrible Gauchos, he 
spread desolation around, and finally appeared beneath the 
walls of Monte Video. ‘The fdreigners resident in the city de- 
termined to fight for their lives and property. A French legion 
was formed, but, as danger menaced from the sea, Garibaldi 
was invited to take command of the naval forces, which con- 
sisted of a corvette, a brig, and a cutter. His first exploit 
was unfortunate ; he forced the entrance of the Parana, and 
tried to ascend that river, but he suddenly found his vessels 
aground on sand-banks, and in presence of the Brazilian fleet 
of six ships. For three days he carried on the contest ; but, 
after firing everything he had on board in the shape of projec- 
tiles, he blew up his ships and gained the shore in safety. 
Hurriedly forming his men, he broke through the enemy’s 
troops sent to cut off his retreat, and regained Monte Video, 
where he was eagerly expected, for Oribe was preparing for the 
siege. 

Garibaldi at onee took the command of a body of eight 
hundred Italian volunteers, and kept the enemy at bay. On 
-one occasion, at the head of one hundred and eighty-four men, 
he fought for eight hours against a force of fifteen hundred, 
without yielding an ineh of ground. When night fell, the 
guerillero had thirty-five killed, and fifty severely wounded of 
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his little band. We have instances in history where com- 
manders deserted their wounded for the sake of their own 
safety ; but Garibaldi was not a man of that stamp. He car- 
ried off every one in the face of the enemy, and succeeded in 
rescuing them. For this brilliant exploit, which cost the dic- 
tator five hundred of his best troops, the government of 
Uruguay made Garibaldi a general ; but he refused all pecu- 
niary reward, though at that time his family were compelled 
to live on his rations, and were obliged to go to bed for want 
of candle. The minister of war hearing of this circumstance, 
sent Garibaldi a present of twenty pounds, but he would only 
accept half, and bade the messenger give the remainder to a 
poor widow he named ; for, he said, “‘ her necessities are greater 
than mine.” 

It would lead us too far were we to attempt to describe all 
the exploits Garibaldi performed in South America. We will, 
therefore, pass on to that annus mirabilis 1848, when he, like 
so many of his countrymen, allowed himself to be deceived 
by the false promises of Pio Nono, as if it were possible for a 
pope to be liberal. He at once offered his services to the 
papal nuncio at Rio Janeiro, who, however, returned an evasive 
answer, and he at length decided on taking farewell of South 
America, and returning to his country, where his strong arm 
was so much required. Subscriptions flowed in, and the gueril- 
lero was enabled to equip one hundred of the bravest of his 
legion, and charter a vessel for their passage. In June, 1848, 
the little band and their intrepid chief landed at Nice. 

At this period Charles Albert was throwing away all his 
chances by settling down toinvest Mantua. Garibaldi, seeing 
where his services would be most needed, hastened to Turin ; 
but the coldness with which he was received by the ministry 
was a great blow to him. They declined the responsibility, 
and Garibaldi hastened to the king, who received him very 
courteously, but vacillated, and when urged for an immediate 
reply, referred him to the ministry. Garibaldi hesitated no 
longer, but proceeded to Milan, where he placed his sword at 
the disposal of the committee of public defence, and three 
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thousand volunteers, attracted by the preslige of his name, 
were soon enrolled under his banner. On the signature of the 
capitulation by Charles Albert on August 9th, 1848, Garibaldi, 
disdaining to lay down his arms without striking a blow, 
threw himself into the mountains round the Lago Maggiore, 
where he hoped that the disbanded Lombardese would join him, 
and enable him to carry on a guerilla warfare, till operations 
on a more extended scale could be arranged. But the Austri- 
ans were too quick for him; menaced by a corps of five 
thousand men under General d’Aspré, Garibaldi had no 
resource but to fall back on the Piedmontese frontier, and re- 
assemble his column in safety at Arona. Convinced that all 
further resistance was hopeless, he disbanded his legion, and 
himself proceeded to Switzerland, where he fell dangerously ill 
of the Lombardy marsh fever, which had carried uff so many 
soldiers on beth sides. On his recovery he proceeded to Genoa, 
where a high command in the Sardinian army was offered to 
him, but he declined it, for it was his intention to proceed to 
the aid of Venice, hich city was then closely invested by the 
Austrians. Leaving Genoa with about two hundred and fifty 
volunteers, he sailed up the Adriatic, when the news of the 
menacing state of things at Rome reached him, and he decided 
on proceeding at once to that city. 

The French, fearing lest the Austrians might anticipate them, 
had offered their intervention to restore the old state of things ; 
there was a chance of obtaining a foothold in the peninsula, 
and the chivalrous nation, par excellence, was even at that 
time fond of taking up arms for an idea, if there be any pros- 
pect of a tangible result. Cavaignac, in November, 1848, 
landed three thousand five hundred troops at Civita Vecchia, 
and the Roman Assembly could only protest by convening the 
Constituent Assembly, to which Garibaldi was elected as 
deputy for Macerata. The republic was proclaimed, and our 
hero at once set to work to protect the frontier against the 
Neapolitans. During the winter he labored incessantly in 
drilling the volunteers, and they were quite fit to take the 
field when the decisive moment arrived. This was not long 
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delayed ; the news of the defeat of Novara, was the signal for 
France to stifle her sister republic in a Judas’s embrace. The 
French, under Oudinot, were ordered to advance, and Garibaldi 
hurried back to the defence of the city. On April 30th, the 
French opened the attack in two columns, but were vigorously 
opposed by Garibaldi, and after an obstinate fight, lasting 
seven hours, were compelled to fall back on Civita Vecchia. 

On May 2d, news reached Rome that the Neapolitan troops 
had invaded the territory of the republic, and, on the 7th, that 
the Austrians and Spaniards had followed their example. 
General Oudinot consented to an armistice, during which 
fresh French troops were poured in, and Garibaldi, with his 
hands thus liberated, ‘directed all his energies upon expelling 
the Neapolitans. On the 10th of May, he came up with them. 
twenty thousand strong, under the command of the king him- 
self, at Velletri, and in half an hour they broke and fled. 
They could not face the terrible red devil, as Garibaldi was 
christened. Ferdinand of Naples fled ignominiously, and had 
* a narrow escape from falling into the hands of the republicans. 
Garibaldi was preparing to carry the war into the Neapolitan 
territory, when he was recalled by the news that the French 
had denounced the armistice, and were marching on the Eter- 
nal City with an overwhelming force. 

The combat was long and obstinate, but the French gradu- 
ally advanced. ‘To add to the perils of the republic, Mazzini 
entered into an unseemly dispute with Garibaldi, which com- 
pelled the latter to resign his command for a time. Urged by 
the populace, however, he agreed to return to the combat, and 
offered a brave though hopeless resistance to the French, who 
on the morning of June 30th, forced their way through the 
breaches they had formed, On the 2d of July, Garibaldi, 
after performing wondrous feats of bravery, and exposing his 
life a hundred times, sent an aide-de-camp to the triumvirate 
announcing that further resistance was impossible, and they 
undertcok to treat with General Oudinot. 

On the afternoon of the next day, the banner of St. Peter 
again floated over the castle of San Angelo, but Garibaldi was 
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no longer present to witness the humiliation. He quitted the 
city on the night of the 2d, with four thousand infantry and 
-about eight hundred horse, with the intention of making his way 
to Venice. He reached Terni in good order, but, on leaving 
the town on the 11th of July, his troubles began. His men 
deserted by hundreds ; the dragoons sold their horses to the 
enemy, and committed excesses, the criminality of which was 
unjustly thrown upon the Garibaldists, who remained true to 
their flag. But even the latter were growing desponding, for 
no outlet seemed left for them; the French were close at their 
heels, while the Austrians were collecting in front, and the 
peasants, urged by their priests, cut off every straggler from 
the legion. ; 

In the face of these obstacles, Garibaldi struggled on till he 
reached Arezzo, where, however, he was refused admittance ; 
and he therefore determined on leading his men to the republic , 
of San Marino, where they would be, at any rate, safe from 
the fury of the Austrians. During his march he had sev- 
eral engagements with the troops commanded by Duke Ernest," 
and on the 31st of July the remnant of the band entered San 
Marino. The Austrians violated the frontiers of the republic, 
and Gorzgowski, the general in command, stipulated that the 
legionaries should lay down their arms, while Garibaldi would 
be put on board a vessel bound for America. 

But the intrepid guerillero had no intention of surrendering ; 
on the same night he escaped with a chosen band from San 
Marino, and marched on the port of Cesenatico, where he seized 
some fishing boats, in the hope of reaching Venice. They had 
almost passed the mouths of the Po, when the Austrian flotilla 
hove in sight, and they in vain attempted to escape. Eight 
boats were captured, and that on.board which were Garibaldi 
and his wife, Cicerovacchio and his two sons, and several 
others of his most faithful followers, only managed to gain the 
shore again with great difficulty. Here they dispersed for fear 
of attracting the attention of the Austrian patrols, the general, 
his wife, and an officer deeply attached to him, proceeding in 
the direction of Ravenna. For two days they wandered from 
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forest to forest ; but then the faithful Annita’s strength failed 
her, and they had hardly reached the shelter of a peasant’s 
cottage when she died. Garibaldi was inconsolable, and it 
was the fear alone of compromising his generous hosts which 
induced him to continue his flight. 

During thirty-five days, which he occupied in reaching 
Porto Venere, on the other side of the peninsula, the escapes 
he ran were most extraordinary. His followers were not so 
fortunate : Ugo Bassi, chaplain to the legion, was taken by the 
Austrians and shot at Bologna, while an impenetrable mystery 
still hangs over the fate of Cicerovacchio. Others perished in 
the forests, shot down like wild animals, and left as prey for 
the wolves. But even on reaching his fatherland, Garibaldi 
was allowed no rest: rumors were rife about fresh conspiracies 
formed by the red republicans, in which it was supposed that 
_ Garibaldi, owing to his recent connection with Mazzini, was 
implicated, and he was requested to quit the country. After 
taking farewell of his children, whom he left with his mother 
at Nice, he unmurmuringly took up his wanderer’s staff again, 
and we presently find him at New-York, engaged in candle- 
making, and solving intricate mathematical problems as he 
bends over the seething tallow. Thence he proceeded to Peru, 
where he received a brilliant reception from his compatriots, 
and finally accepted the command of a vessel engaged in the 
China trade. Little is known, however, of his movements till 
he returned to Genoa, in 1854, as commander of a small bark. 
Here he gave in his adhesion to the existing form of government, 
for he had ever a strong partiality for Victor Emmanuel, and he 
took command of a small steamer plying between Nice and 
Marseilles. In this peaceful avovation he saved enough money 
to purchase a small estate in the island of Capraja, which he 
cultivated with his own hands, while taking an active part in 
the labors of the Nationa] Society, and waiting patiently for 
the hour of deliverance for Italy to sound. 

When Napoleon determined on the war with Austria, Gari- 
baldi was as much deceived by him as we were. He fully 
believed in the truth of the idea, and threw himself heart and 
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soul into the good cause. The Sardinian government author- 
ized the enrolment of volunteers, and no one but Garibaldi 
could take the command of them. But so great was the oppo- 
sition, even at that time, offered him, and the mass of calum- 
nies spread, that Count Cavour hesitated some time ere gazet- 
ting him. 

The new corps received the name of Chasseurs of the Alps, 
and recruits flocked in from every part of Italy. So soon as 
hostilities commenced, Garibaldi left Turin at the head of 
nearly four thousand men, who, although many had never 
seen a shot fired in anger, were animated with the -best'spirit. 
Cleverly outflanking the Austrians, Garibaldi marched on 
Varese, where Urban hoped to catch him napping. But the 
guerillero, leaving two hundred of*his men to help the towns- 
men in keeping the Austrians at bay, marched round them 
and attacked them on the rear and flank. The Austrians 


broke and fled. 
The partisan chief was, in reality, an object of the gravest 


terror to the Tedeschi. ‘To the soldiers his mere name caused 
an invincible horror: he was declared to be invulnerable; and 
some went so far as to assert that bullets flattened on his fore- 
head. These marvels attributed to the hero of independence 
caused one day such a panic among a reconnoitring party of 
Austrians, that the soldiers returned home panting, many of 
them having thrown away their arms in dying from a phan- 
tom, for no danger menaced them. 

The Austrians suffered another sharp defeat at San Fermo, 
after fighting for eight hours, and the road to Como lay open 
to the patriot. An Italian committee was established in the 
town, and it became General Garibaldi’s headquarters. While 
here, many of the French newspaper correspondents visited the 
general, for the purpose of making copy, and we may be per- 
mitted to quote from M. Léonce Dupont, one of the liveliest of 
them, who gives us the following account of Garibaldi’s per- 
sonal appearance : 


“TJ was introduced in my turn. I experienced some emotion in passing 
the threshold of a room in which was a man whose adventurous intrepidity 
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had gained such a brilliant renown. At Paris he is endowed with legendary 
proportions, and regarded asa species of Schamyl. Every one dresses him 
after his own fashion; and of all the costumes I have seen, there are few 
which have not a relationship to a Calabrian brigand. A felt hat and 
ferocious countenance imbedded in a mass of dishevelled hair, a blouse, 
and large waist-belt adorned with a dozen cavalry pistols, a naked sabre 
in his hand; such is the personage of the legend. ‘He may have appeared 
in this condition ten years ago, under the walls of Rome, but times have 
changed, and Garibaldi with them. The man is small, delicate, and ner- 
vous, but his small gray eye flashes like polished steel. His hair is cut 
quite short, and though he wears his beard, it is exactly like hundreds we 
may see every day in Paris, were it not that it is beginning to turn slightly 
gray. ‘ 

“T know not if he is cruel, but he has a very kind voice. He is so far 
civilized that he wears eye-glasses, owing to his short sight. He appears 
to be about forty, but in reality is fifty-three. He is dressed like all the 
Sardinian generals, in blue tunic, with silver lace on the collar and cuffs. 
When I entered, he made me sit down by his side, and began by offering 
me his hand. Then he addressed some very polite remarks to me in the 
best French I have heard since crossing the Alps. I thanked him for 
granting me an interview, when he had so many more important matters 
to attend to, and also told him of the idea people who had not seen him 
formed of him. He gave the ghost of a smile, and seemed to care very 
little what was thought about him. 

“¢Tf you would like to follow my column, he said, ‘I will give you the 
means ;’ and he drew up a safe-conduct, to which he put his signature, 
and the seal of his staff. ‘ With that,’ he added, ‘you can march with us 
day and night, exchange shots with the Austrians, and write to your jour- 
nal the bulletin of our deeds and your own.’” 


There is an exquisite touch of satire about the general’s 
offer, which, the Frenchman, full as usual of his self-impor- 
tance, does not appear to have noticed. 

Nothing could surpass the affection his followers displayed 
for Garibaldi, though he was inexorably stern. Thus, M. 
Amédée Achard tells us that his officers had the greatest diffi- 
culty in obtaining the pardon of a volunteer whom he had 
condemned to be shot for stealing a ring scarcely worth three 
francs. 

The victory of San Fermo caused Victor Emmanuel to see 
in the guerillero an eminent tactician, and it was for a moment 
hoped that le would be summoned to take a more important 
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part in the campaign than he had hitherto done. But Louis 
Napoleon could brook no rival near his throne; he had been 
saved by an inspiration of Macmahon at Magenta, and it would 
not do to allow Garibaldi to grow too great, lest he might 
eventually become troublesome, when the results of the “‘ idea” 
were to he claimed. As it was, his force had swelled to very 
decent proportions ; he had under his command eight thousand 
men, formed into three infantry regiments, two hundred 
and fifty guides, and two hundred carabiniers. His artil- 
lery consisted of fourteen light guns, of which his volun- 
teers had taken six in action before they could be spiked by 
the Austrians. Nor was Garibaldi idle while remaining at 
Como; he sent his troops to drive Urban’s force beyond Monza, 
and occupied himself in coasting the Lago Maggiore with the 
four Austrian steamers he had captured, and lifted the treasury 
at the various customs ports. 

On the 8th of June, he made a forward move, and sciiaaiad 
Bergamo, which town the Austrians evacuated on the previous 
night. Thence he proceeded to Milan, and had a private inter- 
view with Victor Emmanuel, the purpose of which has hitherto 
remained a secret. On his return to Bergamo, hearing that 
fifteen hundred Austrians were advancing from Brescia, he 
sent a small detachment to meet them, and compelled their 
retreat. On June 15th, Garibaldi advanced on Lonato, and 
his officers organized free corps in the Valfeline, to the great 
alarm of the Austrians, who fancied that he was about to in- 
vade the Tyrol. He then suddenly poured down on Brescia, 
after defeating the Austrians again at Castenedolo. Hardly 
had he occupied that town, however, than he heard that a 
heavy column of the enemy was marching against him. He 
advanced with two regiments to meet them, but was led into 
a trap by some peasants, of whom he asked information as to 
the Austrians’ movements. On their saying they had seen 
nothing of the Tedeschi, he sent back one of his regiments, 
but had scarcely mounted the heights with his small force 
than he was enveloped by the Austrian cavalry. Sending off 
in all haste to General Cialdini for reinforcements, he held his 
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ground with his usual bravery. For a moment it was thought 
that the general was killed, for his horse fell with three bullets 
in its body, but he was up again ina moment. When the 
reinforcements arrived, the Austrians were compelled to retire, 
and Garibaldi held his own. 


j Pa iog to reproduce every trait which will throw light on 
the true character of the hero of Italy, we will quote here 
from M. Edmond Texier, of the Siecle, who repeats what was 
told him by one of the volunteers: 


*We all adore our chief, though he speaks rarely, and is most incom- 
municative. So soon as we see him we look at his cap; if it is on the 
back of his head, it is a sign that he is satisfied; if, on the contrary, it 
conceals his face and the peak is over his nose, the situation is grave—we 
may expect something serious, and we get ready our arms. These two 
signs never fail in their effect. The other day, on our arrival at Bergamo, 
the cap was further back than ever. The telegraph had informed us of 
the arrival by railway of fifteen hundred Austrians, who were coming to 
Bergamo, unaware of our presence. We ambuscaded round the station; 
the telegraph announced that the enemy had reached the last station but 
one; our hearts beat with impatience and joy, minutes succeeded minutes, 
but nothing came. The Ausrtians had gone back at full speed when they 
heard of our presence. Sudden change of the cap’s position—for nearly 
two days we were unable to see even the tip of his nose. This devil of a 
man exercises such influence that I saw him in an action send citizens 
under fire, whom he gave the muskets of his wounded soldiers, and they 
behaved most courageously. Ever between the two lines of sharpshooters, 
it is a miracle that he@as not yet been wounded; the peasants believe him 
bullet proof. I should never end if I tried to describe all the heroism of 
Garibaldi’s small army, its fabulous marches, its surprises and combats. 
At Laveno, for instance, the Italians tore muskets from the hands of the 
Austrians through the embrasures. On opening the campaign Garibaldi 
much wanted some guns; but, unable to procure them from the War 
Ministry, he took four from the Austrians. For a long time Garibaldi 
has given up the use of artillery; he only fights with the bayonet; the 
cannon remain with the baggage, and he would gladly exchange them for 
Minié rifles he is so anxiously expecting. One of Garibaldi’s best shots 
is an Englishman of about fifty years of age, who, armed with an excel- 
lent Lancashire rifle and a telescope, appears to chase the Tyrolese. This 
eccentric person.was asked the other day if he had joined the volunteers 
to establish Italian independence, or simply for the pleasure of the chase. | 
‘I am very much attached to the independence of Italy,’ he coolly replied, 
‘but I am also fond f shooting.’ ” 
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By this time Louis Napoleon had enough of glory ; Solferino 
had been fought with no dishonor to the Austrians, and the 
French ‘saw before them a wearisome winter campaign, occu- 
pied with parallels and trenches, of which they had enjoyed 
quite sufficient before Sebastopol. Louis Napoleon had clev- 
erly made a cat’s paw of Kossuth, whom he had ®@ummoned 
from London, not with the slightest intention of revolutionizing 
Hungary, but to prove to Francis Joseph that he shunned 
no means to get the best of him. Nor were the Austrians 
sorry to see the war terminate, for the enormous robberies 
committed in the-commissariat department had left Verdha 
unprovisioned, and there was a doubt whether Peschiera could 
hold out any length of time against the combined attack by 
land and water. 

While the armistice of Villafranca was being signed, Gari- 
baldi had advanced as far as Tiarno, and was about to seize: 
the Lago di Gardi and intercept the Austrian communication 
between the Tyrol and Verona. Several sharp actions had 
already taken place around Bornico, and the enemy had been 
driven back on the Stelvio pass. During the armistice, Gari- 
baldi retired to Como, and our readers will probably remember 
the graphic account of a visit paid to him there by an “ Aus- 
tralian Colonist,” which appeared-last year in the columns of 
the “‘Times.” So soon asthe preliminaries of the peace were 
decided on, Garibaldi handed in his resignagion, which Victor 
Emmanuel would not accept. He therefore decided on carry- 
ing on the war in his own manner, and advised the Italians to 
arm and form an army capable of laying down its own con- 
ditions. The Chasseurs of the Alps were raised to a strength 
of twelve thousand, their headquarters being at Como and 
Brescia. On July the 19th, Garibaldi issued the following 
general order in confirmation of his views: 


“ Whatever may be the progress of political events under existing cir- 
cumstances, the Italians must neither lay down their arms nor feel discour- 
aged with the contrary. They must hurry into the ranks, and testify to 
Europe that, led by the valiant Victor Emmanuel, they are ready hence- 
forward to meet the vicissitudes of war, of whatever nature they may be. 

“ GaRIBALDI, General.” 
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But the General’s impatience was once more aroused by the 
rumors which transpired of the first conference held at Zurich ; 
the turn they took rendering his presence useless with the 
army. Garibaldi asked for unlimited leave, but was again 
refused. Still, in the present aspect of affairs, such a man 
became an embarrassment. Garibaldi continued to desire the 
liberation of Italy, and Victor Emmanuel was no longer free 
to second him. The Sardinian government, however, wished 
to retain his services; and it was proposed to give him the 
command of the Tuscan army, which Ulloa had resigned. 
Various combinations, mysterious for the present, however, 
were made, and Garibaldi was granted leave. What he 
thought of the intrigues will be best seen from his general 
order : 


“My Comrapes 1n Arms!—I am obliged to retire at present from the 
service, and General Pomaretti has been selected by his majesty to com- 
mand the brigade. I trust, while brave in action, you will be disciplined, 
and strive to acquire under arms the skill which will allow you to take 
your proper rank when opposed to the enemies of our country. 

“ GARIBALDI. 

“ Bereamo, Aug. 11, 1859.” 


If anything could console Garibaldi for his disappointed 
hopes, it would have been the rapturous reception he met with 
in all the cities he visited. At Bologna he spent several hours 
at the tomb of Ugo Bassi, and then proceeded to help General 
Fanti in organizing the army of Central Italy, which amounted 
to thirty thousand men. At Ravenna he publicly explained 
his future policy, and proposed the subscription for the million 
muskets. His idea was at once understood, and subscriptions 
poured in from all quarters. Upward of eighteen thousand 
volunteers were also enrolled, and it was a public secret that 
the general proposed ere long to invade the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies. 

From Central Italy Garibaldi proceeded to Turin, where his 
reception was equally flattering. On the evening of his arrival 
he had another interview with Victor Emmanuel, but the 
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secret has been carefully kept as to the subject discussed. It 
is probable, however, that the king did all in his power to dis- 
suade Garibaldi from any aggressive movement, to which the 
general would not consent. On the contrary, the Sardinians 
themselves were beginning to grow very impatient, for it was 
suspected that the king obeyed foreign influences, and Italy 
was weary of vassalage. Great was the agitation, therefore, 
when it was suddenly announced soon after that General 
Garibaldi had given in his resignaticn as general of the army 
of Central Italy, and that Victor Emmanuel had accepted it. 
The proclamation our hero issued on the occasion was couched 
in the following terms : 


“To tHe Iranians. 

“As underhand intrigues continually check the liberty of action in- 
herent in the rank I hold in the army of Central Italy, and which I 
employed to try and attain that; object which every good Italian proposes 
to himself, I am leaving the military service for the present. 

“On the day that Victor Emmanuel once again summons his soldiers to 
arms for the redemption of the country, I shall be again by the side of my 
brave companions. The miserable and crafty policy which for a moment 
troubles the majestic progress of our affairs, must persuade us that it is 
our duty to assemble around the brave and legal soldier of independence, 
who is incapable of recoiling from his sublime and generous path, and 
that we should prepare, at present more than ever, gold and iron, to re- 
ceive those who would gladly plunge us again in the horrors of the past, 


“ JosEPH GARIBALDI. 
“ Nice, 18th Nov., 1859.” 


At Bologna, the dissatisfaction produced by the policy of 
Count Cavour was so decided, that a manifestation was even 
attempted, which Garibaldi’s friends wisely suppressed, as it 
would have given a triumph to the absolutist party. The 
Tuscan government, compelled to accept his resignation, an- 
nounced it to the public in a most complimentary general 
order, in which he was allowed to retain his honorary rank. 

After remaining a short period at Nice with his family, Gari- 
baldi proceeded to Genoa, with the intention of settling once 
more on his island farm of Capraja. From this, he was, how- 
ever, dissuaded, and he remained on the continent. Lest his 
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motives in retiring from the service might be misinterpreted, 
he issued a spirited proclamation to the Italians, in which he 
urged them never to lay down their arms until they had secured 
the independence of their country. In conclusion, he said: 
* Fellow-citizens, not a man among you must hesitate to put 
his mite to the national subscription—not one must neglect to 
have his musket in readiness, in order to obtain—perhaps to- 
morrow—bhy force what they hesitate to give us to-day in jus- 
tice.” At this time his enemies—and their name was legion 
—were striving zealously to render the subscription for the 
muskets abortive; but the general put the nation on their 
guard against the intrigues in the public papers. Toward 
the end of December, last year, he was requested to accept 
the presidency of the Nazione Armata, but was induced to 
decline the offer, alleging his motives in the following procla- 
mation, which we quote, as proving that he never to the latest 
moment swerved from the path he had laid down for himself: 


“To THE ITALIANS. 


«“ Summoned by some of my friends to attempt the character of concili- 
ator, amid the factions of the liberal Italian party, I was invited te accept 
the presidency of a society called the ‘ Armed Nation,’ 

“But, as the armed Italian nation is a fact which terrifies all that is 
disloyal, corrupting, and tyrannical, both within and without Italy, the 
crowd of modern Jesuits has been alarmed, and shouted ¢ Anathema!’ 

“The government of the Ré Galantuomo has been importuned by the 
alarmists, and in order not to compromise it, I have decided on giving up 
the office with which I was honored. 

“Tn perfect agreement with all the members, I therefore declare the 
society of the ‘Armed Nation’ dissolved, and invite every Italian who 
loves his country to aid in the purchase of the million muskets. 

“Tf, with the aid of a million guns, Italy, in the presence of the stranger. 
is unable to arm a million soldiers, we should have to despair of humanity. 
Let Italy arm, and she will be free. 

“Turin, 14th Jan., 1860.” “G, GARIBALDI. 


There were many signs of coming hostilities for those who 
could read aright. In a letter addressed to the workmen of 
Milan, Garibaldi toid them to hold themselves in readiness. 
Even the Ost Deutsche Poste was compelled to allow: “ We 
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do not conceal from ourselves the dangers which are preparing 
for Austria in Italy. The popularity and indefatigable activity 
of Garibaldi seemed called on to render further services.” The 
correspondence from Italy in our leading papers will show that 
the descent on Sicily was being carefully revolved in the gen- 
eral’s mind, though we doubt whether it would have been so 
promptly undertaken had it not been for the annexation of 
Savoy to France. It seems as if Garibaldi were desirous of 
obtaining his favorite monarch compensation elsewhere for the 
loss he had endured. 

The events connected with the landing at Marsala, and the 
march on Palermo, will be too fresh in the mind of our readers 
to need narrating here. There can not be an Englishman 
whose pulse has not throbbed while reading those splendid let- 
ters, descriptive of the hero’s progress from victory to victory, so 
vividly chronicled for us in the broad sheet of the ‘ Times.” 
The man whom the official journal of Naples branded as a 
brigand but a short month ago, is now christened ‘* His Excel- 
lency,” and is placed on equal terms with the legitimate ruler 
of a kingdom. But that is the very thing which causes us 
apprehension, for diplomacy is now prepared to intervene, 
and bitter experience teaches us what the result will possi- 
bly be. 

As for the general execration bestowed on the young king 
of Naples, we do not join in it so readily, for we remember 
that the nation which is now horror-stricken at the bombard- 
ment of Palermo, was very ready to condone the massacre of 
the Deux Décembre, and to send its troops to fight, shoulder 
to shoulder, with the soldiers who had perpetrated that atrocity 
—nay, worse, allow our generals of unsullied honor to stand 
on equal terms with Canrobert, the man who executed the fell 
orders of the president. Still, we do not object at all to the 
marked aversion all the crowned heads are displaying toward 
Bombino—because he has been unsuccessful—and Lord Palm- 
erston deserves all credit for the words he uttered in the House, 
though they might have been expressed in better English: ‘ It 
is the fault and fortune of governments like those uf Rome and 
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Naples, when, by the cruelties and atrocities committed under 
their authority, their subjects have been driven to desperation 
and have revolted, that they appeal to all friendly powers for 
assistance to remove the men who have been the authors and 
instigators of the revolution. Those governments forget that 
they themselves are the real and original authors and instiga- 
tors of those revolutionary movements, and if their prayers 
were granted, and steps taken to accomplish the object they 
desired, unless, which is very unlikely, they were prepared to 
alter their own courses, the first, most effectual, and only neces- 
sary step would be their own removal.” In these sentiments 
we fully coincide, and we sincerely hope that our government 
will act up to them; but then, we awkwardly remember that, 
but a week prior to uttering these honorable remarks, Lord 
Palmerston made a most chivalrous speech in defence of the 
Reform Bill, which he allowed to be strangled without holding 
out a hand, or even shedding a tear over the poor defunct. All 
parties are in this instance unanimous. Bombino is to be got 
rid of, as a punishment for his clumsy attempts to maintain 
despotism, and he can follow, for aught we care, the example 
of his predecessor, Dionysius the younger, and keep a school, 
though from what we know of Bourbon education, we are 
afraid that even such a scanty resource will fail him. Louis 
Napoleon has spoken out with equal decision about throwing 
the king of Naples overboard, as the Jonah who brings des- 
potism into discredit ; and in this case we are inclined to credit 
him, for the removal of the king will probably prove advanta- 
geous to his own little schemes. 

But, while we agree to the necessity of allowing the tyrant 
to go his own road to destruction, we equally demand that no 
interference should be made with Garibaldi’s progress, for, if 
he be left alone, he can settle the Italian question in a simple 
and natural way. From Naples to Rome would be but a step, 
and if the guerillero again set out for Venice, as in 1849, it 
would be with very different chances of success. Italy once 
united under the sceptre of Victor Emmanuel would be really 
free, and could resist French pressure. This would be so 
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advantageous to the cause of liberty, that we fear Louis Napo- 
leon will do all in his power to prevent the consummation, for, 
in that case, the war of 1859 would really have been fought 
for an idea, and he would have spoken the truth in spite of 
himself. As you cannot stay a lion’s appetite with a mutton- 
' chop, neither will a Napoleon be satisfied with such a territory 
as Savoy while the kingdom of the Two Sicilies is going a 
begging. 

We doubt whether even Mr. Bright, the last new friend of a 
despot, would venture to deny that for months Muratist in- 
trigues have been going on in Naples with various chances of 
success. As a feather will show which way the wind blows, 
so we now have suspicious rumors of a constitution, based on 
the French model, being given the Neapolitans. They ask for 
the bread of freedom, and they are offered the stone of despo- 
tism, which, though hidden beneath velvet, is as grinding as 
the wheel of a Juggernaut’s car. Buta French constitution 
is, fortunately, a specialty of the Bonaparte family ; it is a 
sceptre which would pierce the hand of any other man that 
tries to wield it. In any case, the inspiration would hail from 
Paris, and the result would be the moral disarmament of Sar- 
dinia, who, powerless to do good, would gradually -be forced 
down the incline, and become the obedient puppet of which 
Louis Napoleon would pull the wires. 

And this consummation is not so far off, unless England 
energetically interfere. The object of the diplomatic interven- 
tion, we are told, is in the event of the king running from 
Naples, to protect the honorable citizens from the atrocities 
which the lazzaroni and the mercenaries would be sure to 
commence. But such protection involves the presence of troops, 
and who so willing to offer such assistance as the French? The 
work would, in that case, be more than half done; the Nea- 
politans would be invited to decide their own fate by universal 
suffrage, and we know by this time to what that leads. Louis 
Napoleon learned the value of that weapon in 1848, to hold in 
terrorem over the respectable classes, and we may predict what 
the result would be in Naples. Those agents who so eminently 
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performed their dirty work in Savoy, would be let loose on the 
Two Sicilies, and a lavish expenditure of five-franc pieces 
would not weigh in the balance against the possession of the 
sovereign power over Italy. 

Are our ministers prepared to prevent such a state of things 
by at once sending a sufficient force into the Mediterranean, 
ready, at any rate, to undertake half the diplomatic business ? 
We fear not, when we call to mind the barren protest against 
the annexation of Savoy which Lord John Russell offered, and 
which, terrified by his own audacity, he speedily swallowed 
again, hoping it might have been overheard. The moment is 
a critical one; the future destiny of Italy is on the point of 
solution, and it depends on ourselves whether it prove a 
guarantee for the tranquillity of Europe, or the final cause of 
a general conflagration. ’ 

Of course we shall be accused (as we so frequently have 
been by the hired agents of Napoleon) of exaggerating pur- 
posely, and doing our utmost to stir up ill-blood between 
two great nations, which only need to know each other 
more thoroughly, to be amazed at the possibility of dissen- 
sion. Our reply is, that we are English before all; we are as 
anxious as any one can be to see the Anglo-French alliance 
rendered permanent and satisfactory, but we do not wish peace 
to be purchased by the subversion of the traditional policy of 
our country. This new doctrine of natural frontiers, however, 
is one which overthrows the balance of power, and leads con- 
stantly to misunderstandings, for no one can say where it may 
end, and the first Napoleon wished to embrace all Europe in 
the natural frontiers of France. The present emperor’s 
policy has lately seemed to be verging in the same unhappy 
direction, and it is time for England to speak her mind out 
once for all. By opposing a bold front, Louis Napoleon might 
be induced to reconsider his policy, but if we limit our inter- 
ference to useless protests, he will end by despising us, and 
what the result will be we need not stop to discuss. 

In the present case there is, fortunately, no occasion for 
even a divergence of opinion with France. Let us take the 
emperor at his word; he is anxious to stop a lamentable 
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effusién of blood and we are, assuredly actuated by the same 
feelings. Let us not confine our sympathy to words, but, by 
undertaking a joint occupation, give those of the Neapolitans 
who are so enamored of a French constitution as others ap- 
pear to be, an opportunity for expressing their deliberate and 
honest opinion. If, however, we neglect to make our prepa- 
rations, we may feel assured that French troops will occupy 
Naples, and then farewell to any hopes of Italian inde- 
pendence. 

Still, we hold that it would be in every respect better to 
‘allow Garibaldi to accomplish his mission without any diplo- 
matic interference. With a chief so energetic and so stern, 
there is no fear of anarchy getting the upper hand, and if the 
people of Naples have a chance of rising, they will hold the 
ruffianly soldatesque and their partisans in check. At the 
same time, we consider that a French intervention would lead 
to the very excesses it is intended to prevent, for the Italian 
patriots, who are now ready to assume the helm of affairs, 
would remain in the background if they knew that the French 
would land to “ support order,” and the populace, left without 
leaders, would give way to atrocities which are only the 
natural sequence of the tyranny under which they have been 
trampled for eleven years, which must have appeared to them 
so many centuries. 

It would be truly a pitiable thing if Garibaldi had uncon- 
sciously been doing Napoleon’s evil work in Sicily, but we 
confess a distrust of the French statement that non-interven- 
tion is only provisionally granted as regards Sicily. This 
seems to show that Louis Napoleon is quite prepared for 
eventualities at Naples, and we appear to be all in the back- 
ground as regards our preparations. It would be better for us, 
then, to accept the pestilent ‘ nationality” theory at once, and 
let it be carried out to its fullest extent. According to it no 
foreigner has a right to hold a foot of ground in Italy: then 
let the French troops be at once recalled from Rome. If 
Francis Joseph will not voluntarily resign Venetia, let him 
hold it if he can against the forces Garibaldi would bring into 
the field within six months, and let no interference be allowed. 
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The Italians only ask to be let alone; while feeling duly 
grateful to Louis Napoleon for the aid he offered them in 1859, 
they now consider themselves strong enough to walk alone, 
and can manage their own affairs without any tutelage. In 
this way we think that matters would very speedily settle 
down ; the liberal party would be satisfied, while the conser- 
vatives would be only too glad of a solution which, while it 
consolidated Italy, would deprive Louis Napoleon forever of 
the power of working mischief in the Mediterranean. 

Unfortunately diplomacy must have the last word in such 
matters as the settlement of European questions, and in that 
England, by some fatality, always comes off second-best. It 
is said of our sailors that’ they earn their money like horses and 
spend it like asses; and in the same way it may be asserted 
of us, as a nation, that we win advantages in the field and 
throw them away in the council-chamber. Unless we are 
very careful, we shall be chicaned once again in this Neapol- 
itan business, and have nobody to blame but ourselves. 

But, whatever may be the result, whether Bombino be 
hurled from the throne of his ancestors, or supported on it by 
foreign bayonets for fear of the consequences to despotism his 
overthrow may entail, in one thing we may all agree, and that 
is, in applauding the great man who has never swerved in 
his endeavors to make Italy a united and free nation. Had 
Garibaldi been less disinterested than he is, he might now be 
high on the list of general officers in France, and a marshal’s 
staff might be within his grasp; but he is not the man to 
truckle to a despot, whatever glittering rewards he may have 
it in his power to offer. Garibaldi recognizes but one master, 
and that is Victor Emmanuel, and, by his unswerving purpose, 
he has rescued that master from a position which was becom- 
ing most humiliating. The king of Sardinia has now the 
opportunity of breaking those silken trammels which Louis 
Napoleon has woven round the independence of his nation, and 
we sincerely hope that he will take advantage of it. 

Compare the two liberators ef Italy, and how immeasurably 
small Louis Napoleon appears by the side of Garibaldi! The 
former issued pompous proclamations, full of sound and fury, 
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signifying nothing ; and what became of his boast of freeing 
Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic? So soon as he had 
secured the object of his ambition, he deserted the Italians, and 
the condition of Venetia is a sufficient proof of the faith to be 
placed in his promises. He accepted pledges from Francis 
Joseph, which he gave that monarch an opportunity of evading ; 
but what did he care for the liberation of Italy when his own 
purpose was served? Garibaldi, on the other hand, has never 
boasted; the world learns with amazement of his achieve- 
ments when they are accomplished; he scorns any promise 
which he is unable to perform, and he advances from conquest 
to conquest with the dignity of a truly great man. Both men 
have had their share of calumny in their time, but while the 
greater portion has adhered to the character of Louis Napo- 
leon, and left ugly patches upon it, Garibaldi has shaken them 
from him, and stands forth now, with unstained reputation, as 
the Washington of Italy. 

Louis Napoleon may go down amid blood and smoke, and 
leave a name which will serve as a warning to future despots, 
if Providence allow such to emerge henceforth ; but, whatever 
may be the destiny of Garibaldi, his name will be enshrined 
in the pages of history as that of an ardent, unseltish patriot, 
whose whole life was devoted to the cause of liberty, and who, 
when his work was accomplished, retired from the scene of his 
exploits the same simple-minded man, whom no victory could 
intoxicate, no defeat depress. Such instances are rare, and it 
has, therefore, been to us a grateful task to lay before our 
readers the life of a man who has been traduced for party 
purposes, but who now stands forth so prominently as the 
champion of his nation, and no calumny can injure him, no 
perversion of truth undermine the glorious reputation he has 
slowly and painfully built up for himself. A chosen in- 
strument of Providence to work out great ends, his life may 
be cut short when his mission is accomplished ; but we 
earnestly hope that he may long be spared to the world, for 
at the present day we possess, too few of such men to serve | 
as a model and an example. 
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A ConFEssIon. 


Srrance! Very strange! that the 
Editor of a quarterly journal should 
admit, not only that there are some 
things which he does not know, but 
that he has actually committed an er- 
ror! And of all places in the, world, 
that he should admit these things right 
here, at the very beginning of his ‘‘ Ta- 
ble,” giving the admission a promi- 
nence which he might otherwise avoid. 

Quarterly editors do make mistakes. 
Everybody, and the editors, too, know 
that. But were they ever known to 
admit it? That is, did any quarterly 
editor ever, before this present writing, 
admit that he ever made a mistake? 
He knows that all other editors, inclu- 
ding all other quarterly editors, do 
commit errors. And he admits it, too. 
But is he in the habit of admitting that 
he himself sometimes makes mistakes ? 
Not he! 

But it is our-purpose, in this article, 
so far to depart from custom, as to ad- 
mit that we have fallenintoerror. We 
know we shall injure ourself by this 
candid and frank admission. No tell- 
ing how many subscribers we shall lose 
by it—not by making the mistake, but 
by admitting that we made a mistake. 
Who would patronize an editor of any 
sort, who is so lost to a proper sense of 
the dignity of his position as to confess 
to the least bit of ignorance !—But we 
are going to try the confession, at any 
rate. 

In our September No., in endeavor- 
ing to quote from Gray’s “Ode on a 





distant Prospect of Eton College,” the 
following couplet— 
“No more; where ignorance is bliss 
Tis folly to be wise— 
in endeavoring to quote this couplet, we 
say, we actually wrote thus :— 
“No more! seek not their pleasures to dis- 


turb ! 
Where ignorance is bliss, tis folly to be 


wise.” 


Shade of the author of the immortal 
Elegy, forgive us! We have sinned 
grievously, we know, but not intention- 
ally. And then, how bitterly have we 
repented ! 

But to confess our sin with still more 
bitterness of spirit, we thus (as above) 
misquoted Gray in two several places ! 
What demon could have possessed us, 
to interpolate so much as one whole 
octosyllabic line— 


“ Seek not their pleasures to disturb” — 


into the very heart of the couplet we 
designed quoting, and then have caused 
us to repeat the error ? 

If it is any palliation of our offence 
to state that we discovered our error 
ourself, and that no one pointed it out 
to us, we hereby make the statement. 
Itis even true. The quotation, as we 
had it, kept continually running in our 
mind. At last it appeared wrong to 
us. Then said we to ourself, ‘‘ we have 
misquoted Gray :” and upon turning 
to his Ode, we found it even so. 

And now, having confessed our sin, 
with deep penitence, we humbly crave 
mercy and expect pardon. 
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Dr. CarTwRIGHt ON THE Unity or THE 
Homan Race. 

In the August No. of “ De Bow,” is 
one of the rarest, raciest uniguest arti- 
cles, from the pen of Dr. Cartwright, 
on the unity of the human race, we 


have ever read, or ever heard of. He 


sets out by saying that the science of 
Ethnology “ proves that the negro dif- 
fered as much from the white man, 
three thousand years ago, as he does 
now, and would, of itself, be sufficient 
to settle the question [concerning the 
unity of the races] if so many people, 
including the most of divines in Europe 
and America, were not anxiously look- 
ing out, every day, for the negro to 
become white ” 

It will not be hard to guess from this, 
that the doctor does not believe in the 
doctrine of the unity of the human 
races. In fact, he says that the He- 
brew Bible disproves this unity. “Let 
us,” says he, “ abandon the slow, un- 
certain, and tortuous paths of proud 
Science, and seek to know what God 
has revealed on the subject. If we take 
the Hebrew Bible for a guide, and faith- 
fully interpret it, there can be but one 
opinion on the question. That book 
positively affirms that there were, at 
least, two races of intellectual crea- 
tures, with immortal souls, created at 
different times.” 

But the doctor affirms that the trans- 
lators of the Bible did not give a faith- 
fal rendering of their original, and 
hence the distinction between the races 
is not set forth in the translation. 
Henee, also, the distinctive character- 
isties of the negro, as they appear in 
the Hebrew Bible, do not appear in the 
English version. We are informed that 
“Mississippi and Louisiana are half 
full of negroes, and so is the Hebrew 
Bible, but our English version has not 
got a negro in it.” 

Dr. Adam Clarke says that the He- 
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brew word which is rendered serpent, 
as having tempted mother Eve, should 
have been translated monkey, or orang- 
outang. Dr. Cartwright admits that 
Dr. Clarke made one step in the direce 
tion of truth, but “had he lived in 
Louisiana instead of England, he would 
have recognized the negro gardener.” 

“ The Bible tells certain facts about 
negroes,” says the doctor, “ which none 
but the best-informed planters and 
overseers know, at the resent. The 
most ‘learned divines are ignorant of 
them, not because they cannot read 
Hebrew, but because they cannot read 
Hebrew re-writin the negro. Planters 
and overseers read it in the negro, but 
don’t know that it is Hebrew, and that 
their evidence, if they could read He- 
brew, would prove, in any court of 
justice, to the satisfaction of any jury, 
that the writer of Genesis knew more 
about negroes than they did.” 

And so goes on. Dr. Cartwright, 
through the whole of his article. We 
are at a loss to know whether he is se- 
rious in his propositions, or whether he 
is serving us up an elaborate hoax. 

By the way, while we are talking 
about Dr. Cartwright, we will take the 
liberty to express the hope that he will, 
some day, furnish us with an elaborate 
treatise on the diseases’ of the negro. 
We take up @ medical work, now, and 
sit down to read something about, say, 
for instance, the scarlet fever. As an 
unprofessional man, we wish to know 
what are the plain symptoms of the 
disease, so that we may decide with 
certainty its existence, and then apply 
the remedies. Dr. Gunn—whose “ Do- 
mestic Medicine” is quite common 
among planters—says in this disease 
“the skin is covered with large red or 
scarlet patches, which, after a short 
time, unite or come together. Then, 
in a few days, they disappear, or go off 
in a kind of scurf, like bran,” ceo. 
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The color of the skin is the chief 
symptom by which we are to judge of 
searlet fever. And so the appearance 
of the ‘skin is recognized as a chief 
means of arriving at a correct diagnosis 
in many other diseases. But how are 
we to judge by the skin, in the case of 
the negro? Thatis black, and cannot 
become red, as in scarlet fever, nor yel- 
low as in jaundice of the white man. 
Besides this, many diseases differ very 
much, in the types by which they pre- 
sent themselves, in the cases of white 
and black. There is no work we need 
so much as we do a book on the diseases 
of the negro: and there is no living 
man so well fitted for the task of wri- 
ting the work as Dr. Cartwright, be- 
cause no living man understands the 
negro as well as he does. His book 


should be entitied, ‘‘ Of the Nature and 
Diseases of the Negro.” 


New American Cyctopapia.—Vou X. 

“JeRusatem” is the initial, and 
“ Macferrin ” the closing article of this 
volume. First we have an account of 
the city of the Most High—the city 
where David reigned and sang—the 
city of— 

“*Siloa’s brook that flowed 

Fast by the oracle of God :” 
the city which was overlooked by the 
Mount of Olives—the city of Mt. Moriah 
and of Mt. Zion—the city over which 
wept the Incarnate God, as in agony 
he said, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem !” 

Passing out of the walls of the Holy 
City, we proceed on our way to meet 
Andy Johnson of Tennessee, who, “ at 
the age of ten, was apprenticed to a 
tailor,” and who has passed on by suc- 
cessive gradations from the tailor's 
board through the aldermanship of a 
village—then the mayorship—then the 
state legislature—then the position of 
@ presidential elector—then the place 
of an M. C., then the gubernatorial 
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chair of Tennessee—up to a place in 
the United States Senate, where he will 
remain till the 4th March 1863, and 
perhaps longer. 

As we proceed among the J’s., we 
expect to meet Herschel V. Johnson of 
Georgia. But the Messrs. Appleton 
have denied us that pleasure. And 
why have they doné so? 

But here comes another man of port- 
ly make, Johnson by name; in think- 
ing of whom, we have always been 
reminded of the distinguished Geor- 
gian to whom we have just referred, 
not only on account of the size of his 
body and mind, but on account, also, 
of many peculiarities which we have 
imagined were common to both. 

“Good morning, Doctor Johnson !” 

He bows to us gruffly, and half im- 
politely. Let us pass on. He is in 
one of his moods. It will not do for 
us to cross one who snubbed Chester- 
field; who knocked down Osborne, 
the “most rapacious and brutal of 
booksellers ;” who frightened Foote 
the comedian, out of a purpose to ridi- 
cule him on the stage, by a threat of 
personal chastisement ; and who al- 
most came to a tug by the ears with 
McPherson, the professed translator of 
the poems of Ossian. 

How came Dr. Johnson to be 80 
“barbarous ?” 

The reason is clear. He had a ne- 
gro servant by the name of Francis 
Barber. Being the master of a nigger 
made him “ barbarous.’ ‘It could not 
have been otherwise. Ask Mr, Sum- 
ner ! 

But don’t stop to do it now. Wait 
until some other time, when we are not 
with you. 

We must satisfy ourselves with tak- 
ing a peep at John Paul Jones, who is 
engaged in a naval action. As we be- 
long to the “ peace establishment,” we 
wish to keep as far out of reach of 
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“ villanous saltpetre ” and lead as pos- 
sible. We are satisfied, we believe, 
with “ paper pellets of the brain!” 

“O rare Ben Jonson,” we pass by 
the learned Sir William Jones to tip 
our beaver to thee! 

But, reader, we have not time to go 
farther with you. At your leisure, 
you can saunter along the cyclopmedic 
walks of Messrs. Appleton and Com- 
pany, talk with the shadow of Junius, 
look from a distance at Jupiter “the 
thunderer,” have a trial by jury, have 
an interview with Justin Martyr, look 
at the great hind legs of the kangaroo, 
listen at Rufus King, the originator of 
slavery restriction in the territories, 
admire the classic Legaré, see old Abe 
Lincoln split rails, ask Livingstone 
about his travels, examine ‘ Locke on 
the Human Understanding,” wander 
through London, take a view of the 
splendid and corrupt court of Louis 
XIV., and, lastly, hear Dr. Macferrin 
read the French monarch a homily on 
profligacy, which, if not equal to that 
of the eloquent Bourdaloue, will, at 
least, interest and instruct you. 


Tue Epinsurcu Review. 


We are furnished by the publishers, 
Messrs. Leonard, Scott & Co., 79 Ful- 
ton street, N. Y., with the American 
editions of the four most prominent 
English quarterlies, and “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine.” 

It is pleasant, as well as instructive, 
to refer to the establishment of the 
“ Edinburgh Review,” and trace it from 
its feeble beginnings up to its present 
proud position of eminence and supe- 
riority. Sydney Smith was its first ed- 
itor. Of its establishment he writes : 

“When first I went into the Church, I had 
acuracy in the middle of Salisbury Plain. 
The squire of the parish took a fancy to me, 
and requested me to go with his son to re- 
side at the University of Weimer. Before 


we could get there, Germany became the 
seat of war; and, in stress of politics, we 
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put into Edinburgh, where I remained five 
vears, The principles of the French Revo- 
ution were then fully afloat, and it is impos- 
sible to conceive a more violent or agitated 
state of society. Among the first persons 
with whom I became acquainted, were Lord 
Jeffrey, Lord Murray (late lord advocate for 
Scotland), and Lord Brougham: all of them 
maintaining opinions on political subjects 
too liberal for the dynasty of Dundas, then 
exercising supreme power over the northern 
division of the island. One day we happened 
to meet in the eighth or ninth story, or flat, 
in Buccleugh Place, the elevated residence 
of the then Mr. Jeffrey. I proposed that we 
should set up a Review. This was acceded 
to with acclamation. I was appointed ed- 
itor; and remained long enough in Ed- 
inburgh to edit the first number of the ‘‘ Ed- 
inburgh Review.” The motto I proposed for 
the Review, was: 


‘Tenni musam meditamur avena’— 
‘We cultivate literature upon a little oat- 
meal.’ But this was too near the truth to 
be admitted, and so we took our present 
grave motto from Publius Syius, of whom 
none of us had, [ am sure, ever read a single 
line: and so began, what has since turned 
out avery impoitant andable journal. When 
I left Edinburgh, it fellinto the strong hands ~ 
of Lord Jeffrey and Lord Brougham, and 
reached the highest point of popularity and 
success.” t 

The first number of the Review was 
issued in October, 1802, and met with 
immediate sale and success. In ‘six 
years it reached a circulation of nine 
thousand ; and in twelve years, it at- 
tained to a circulation of thirteen thou- 
sand. 

After the first two or three numbers 
of the “ Edinburgh ” were issued, Syd- 
ney Smith moved to London, and Jef- 
frey succeeded to the editorial chair, 
which he continued to fill until 1829, 
a period of twenty-seven years. Hav- 
ing been appointed dean or president 
of the Faculty of Advocates, he re- 
signed his position of editor, and was 
succeeded by Macvey Napier, known, 
also, as an editor of the “ Encyclopx- 
dia Britannica.” 

The “ Edinburgh Review” was es- 
tablished to advocate the liberal or 
whig side of politics, and was consid- 
ered, at first, in more conservative 
quarters, radical, if not incendiary, in 
its tendencies. Sydney Smith attacked 
the old-fogyism of politics, and Francis 
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Jeffrey did the same in literature. The 
latter attacked, most bitterly, Southey, 
Wordsworth, and Lamb. Wordsworth 
was accustomed to say that Robes- 
pierre, Bonaparte, and Jeffrey, were 
the three most formidable enemies of 
the human race who had appeared 
within his remembrance, 

In No. 22 (A. p. 1808), of the “ Ed- 
inburgh Review,” appeared the critique 
upon Byron’s “Hours of Idleness,” 
which so much exasperated the young 
lord as to be productive of “ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” The 
castigation of the editor, beginning 


« Health to great Jeffrey, Heaven preserve 
his life !” 


is no doubt well remembered by all. 

After the resignation of Jeffrey, Mac- 
vey Napier, as we have said, became the 
editor of the ‘Edinburgh Quarterly.” 
He retained the office till near his death 
in 1847, when he was succeeded by Pro- 
fessor Empson, a son-in-law of Lord 
Jeffrey. Empson’s successor, in 1854, 
was Sir G. Cornwall Lewis, who, in the 
following year, resigned the editorship 
into the hands of Henry Reeve. 

Sydney Smith’s last article in the 
Review of which we are writing, was 
published in 1827. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh had, at this time become a con- 
tributor ; and Jeffrey, before his resig- 
natiun, had secured the services of 
Macaulay and Carlyle, who, including 
a portion of the contributors already 
mentioned, maintained the high char- 
acter of the Review. Carlyle hastened 
to do justice to some of the authors 
whom Jeffrey unjustly ridiculed. He 
wrote a panegyric upon Burns, and 
elucidated certain of the German au- 
thors, Jeffrey having lashed unmerci- 
fully Goethe and Richter. 

Among the prominent contributors 
to the “ Edinburgh ” since the break- 
ing up of the original staff, have been 
Sir William Hamilton on topics of men- 
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tal philosophy and education, J. R. 
McCulloch on political economy and 
the progress of manufactures, Henry 
Rogers and W. J. Conybeare on the 
tractarian and latitudinarian move- 
ments in the Anglican church; Sir 
James Stephen on ecclesiastical histo- 
ry and biography; George Moir, G. 
H. Lewes, and R. Monckton Milnes. 

During the period of Napier’s editor- 
ship, the Whigs got into power, and 
hence their quarterly organ became 
more conservative, having to act upon 
the defensive instead of the offensive. 

During the latter years of the Re- 
view, although more scholarship has 
appeared in its pages, its articles have 
not been near so readable or effective 
as they were originally. 


** LONDON QuARTERLY.” 

So effective was the “Edinburgh 
Review ’ in promotion of the views of 
the Whig party, that the Tory or minis- 
terial party found it necessary to estab- 
lish a rival journal, which was called 
the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” but usually 
designated then, as now, as the “ London 
Quarterly.” It was established in 1809, 
under the editorial charge of William 
Gifford, who had lately been the editor 
of the “ Anti-Jacobin,’ and who con- 
tinued its editor until 1826, when he 
died. His successor was J. G. Lock- 
hart, who continued to fill the editorial 
chair until 1853, when he resigned on 
account of ill-health, dying in 1854. 

The “London Quarterly” has gen- 
erally kept pace, in every respect, With 
its rival, the “ Edinburgh Review.” 


Briackwoop’s MaGazine. 

The first number of “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” was published in Edinburgh, 
on the Ist of April, 1817. William 
Blackwood, the publisher, was its 
originator and founder, being encour- 
aged by James Hogg, who had con- 
ducted the weekly literary journal 
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ealled “The Spy,” and which had 
failed. ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” was 
at first edited by Messrs. Pringle and 
Cleghorn, The first number was char- 
acterized as ‘dull and decent.” There 
was an article by Walter Scott, en- 
titled, “‘ Notices concerning the Scot- 
tish Gipsies’—a story of Pastoral 
Life, by Hogg—some antiquarian arti- 
cles, probably selected by Blackwood— 
some poetry, a few reviews, a monthly 
chronicle of events, reports on agri- 
culture and commerce, and lists of 
births, deaths, and marriages. 

Such a work was not up to the 
standard which Blackwood had erected 
for himself. Being a Tory, he deter- 
mined to make his monthly journal 
the assailant of the “ Edinburgh Re- 
view,” the organ of the Whigs. After 
the issue of his fourth number, he 
quarrelled with his editors, Cleghorn 
and Pringle, who, claiming the sub- 
scription list, went over with it to Con- 
stable, who received them with open 
arms, installéd them into the editorial 
chair of his magazine, the *‘ Scot's,” 
and changed the name of that journal 
to “ Constable’s Edinburgh Magazine.” 

Rid of Pringle and Cleghorn, Black- 
wood became his own editor, and soon 
obtained the assistance of Hogg, Wil- 
son, Lockhart, and Gillies. Soon af- 
terward, there was published in the 
magazine, an article styled, ** Transla- 
tion from an ancient Chaldee manu- 
script.” “It was couched in biblical 
language, and divided into chapter and 
verse, but was, in reality, a most vig- 
orous and severe satire upon the noted 
members of the Whig partyin Edin- 
burgh. The number containing it 
created astonishment, dismay, and 
wrath, throughout the capital. It was 
declared not only unpardonable for its 
personalities, but an attack on the in- 
terests of religion and society, and a 
ribald and profane parody upon the 
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Bible.” Blackwood, after issuing two 
hundred copies of the number eontain- 
ing it, was forced, by the clamor raised 
against him, to suppress it, so that the 
remaining copies of the edition, be- 
sides the two hundred first issued, 
did not contain the offensive article. 

A copy of the seventh number of 
“ Blackwood,” containing the “ Chal- 
dee Manuscript,” is very rare, and isa 
great curiosity. Dr: Mackenzie, the 
editor of the “ Noctes Ambrosiang,”’ 
sought in vain for a copy of it in all 
the national and public libraries in 
England and Scotland, where sets of 
“Blackwood” are kept. He at last 
found and purchased a set of the maga- 
zine containing the suppressed article, 
in New-York. The purchase was made 
of Mr. Evans, of the firm of Evans & 
Dickerson. 

The publication of the “Chaldee 
manuscript” cost Blackwood five thou- 
sand dollars in damages recoyered upon 
prosecutions brought against him ; but 
it made his magazine sell. ‘“ Black- 
wood” was looked to from month to 
month by many eager readers, in the 
expectation that it would contain spicy 
personalities. Nor did it eventually 
disappoint its eager expectants. 

Although Blackwood was really the 
editor of his own magazine, for the 
seventeen years during which he lived, 
yet John Wilson, after he became con- 
nected with it, in 1819 or 1820, was 
recognized, under his sobriquet of 
Christopher North, as the genius loci, 
and was considered the editor. 

The series of papers entitled ‘ Noc- 
tes Ambrosian,” extended through 
seventy-one numbers, and won for 
the magazine great favor throughout 
Great Britain, and in America. 

Among the contributors to “ Black- 
wood” may be mentioned Dr. Maginn. 
John Galt, Robert Symz, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Charles Lamb, Caroline 
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Bowles, Allan Cunningham, De Quin- 
cey, Mrs. Hemans, Samuel Warren, 
Douglas Jerrold, Croly, Ingoldsby, 
John Sterling, Walter Savage Landor, 
Bulwer, and John Neal of this country. 

Since the death of John Wilson, in 
1854, his son-in-law, Wm. E. Aytoun, 
who had been accustomed, from his 
school-days, to contribute to “ Black- 
wood,” has been one of the most promi- 
nent writers for it. 

The circulation of “ Blackwood” has 
never been lower thnn 7,500 a month. 
It has been as high as 10,000. At 
present the sale is not less than 9,000. 


Westminster Review. 


Although a portion of the English 
people considered the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review” radical, if not incendiary, yet 
it was not sufficiently radical for the 
purposes of the great reformer, Jeremy 
Bentham, who, in connection with his 
friends, in 1824, established the “ West- 
minster Keview.” 


This, we consider, is now the ablest 
review published in Great Britain. Its 
conductors are not afraid to think, and 
then to speak what they think. They 
occupy the same position now to old- 
fogydom in Great Britain that Smith, 
Jeffrey and Brougham did, more than 
half a century ago. Half a century 
hence, the “ Westminster,” occupy- 
ing the same position then that it 
does now, may denounce and perse- 
cute some other journal for being 
radical and incendiary. Wordsworth 
ranked Jeffrey with Robespierre, as an 
enemy of the human race, and fifty 
years hence the “ Westminster” may 
rank some future journalist, of liberal 
principles, with some other butcher of 
the human family. 

So the woyld has ever gone, and will 
ever go. One reformer will arise, and 
be persecuted on account of his refor- 
mation. His views will be established, 
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and if he himself does not persecute 
other reformers who come after him, 
his followers will. 

A great hue-and-cry was raised, 
some time ago, in this country, against 
the ‘“* Westminster,” on account of its 
“infidel” principles, The “religious” 
press endeavored to banish it from the 
reading-rooms of all the “Young 
Men’s Ubristian Associations” in Amer- 
ica. Perhaps they succeeded. But 
they went astep farther, and endeav- 
ored to bring public opinion so to bear 
upon Messrs. Leonard Scott & Co., as 
to force them to abandon its publica- 
tion in this country. Most signally, 
totally, entirely, and righteously, did 
they fail, for which, God in his mnfinite 
glory be praised ! 

We have nothing to do with, or to 
say about, the alleged ‘ infidelity ” of 
the ** Westminster,” except to remark 
that no indictment should be sustained 
against any individual or journal upon 
@ mere vague expression, which may 
mean anything or nothing. There is 
too much uncertainty in the word * in- 
fidelity.” Let those who charge the 
“‘ Westminster” with it, say what they 
mean by it. It has got, in these days, 
to be used against any one who dares 
to think for himself, in matters of re- 
ligion. The word “ heterodoxy” was, 
for a long time, used as a clerical ful- 
mination against those who exercised 
their reason and intellects. An ortho- 
dox bishop—thanks to him—was the 
first to break the force of this thunder, 
when he cast ridicule upon the word 
by saying, * Orthodoxy is my doxy— 
heterodoxy is your doxy.’”’ Heterodoxy 
has been losing its terrors and its life 
ever since Warburton, a century ago, 
broke its back with adefinition. Yetit 


“Doth, like a wounded snake, drag its slow 
length along.” 


“ Infidelity” is now beginning to be 
substituted in its place. And what does 
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‘4nfidelity” mean? When we apply it to 
a man, we mean that he differs with us 
in our religious notions. Fidelity (using 
it as the opposite of infidelity) means 
my delity—infidelity means your delity. 
We have heard orthodox clergymen, 
in the pulpit, attribute infidelity to 
their brother-orthodox clergy of anoth- 
er denomination—or to their tenets 
rather—which is the same thing. Nay 
more, we have heard an orthodox cler- 
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‘The progress of discovery in geology has 
already set aside so — of what were lon 
considered fundamental facts of natura! 
history, and has forced such a complete 
modification of the views at one time enter- 
tained concerning the history of the earth 
and its inhabitants, that moderate men and 
lovers of truth have agreed, for some time 
past, not to attempt to harmonize apparently 
conflicting truths, but simply to discover 
such facts as come within the range 0 ob- 
servation. This is, i-deed, a wise conclu- 
sion. 


But “The Testimony of Geology” is 
not the only good thing with which the 
“ Eclectic” presents us for the month 





gyman, who has written books, 
his congregation of infidelity, because 
they did not “have faith enough!” 
Now we would be pleased to know 
whether the “ Westminster” is charged 
with “infidelity” because it is believed 
to be atheistical, or because it is het- 
erodox, or because it “‘has not faith 
enough ” 

But all these remarks en passant. 
We are not fighting the battles of the 
“Westminster.” Let it do its own 
fighting. But we do contend for an 
‘ open field and a fair fight.” 

We believe in the Shakespearian 
motto of our contemporary— 

“Truth can never be confirmed enough, 

Though doubts did ever sleep.” 

Truth can lose nothing by discus- 
sion. Let the “ Westminster” discuss 
it, and combat the “ Westminster” if 
wrong. 


“ Ecrtectic Magazine.” 


From the rich store-house of British 
literature, the editor of the “ Eclectic” 
serves us with a dainty monthly re- 
past of sumptuous things. For the 
month of September he spreads before 
us “The Testimony of Geology,” 
which contains some thoughts well 
calculated to stir the dry bones of old 
fogydom. The spirit of the article 
may be inferred from the following 
opening remarks : 





of September. Various other good 
things, as usual, including likenesses 
of the reformers and martyrs, Ridley, 
Cranmer, and Latimer, and of Thacke- 
ray the reformer, but not the martyr, 
present an inviting, intellectual, and 
artistic feast. 


BRECKINRIDGE AND LANE. 


We acknowledge the receipt from 
the publisher, J. C. Buttre, 48 Franklin 
street, New-York, of a small pamphlet 
of 82 pages, entitled “ Portraits and 
Sketches of John C. Breckinridge and 
Joseph Lane, together with the Na- 
tional Democratic Platform, the Cin- 
cinnati Platform, and the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

It seems that Mr. Buttre has issued 
“in one neat 8vo. vol.” the contents 
of the above pamphlet, and similar 
facts and documents concerning the 
other presidential and other vice-presi- 
dential candidates. Itis a book whose 
interest will not pass away with the 
present political contest, but will em- 
body, in a small and convenient com- 
pass, many facts of great historical 
utility. We hope that if Mr. Buttre 
has not already made his bread and 
much other butter besides himself, he 
will yet reap a plentiful harvest of 
these necessaries of life, m a large sale 
of his “one neat 8vo. vol. Price fifty 
cents.” 
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“ OGLETHORPE MEDICAL AND Sor- 
GICAL JOURNAL.” 


We have received the July number 
of this journal, Its cover is adorned 
with a wood-cut of some one, a fac- 
simile of whose name, we suppose, ap- 
pears below the portrait. We cannot 
decipher the hieroglyphics, and have 
no means of guessing whom the wood- 
eut represents. The picture seems to 
be a sort of cross between likenesses we 
have seen of Old John Brown, Old 
Abe Lincoln, and Uncle Dabney Jones. 
We do not mean to assert that there is 
any similarity between Uncle Dabney 
and Old Abe and Old John, except 
that they are all ugly alike. 

We cannot wish that picture on the 
journal before us any success; for it 
doubtless misrepresents some one: and 
misrepresentations we do hate ; but we 
most cordially wish the “ Oglethorpe 
Medical and Surgical Journal” a long 
list of paying subscribers, not only on 
account of its being a Southern journal 
—which will make against it with the 
Southern people—but on account of 
its intrinsic merits and value. 

One article, in particular, in the 
journal before us, we can commend: 
and that is the one by one of the edi- 
tors (Dr. Wm. Hauser), entitled—we 
mean the article is entitled, and not the 
Doctor—‘ Follow Nature in Medicine 
and in Hygiene.” The writer says, “If 
you do not [follow nature] woe be to 
the unfortunate wretches who trust 
their lives and health in your hands.” 

Here is a gem: 

“No young doctor need fear for his suc- 
cess. if he will drop the vile, senseless, dog- 
matical teachings of the books, and follow 
nature.” 

The reason of this, to our mind, is 
obvious, and that is, that Nature is the 
physician who cures. And, by the 
way, who can justly object to female 
physicians, when the oldest and best 
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practitioner in the country, Dame Na- 
ture, is a female ? 

Dr. Forbes, from whose work we 
now quote, says, in his book entitled 


“Of Nature and Art in the Cure of 
Disease :” 


“ Diseases have been treated mainly as if 
Nature had little or nothing to do in their 
cure, and art almost everything. A princi- 
ple so false, adopted as the ground of action, 
could not fail to be the source of the gravest 
doctrinal errors, with practical results of the 
most deplorable character.” 


Dr. Hauser is learning to write like 
Dr, Forbes, and the more he does so, 
the better editor, professor, and prac- 
titioner, he will become. Hear how 
sensibly he talks about cold water. 
Dr. Trall or Messrs. Fowler & Wells 
could hardly talk more enthusiasti- 
cally on the subject of the limpid ele- 
ment : 

“Ten thousand curses on the villanous 
plan pursued by some physicians of with- 
holding cold water from their patients in 
fevers! Nature cries for water! water! in 
many and many a case, and we doubt nota 
moment that many a poor miserable creature 
has been hurried into eternity from want of 
this blessed beverage prepared by God to 
make glad all living thiugs.” 

Now, the doctor need not curse so 
about physivians withholding water 
from their patiehts. Twenty years 
ago they all did it. They would give 
a man calomel for everything, and be- 
lieve that thatif you let him havea 
drop of cold water it would kill him. 
In vain the poor fellow might ery with 
all the agony of Dives to father Abra- 
ham for a drop of water to cool his 
parched tongue, since he was sore 
tormented in the flames of fever. The 
virtual answer was, that there was as 
great a gulf fixed between the patient 
and cold water as there was between 
Lazarus andthe rich man. But things 
are changed now, and well they are. 

It has often seemed to us that in the 
ancient practice of medicine, as in an- 
cient theology, the fundamental idea 
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with doctors of medicine, as with doc- 
tors of divinity, was to see how un- 
happy they could make men. The 
leading object of both seemed to be to 
see how much they could torture the 
human family. The physician gave 
the bitterest draughts, the most sicken- 
ing lotions, the most nauseating medi- 
caments, that the combined contents 
and skill of the drug-shop could com- 
pound. Besides this, he would bleed 
and blister his patient. And if Na- 
ture could sometimes resist both the 
disease and the doctors, and effect a 
cure, inspite of the torture they in- 
flicted upon the poor sick man, how 
great a physician she must be! No 
one can blame Dr. Hauser for advising 
all practitioners to follow her. 


“Unitep States JOURNAL.” 


One of our best exchanges is the 
‘* United States Journal,” published in 
New-York, by Emerson, Fitch & Co. 
The number for September now be- 
fore us, speaking of the new novel 
published by Derby & Jackson, and 
entitled “ The Household of Bouverie,” 
says : 

“Our literary women of the North must 
look to their laurels. . There come more and 
more frequently glowing evidences that they 
are not going to be permitted to wear them 
without a struggle with their sisters from 
the South.” 

Here is a fitting opportunity to re- 
mark upon what we frequently hear 
called “ Southern literature.” Its ab- 
sence is lamented; and there is and 
has been much talk about “ building 
up a Southern literature.” What is 
meant, in usual parlance. by literature ? 
Books. What is meant by Southern 
literature? Southern books. What 
is meant by Southern books? Some- 
times, books that are written South ; 
but generally, books that are written, 
printed, bound, and published South. 
These make “ Southern literature,” in 
the muddled brains of shallow critics. 
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Much of this “Southern literature” 
we shall not soon have, because, in- 
stead of literature, it is only a branch 
of manufactures, and we are not a 
manufacturing people. 

Much of what is called or considered 
Northern literature is nothing but 
Northern manufactures. Book-making 
is a manufacturing business, and the 
amount of paper, type-setting, leather, 
cloth, and paste, consumed in the fac- 
tories is enormous. Northern pub- 
lishers are manufacturers. They set 
up their factories at an early day in 
our history, and there sprung up a de- 
mand among them for MSS. to be 
made into books, just as there did a 
demand for our Southern staple to be 
made into cotton cloth. For a long 
time, Northern people were the only 
ones who would undergo the labor of 
preparing MSS. for the press. Mere 
litterateurs have never been esteemed 
very highly. Southern men and wo- 
men have not much envied the esteem 
in which authors are frequently held. 
The most of them who were educated 
have generally been either people of 
means, who were not compelled to 
work for a living; or, where they 
were destitute of property, they have 
chosen a more certain, respectable, 
and lucrative calling, than that of 
drudging for the press and publishers. 
Politics, and conducting the empire, 
have been the especial business of the 
Southern people, besides cultivating 
cotton. 

But things are changing now. Au- 
thorship is becoming more respectable, 
politics less honorable and lucrative, 
and the cotton fields of the old States 
less productive. Hence our people are 
turning their attention more to author- 
ship, and the number of Southern au- 
thors is increasing, and will increase. 
There is now a demand for the prod- 
ucts of their genius, and that demand 
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is beginning to be supplied. Yet it 
will be a long time before we will have 
what addle-pates call a “ Southern 
Literature ;” because they mean by 
that a literature printed and published 
at the South. Before this can be done, 
we must have book factories, and we 
shall have book factories no sooner 
than we shall have cotton factories. It 
requires the same kind of capital and 
labor to manufacture books that it does 
to manufacture cotton goods. And yet 
you sometimes hear little blockheads 
of the village press blame Southern 
authors for having their book-manu- 
facturing done North, when there is not 
a regular book factory in all the South- 
ern States. When our people get to 
manufacturing other things, then they 
will manufacture books. What will 
produce cotton factories at the South 
will also produce book factories ; and 
until our people become a manufactur- 
ing people, Southern agriculture will 
continu® to furnish the staple for 
Northern cotton factories, and South- 
ern brains will assist to supply the 
authorship for Northern book factories. 
We shall have a Southern literature, 
but not soon, we apprehend, a Southern 
book-manufacturing community ; be- 
cause they can manufacture more cheap- 
ly at the North. Let the distinction be- 
tween literature and book-manufactur- 
ing be remembered, and we shall not 
hear so much jargon about Southern 
literature : nor will our shallow critics 
talk so much about building up what 
they call “ Southern literature,” with 
about the same reason and sense in 
what they say, that there is in the 
talk of our abolition brethren about 
building up liberty for the negro. 


«“ Tur Sournern Rvrat MaGazine,” 
AND ouR Name. 
“Dr. Cloud’s Southern Rural Maga- 
zine, the American Cotton Planter, and 
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Soil of the South,” is a welcome visi- 
tant to our sanctum. Dr. Cloud evinces 
great energy and perseverance in con- 
ducting his journal, and, we believe, 
with a marked degree of success. If 
we were disposed to indulge in the cant 
expression of the day, we would say 
“The Southern Rural Magazine” is 
“asuccess.” But it is only within a 
very short period that we have seen the 
indefinite article used before the word 
success, and as its use in this connec- 
tion is not a legitimate one, we cannot 
lend our sanction to the barbarism—a 
greater barbarism, we believe it to be, 
than slavery, the Hon. Charles Sumner 
to the contrary notwithstanding. We 
think, too, that the use of the article a 
before success originated in the sensa- 
tion advertisements of flash novels— 
and this is enough to damn it. Con- 
ceived in sin and brought forth in ini- 
quity, we consign the whole thing to 
perdition. 

In speaking of a book, to say it is 
‘a decided success,” is about as bad as 
to say of the perfume called after N. 
P. Willis, for example, it is “ a decided 
sweetness,” or to apply the indefinite 
article to any other noun which does 
not properly admit of its application. 
But Dr. Cloud’s magazine is a good 
one, and a successful one notwithstand- 
ing—we do not mean notwithstanding 
he is guilty of the outrage against the 
English language, against which we 
inveigh (for we do not know that he 
ever was), but we mean, notwithstand- 
ing we have so far wandered from the 
subject. 

And now for another matter. The 
doctor, in a notice of “ The Plantation” 
in his August number (for -which we 
thank him), says: “ Different entirely 
from what its name might seem to im- 
ply, ‘The Plantation’ is a political 
quarterly.” Not exactly so, doctor. 
Our “ Plantation” is a “ Souther, 
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quarterly journal of literature, politics, 
and general miscellany.” Nor does 
our name imply that ours is an agri- 
cultural journal alone, as Dr. Cloud, 
no doubt, thinks. ‘ The Plantation,” 
as applied to a quarterly, implies a 
great deal more. So thinks “The New 
York Evening Post,” for it says, ‘ ‘ The 
Plantation’ is the charactemstic title of 
a new ‘Southern quarterly journal.’ ” 
»The “ Post” seems to think that “ The 
Plantation” is peculiarly fit and proper 
as a name fora “ Southern quarterly 
journal.” And in this we agree with 
the “Post,” though we hardly agree 
with it in anything else. And as a 
quarterly journal is (unless otherwise 
expressed) usually a miscellaneous 
journal, ergo, g. e. d., the “ Post,” and 
we, too, think Dr. Cloud is wrong 
when he thinks our name implies 
that ours is an agricultural journal 
alone. 

It did not appear so to our mind when 
we christened our journal. The word 
plantation is very suggestive; and 
when it gives its name to a quarterly 
journal, the name, so applied, suggests 
to our mind not only the agricultural 
resources of the South, boundless in 
extent, but it suggests the war of let- 
ters which is waged concerning our in- 
stitution of slavery; it suggests the 
relations that spring up upon the plan- 
tation—the veneration of the slave for 
his master, the affection between the 
white and black children, the supersti- 
tious legends of gray-haired negroes, 
the dark forests and deep shaded 
swamps of the plantation, the hunting 
of the opossum and chasing of the fox— 
our lovely spring flowers and our blue 
autumn sky—our hills, our mountains, 
our streams, and our vales—our school- 
boy rambles as we hooked the minnow ; 
in short, it suggests to us the literature 
and the poetry of the Old Plantation 
—our home (Heaven bless it !)—and we 
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only wonder the doctor did not think 
of all these things. : 
But, ah! we have an explanation of 
the whole matter. The doctor's criti- 
cism smells of the shop—not the doc- 
tor’s shop, but the agricultural shop. 
Dr. Cloud's business, as editor of his 
“Rural Magazine,” is to view things 
agriculturally, and criticise them agri- 


‘culturally, too; just as the. owner of 


a saw-mill, who was shown a majestic 
forest, sublime in its beauty, thought 
his business was to criticise the trees in 
a saw-mill manner, as he remarked 
what beautiful lumber they would 
make. 

But Dr. Cloud must excuse our ban- 
tering pleasantry, and continue to “ be- 
speak for our enterprise a liberal 
patronage,” as our judgment upon his 
notice is, that we consider what we 
have just given, in quotation marks, 
as the most important and best part of 
his criticism. And here we give him 
an opportunity to say that our own 
criticism smells of the shop—the shop 
proprietorial—inasmuch as our mind 
falls most readily upon that portion of 
the doctor’s notice which recommends 
for us “ a liberal patronage.” 


CaTALOGUE OF FruIT AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES. 


Messrs. Peters, Harden and Co., of 
Atlanta, have sent us their “ Catalogue 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, &e.” 
This affords us a fitting opportunity to 
urge upon the Southern people the 
propriety of cultivating more fruit, and 
devoting more time to landscape gar- 
dening, and ornamenting their grounds 
with choice native and foreign trees. 
The South is, emphatically the land of 
the vine and fig-tree. In the latitude 
of the place where we write this, fruit 
of all kinds can be raised to great per- 
fection. In middle Georgia we have a 
great and excellent variety of grapes ; 
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we have the peach, apple, fig, pome- 
granate, almond, English walnut, pears, 
plums, cherries, apricots, nectarines, 
quinces, strawberries, and raspberries. 
With a little assistance from glass 
houses we can raise oranges and lemons. 
And yet our climate is only semi-trop- 
ical. We have not the heat of the 
torrid zone, but, with the exception of 
a few months in the year, the climate 
is delightful. With all these advan- 
tages in our favor (and but half of our 
advantages have been named) what 
prevents the plantation from becoming 
as famous in history and in song as the 
old English barony ? How much like 
princes we might live if we would 
only avail ourselves of the resources 
at our command! And then, not for 
our own sake alone should we live as 
we have been contemplating; but 
what an opportunity we have of mak- 
ing those around us contented and 
happy! How much there is in our 
power to make our negroes, and others 


not so highly favored as we, contented 


and happy. Brother planters of the 
South, much is given us, and much is 
required of us. Let us do our duty, 
and our whole duty—our duty to our 
wives and children, our negroes, our 
neighbors, our government, the world, 
and our God! 


INFIRMARY FOR NEGROES. 


We have received from Messrs. 
Henry F. & Robert Campbell, M. Ds., 
a small pamphlet entitled * Regulations 
of Jackson Street Hospital, and Surgi- 
cal Infirmary for Negroes.” We note 
the existence of this institution with 
pleasure and pride. It has been in 
operation for ten years, and we trust 
will never cease to prosper. Whatever 
alleviates the sufferings of the human 
family, whether of a prince or a slave, 
has our most hearty concurrence. 

In order to give some idea of the 
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character of this Infirmary, we quote 
from the opening remarks of Messrs. 
Campbell :— 

“ A convenient and comfortable abede for 
negroes, during the treatment necessary for 
surgical and chronic diseases, isan acknowl- 
edged advantage to the patient, the owner, 
and the attending physician. Although it is 
not always possible to secure it, both human- 
ity and interest suggest that our servants 
should receive all that is material in those 
comforts and attentions, which we ourselves 
so much crave, during prolonged illness, and 
which contribute so largely to a rapid and 
perfect recovery.” ° 


“ Sournern Lirerary MEssENGER.” 

We note a very decided improvement 
in this veteran Southern monthly. It 
is becoming a live magazine. 

A poem by Finley Johnson of Mary- 
land, in the September No., entitled 
‘‘Humble Worth,” suggests to our 
mind how difficult it is for writers to 
avoid coincidence of thought and ex- 
pression, which we will not term plagia- 
rism. Wealmost all of us unconsciously 
fall into the sentiment, and a similarity 
—sometimes an identity—of language 
with those whose productions we have 
read. The very title of Mr. Johnson's 
poem, “Humble Worth,” was, no doubt, 
suggested by a passage in Gray’s Elegy. 
And then when we come to read the 
first four lines— 

“ Within the forest’s secret depths 

Is blooming many a flower, 
Which, though to mortal eye unseen, 
Yet has a magic power”— 
the following lines in the Elegy force 
themselves upon us : 
‘Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark un'athomed caves of ocean bear: 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
Here the idea and the sentiment is the 
same in both the extracts we have 
given. Mr. Johnson has the flower 
blooming in the forest, while Gray only 
says ic “ blushes unseen,” without tell- 
ing where it “ blushes.” Then Gray 
has a “ gem” in ocean’s dark unfath- 
omed caves, while Johnson has no 
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“ gem,” except the jewels of his poesy. 
But in the four lines succeeding those 
we have quoted, he has a sparkling 
brook :— 

“ And many a nameless brook glides on, 

Through dark and lone recesses, 
Which by its sweet and rippling flow 
Surrounding nature blesses.” 
Now is there not an improvement 
here upon Gray’s idea? — (we say 
nothing of the expression at the pres- 
ent.) Perhaps there is. Gray's flower 
“ wastes its sweetness on the desert air.” 
Johnson's brook “ surrounding Nature 
blesses.” The brook accomplishes 
some good. It is a benefactor, and 
“blesses” the recipient of its favor. 
The flower blushes on, and blesses noth- 
ing—not even the “desert air.” But 
this is no fault of the flower. The fault 
is inthe airitself. Gray's flower is only 
less fortunate than Johnson’s brook : 
that is all. And here is the possible 
improvement of which we have spoken. 
Johnson has made Nature capable of a 
blessing—has made it animate, while 
Gray has made his “ air ” incapable— 
has made it inanimate—“ desert.” But 
Johnson’s beauty might have been ex- 
tended, but forstress of rhythm. Ifhe 
had said “ grateful ” nature, this would 
have added to the beauty of his senti- 
ment, inasmuch as Nature would have 
been presented in a very amiable mood 
—(we presume she was, any way; 
though this is only inference, not cer- 
tainty )—but then he would have de- 
stroyed the melody of his verse. 

And, now, while we think of it, a new 
thought has occurred to us concerning 
the expression “desert air” in the El- 
egy:—(we say the Elegy, because 
Gray’s is just as much the Elegy, as the 
Bible is the Book.) We have read the 
Elegy a thousand times (more or less) 
and it always was our impression that 
the author intended to represent his 
flower as blooming in a desert. We do 
not think so now. We now believe 
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that by “ desert air,” he does not mean 
the air above the desert alone, but the 
vast, void fields of ether, limitless as the 
desert, which is limitless as the ocean 
—but particularly the void fields of 
ether. And here we discover a new 
beauty in the Elegy. Men always will, 
as long as they live. Webster no doubt 
did, as he passed down 


“The wonderful stream, the river of time,’’ 


to the music of its grand melody. We 
say we discover in the expression “ des- 
ert air,” a new beauty and greater force 
than we had seen before. For Gray 
means by “desert air’? the whole of 
the air which surrounds the world— 
perhaps the universe—and this cer- 
tainly does afford the flower a bound- 
less field in which to “waste its sweet- 
ness :” a field more boundless—(if you 
will follow degrees in the adjective 
boundless)—than would have been af- 
forded by him had he intended to mean 
We 
have examined Webster’s Quarto to see 
if he would allow us any use of the 
word desert to modify the (to us) new 
construction of a passage in the Elegy. 
We find that he agrees with us in our 
construction: for after giving his 2d 
definition of the adjective desert, in the 
words void — emply — unoccupied, he 
quotes, in justification of his definition, 
the very couplet— 

“Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
We think he ought to have added to 

his definitions of desert the definition 

limitless. 

But let us return to Mr. Johnson’s 
poem. We think it a poem of consid- 
erable merit and beauty. Though there 
is nothing original in it, yet it gives us 
the old ideas which he got from Gray, 
and which Gray, probably, got from 
some one else, in his own particular 
phase, form, type, or dress. He has 
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contributed something to the common 
stock. There is nothing new under the 
sun. The same old ideas are afloat in 
poetry which have been ever since the 
human heart was a heart, and the hu- 
man mind a mind. But the human. 
heart and mind are strange things. In- 
dividual hearts and minds go to make 
up individualities which reflect kaleido- 
scopic views, in giving back their own 
peculiar phases of thought and senti- 
ment as these come from the Great 
Fountain Head of all thought and sen- 
timent. 

Mr. Johnson has given his view, and 
it has its beauties. But his poem, nev- 
ertheless, possesses some blemishes. 
It shows a great want of elaborate pol- 
ish and finish. The second stanza 
evinces more of this defect than the first. 
For instance— 


“Upon this earth are scattered seeds, 
Which, although sown in blindness, 
Yet bring forth fruit, when needed most, 
Of love, and faith, and kindness.” 


These lines are, most of them, common- 
place. But the succeeding ones are 
still more so. And though, in senti- 
ment, Mr. Jobnson’s poem attains a 
‘proper climax, yet, in language. there 
is an anti-climax. The first part of the 
poem is most skilfully handled, and 
the latter part least skilfully manipu- 
lated. Mr. Johnson, with much polish 
and elaboration, might have done bet- 
ter. 
“ The solace that if unheeded here,” 


is such an unmusical line that we are 
inclined to think that the word that has 
been inserted by the printers. The 
printers. do occasionally “play the 
devil,” with an author’s productions, 
especially the younger ones of them— 
(the printers, and not the authors nor 
the devils, properly speaking). 

And here we would remark to those 
who think it blasphemy to mention 
lightly his Satanic majesty, that we 
have no intention of taking the name of 
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the lord their god in vain. We cer- 
tainly do not mean to speak profanely, 
for we are only speaking of printer’s 
devils. So much by way of exorcism. 
So much pro salute animi. There are 
several other defects in Mr. Johnson’s 
verses of which we have not time to 
speak. And now, by way of letting 
our readers enjoy the good things of 
Finley Johnson’s poem, as well as by 
way of letting them see whether there 
be justice in what we say, we will quote 
the poem in full : 


“HUMBLE WORTH. 
BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


“ Within the forest’s secret depths 

Is blooming many a flower, 

Which, though to mortal eye unseen, 
Yet has a magic power; 

And many a nameless brook glides on 
Through dark and lone recesses, 

Which, by its sweet and rippling flow, 
Surrounding nature blesses. 


*s Upon this earth are scattered seeds, 

Which, although sown in blindness, 

Yet bring forth fruit, when needed most. 
Of love, and faith, and kindness: 

And such is the true Christian’s worth, 
For unto him is given 

The solace that, if unhetded here, 
He will be prized in heaven.” 


A BRECKINRIDGE AND LANE SPEECH. 


We return our thanks to Hon. L. J. 
Gartrell for a copy of his Breckinridge 
and Lane speech, delivered at the rati- 
fication meeting of Fulton county, Ga., 
in the city hall of Atlanta, on the 14th 
July, 1860. His closing remarks are 
well-timed, and in excellent temper: 

“Let us goto work then, vigorously and 
hopefully. Let us refrain from abuse of our 
opposition friends, and those of our Demo- 
cratic brethren who differ with us, and, re- 
lying upon argument, show that the position 
of our candidates is based upon the rock of 
truth, and cannot be shaken.” 

Tur “ Arntantic Montuiy,” For Sxp- 
TEMBER. 

The number of this excellent maga- 
zine for September is before us. There 
is a little poem in this number, headed 
“The Song of Fatima,” which has a 
sort of musky smell about it; for we 
are informed that— 
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** But clear as amber, sweet as musk, 

Is life to those whose lives unite ; 

They walk in Allah’s smile by day, 

And nestle in his heart by night.” 

We suppose that the admissibility of 
all this * musk” into this little poem, 
is based upon the fact that the musk 
ox is found in the Asiatic mountains, 
and upon the fact (we presume it is a 
fact) of the fondness that Eastern 
beauties have for the strong odor of 
musk—the strongest in the world. 

Now Fatima always conveyed to our 
mind the idea of a great, fat, perspir- 
ing Eastern woman. This is enough, 
of itself, to turn the stomach of a del- 
icate man; but when you come to 
bathe Fatima all over in musk—vwell, 
it is true she may 

“Walk in Allah’s smile by day, 

And nestle in his heart by night ;” 
but, the truth is, we don’t envy Allah, 
particularly at night. Indeed, we 
rather pity him than otherwise. Did 
not George William Curtis — him of 
Howadji notoriety —the author of the 
“ Persian Serenade” (we believe that 
was the title), write this “ Song of Fa- 
tima?” It is entirely worthy of him. 


“Rigut or AMERICAN SLAVERY.” 


We acknowledge the receipt, from 
the author, T. W. Holt, of the St. Louis 
Literary and Philosophical Associa- 
tion, of his pamphlet entitled “The 
Right of American Slavery.” He ar- 
gues the question well, and has con- 
densed the argument into a small com- 
pass. He says: 


“The negro has been a slave from time im- 
memorial. This is shown from the earliest 
Egyptian monuments, paintings, and tradi- 
tions. Herodotus, the father of Grecian his- 
tory, tells us of negro slavery in ancient 
Greece. It existed in Rome also. During 
the tenth century of the Christian era, the 
Moors from Barbary established an extensive 
traffic in the cities of Nigritia, where they 
bought large numbers of slaves; and the mer- 
chants of Seville brought slaves from the 
western coa-t of Africa, and established 
slavery in that city, and in Andalusia, long 
before the time of Columbus.” 
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And again the author says : 


“T assert the right and justice of slavery, 
and found my argument on the subject on 
right alone. If it can be shown to be right, 
then it is expedient; if wrong. then it can- 
not be shown to be expedient, and. if possi- 
ble, it ought to be abolished. It is the tdea 
of the wrong of slavery which has misled, 
and which is continuing to mislead, the 
American mind.” 

We are happy tosee Truth going 
abroad over the land, as it seems she 
has been, from the announcement on 
the cover of the pamphlet, that half 
a million of copies have been issued 
in the first and second editions. Let 
the people of the American Union 
have light on the subject of negro 


slavery, and all will yet be well. 


“‘ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.” 

From the cursory examination which 
we have been enabled to give the 
“ American Agriculturist” for August, 
we would say, that this is an excellent 
journal, The table of contents is long 
and varied. : 

But though the “ Agriculturist” may 
be a good journal, it does not follow 
that all the professed agricultural jour- 
nals are good ones. A great many of 
them are not worth the blank paper 
on which they are written. One main 
reason is, that their conductors are, 
many of them, not practical agricul- 
turists, but nice young men, who think 
it quite admirable to write rhetorical 
romances on the subject of tilling the 
earth. Another class of agricultural 
editors, are those who are speculators 
and peculators in some new-fashioned 
cotton-seed, outlandish  grass-seed, 
worthless apple and peach trees, or 
some other outrage to swindle the peo- 
ple. Even when these editors them- 
selves do not have their no-account 
seed to sell, or some cute Yankee ma- 
chine to dispose of, some of their 
friends have, and, on account of this 
friend's interest, acting, perhaps, on an 
itching palm of their own, instead of 
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honestly endeavoring to enlighten their 
patrons (if they can), and doing them 
all the good in their power, they are 
all the time engaged in telling false- 
hoods to swindle their subscribers. 
We never mean to recommend an ag- 
ricultural journal whose editor has 
anything to sell which he advertises or 
puffs in his own columns. On the 
contrary, whenever we see an editor 
prostituting his columns into a mere 
puffing machine for the sale of his own 
wares, or some secret co-partner's, we 
intend to put our readers on their 
guard against them; and we say to 
our readers now, beware of all hum- 
bug agricultural editors who have gu- 
ano, super-phosphate of lime, new- 
fashioned cotton or grass seed, or ap- 
ple or peach trees for sale. 


ApprEss oF tHe Dovatas Nationa 
ComMITTEE. 

Some one has kindly sent us the 
above address. There are some things 
in it which we believe, and a great 
many which we do not. 


CIRCULAR. 


Messrs. Pratt, Oakley, & Co., pub- 
lishers, &e., 21 Murray street, New- 
York, have sent us a circular concern- 
ing Bullions’ series of grammars and 
school classics, and books connected 
with the series. A full descriptive 
catalogue, containing testimonials, d&c., 
will be furnished gratis, on applica- 
tion ; and teachers, as well as others 
interested in educational literature, are 
invited to correspond with Messrs. 
Pratt, Oakley, & Co. 


AntI-SPOONERISM. 

There has been lying on our table 
for some time, a neat pamphlet in pa- 
per covers, entitled “ Anti-Spoonerism ; 
or the Reactionary Forces of the Ne- 
gro; with a Scriptural View of the 
Equality of Man ; also, Considerations 
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on the Dogma, Man has no property 
in Man.” By D. D. Deming. Messrs. 
Ross & Tousry, 121 Nassau street, 
New-York, are the publishers. 

We don’t know that we can say any- 
thing in favor of the “ Anti-Spooner- 
ism” part of the title of this pam- 
phlet, but this much we can say: the 
pamphlet itself discusses the abstruse 
questions of capital, labor, slavery, 
and freedom, with great ability. The 
author says, in his preface : 


‘‘ Mainly through the agitation which now 
pervades the country, and whose baneful 
fruits are manifested in the diminished inter- 
course and commerce with our Southern 
brothers, I have been thrown out of my ac- 
customed employment, and, while I am thus 
unwillingly incarcerated in this unprofitable 
prison-house of idleness. I propose to do the 
next best thing—to give you my views on the 
merit; of the questions which now agitate 
the minds of the people.” 


Mr. Deming tells us that in one of 
the conventions of the. French Revolu- 
tion, on motion of Gobat, Archbishop 
of Paris, the Christian religion was 
suppressed. The convention “ passed 
a decree that the only French duties 
[deities ?] hereafter should be liberty, 
equality, and reason; established a 
Republican Calendar; abolished the 
Sabbath, and, in lieu thereof, made 
every tenth day aday of rest. The 
churches were plundered of their gold 
and silver, and even their bells were 
melted and cast into cannon.” 

After these preliminary remarks, 
our author then proceeds thus to pitch 
into the Sharpe’s rifle clergy. 


“The Republican calendar of the present 
day is gilded all over with the same attrac- 
tive phrases, covering, with its sacreligious 
mantle, more than three thousand New-Eng- 
land Gobats, ready to transform their church 
bells into spears and Sharpe’s rifles, and to 
mar:h through seas of blood to establish a 
principle which, if successful, would blot out 
the Holy One, and thus, in their turn, ‘ sup- 
press the Christian religion.” 


“ X good honest Lynn shoemaker,” 
says our author, “ is sold, daily, for for- 
ty cents, while his African brother (to 
use a Wall street phrase) is ‘ dune’ at 
a hundred, and ‘ found’ at that.’ ” 
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The object of Mr. Deming, in the 
foregoing extract, is to show how much 
more fortunate a negro is than a Lynn 
shoemaker. 

Our author, after giving the prices 
of certain negroes sold under execution 
in Missouri, remarks, that it is “ espe- 
cially noticeable, in the analysis of 
these figures that the females approxi- 
mate in value so nearly to the males. 
Tt is not so in the ‘labor States.’ 
Harriet sells for more than Ed., or 
Richmond, and is only surpassed by 
Harvey. Little Frances, only four 
years old, sells for $337—money enough 
to buy a quarter section of land, and, 
if not enough to build a house, at least 
to erect a decent wigwam; while in 
any of our Northern alms-houses, 
scores of white little ones who can 
read, may be had for the taking away. 
Sarah, aged ten years, sells for $900. 
Who could believe that in this refined 
city [New-York] overflowing with ma- 
terial wealth, adult human flesh could 
be found in cellars and garrets, making 
shirts at six cents a piece (which ought 
to blister the backs that wear them), 
and thus offering premiums to prosti- 
tution.” 

Oh! Mr. Charles Sumner, say no 
more about the “ barbarism of slavery,” 
when such is the testimony of one of 
your own people—one who complains 
that your villany and that of your 
confreres has “thrown him out of his 
accustomed employment.” 

Woe to the abolition agitators when 
the suffering laboring population of the 
North shall awaken toa sense of the 
wrongs imposed upon them by those 
monsters of inhumanity and hypocrisy 
who are shedding tears over the well- 
fed, greasy, fat, contented, and saucy 
negroes of the South, but have no pity 
for the hunger, cold, and starvation, 
around them. In the eloquent lan- 
guage of Senator Hammond, in reply 
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to Wilson of Massachusetts, we say to 
the agitators of the North :— 

“ Your people are awaking. They are com- 
ing here [to the legislative halls of Washing- 
ton city]. They are thundering at our 
doors for homesteads, one hundred and sixty 
acres Of land for nothing, and Southern sena- 
tors are supporting them. Nay, they are as- 
sembling, as I have said, with arms in their 
hand:, and demanding work at $1,000 a year 
for six hoursaday. Haveyou heard that the 
ghosts of Mendoza and Torquena‘ta are stalk- 
ing in the streets of your great cities? That 
the inquisition is at hand? There isafloat a 
fearful rumor, that these have been consul- 
tations for vigilance committees. You know 
what that means.” 

We would be much pleased to give 
many other extracts from the work of 
Mr. Deming, which go to show that the 
people of the North are waking up to 
a proper appreciation of the course of 
abolition politicians ; but space forbids 
our doing so. We say to the Northern 
people, read and ponder well Mr. Dem- 
ing’s pamphlet ; and to the Southern 
people we say, be of good cheer. We 
hail the work before as an,auspicious 
omen. When the Northern people all 
see slavery as Mr. Deming does, then 
the war of sections will cease, and the 
American flag long float over an un- 


divided Union. And so mote it be! 


Mayor Jack Downtne’s Lerrers. 


Messrs. Derby & Jackson, of New- 
York, are the publishers of a collected 
edition of Major Jack Downing’s Let- 
ters. The major, in travestie of Ben- 
ton’s Thirty Years in the Senate,” styles 
his book, “ My Thirty Years out of the 
Senate.” 

There is some wit and a good deal 
of humor in Downing’s Letters; and 
there is a good deal also that is neither 
one nor the other—mere trash and rub- 
bish—dull, stale, and unprofitable. 

Seba Smith was and is the original 
Major Downing. He has had a good 
many imitators, we believe, writing 
over his signature. 

The first Downing letter was pub- 
lished in the “ Portland Courier,” then 
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owned and edited by Mr. Smith. It 
was in ridicule of the Maine Legisla- 
ture, which, in the year mentioned, was 
so nearly balanced in its partisan as- 
pect, that it was six weeks before the 
members could effect an organization. 
During the interval there was much 
bad feeling among the Maine legisla- 
tors, which the major assisted to ban- 
ish by means of his light artillery of 
wit, humor, and buffoonery. 

In a year or two Major Downing 
aspired to a national reputation, and 
dated his letters from Washington, as 
the confidential friend and adviser of 
President Jackson. Some of his best 
hits are in ridicule of Old Hickory and 
Mr. Van Buren. 

The author continued his letters for 
seven years in the “ Portland Courier,” 
then sold out, removed to New-York, 
where he now lives, and thenceforward 
published his productions in the “ Na- 
tional Intelligencer.” 

Major Downing’s last. Jackson letter 
was written in 1883. Then, for a pe- 
riod of fourteen years, his pen was 
idle. In 1847, he resumed his pen, 
and wrote in ridicule of Polk’s Admin- 
istration and the Mexican war. His 
last letter was written during the ad- 
ministration of General Pierce. 


The letters written subsequent to 
1833, are not so interesting as those 
preceding that period. Either the 
major had lost a good deal of his spice 
and raciness, or else the times were 
not so propitious for the exercise of his 
pen; or he had overworked his mine. 
Probably all three causes conspired 
against him. His book will be inter- 
esting for a few years longer, to those 
who remember General Jackson’s ad- 
ministration, and then it will be for- 
gotten ; or, if remembered at all, will 
be remembered to the disadvantage of 
the author. who will be considered a 
Thersites, if not a traducer of one of 
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America’s greatest heroes, and most 
patriotic and wise statesmen. 

But let Mr. Smith speak for himself. 
At the close of his preface, he tells us 
that he— 


“Could not let them [his letters] go out 
into the world to make new acquaintances, 
and possibly down to posterity to help fur- 
nish political lessons to ‘ Young America,’ for 
generations yet to come, without a careful 
retrospection to consider their whole moral 
and political character and influence. For 
should they contain 


“One line which, dying, he could wish to 
blot,” 


he would certainly wish to blot it now. But) 
believing the work will be harmless, and, he 
hopes, salutary, he leaves ii to his country- 
men, praying for Heaven's blessing on our 
whole common country.” 


“ Wir anp Humor 1n Paracrapus.” 


Another book presented to us by 
Messrs. Derby & Jackson of New-York 
is one with the above title, by George 
D. Prentice. This book is a mixture 
of Attic wit, broad Western humor, and 
Down East slang of the Sam Slick and 
Jack Downing order. 

No man in America enjoys a greater 
reputation, or at least a greater notori- 
ety, as a wit, than George D. Prentice, 
editor of the “ Louisville Journal.” 
Mr. Prentice is certainly a good politi- 
cal editor—(and this, by the way, is 
rather a dubious compliment)—and he 
has certainly written poetry which 
thrills the human heart. This is no 
dubious compliment; for after all the 
nice machinery of versification—after 
all the fine speculation about the ‘“ po- 
etic principle,” ¢his is the true test of 
good poetry—the effect it produces 
upon the heart. As a poet, Mr. Pren- 
tice will live. 

As to his wit and humor in para- 
graphs, that consists mainly of quips, 
quirks, cranks, quibbles, conceits; puns, 
nearly all spiced with a degree of ill- 
nature, and a slight vein of vulgarity, 
which, by the way, goes to make up so 
much of what is called wit 
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A single line from Milton aptly char- 
acterizes the book before us— 


“ Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles.” 


“ Corron 1s Kine.” 


“Cotton is King, and Pro-Slavery 
Arguments,” is the title of a book pub- 
lished by Pritchard, Abbot & Loomis, 
Augusta, Ga. Its typographical exe- 
eution and binding, all done in good 
style, are the work of Southern hands. 
Its literary contents are by Hammond, 
Harper, Christy, Stringfellow, Hodge, 
Bledsoe, Cartwright, and the editor, E. 
N. Elliot, LL. D., president of Planters’ 
College, Mississippi. This work is 
published and sold exclusively by sub- 
scription. We judge that its circula- 
tion (and we fear a small one at that, 
because it is a Southern book) is con- 
fined mostly to the Southern States. 
The more the pity. Our people ought 
all to have it, itis true, because a great 
many of them, even now, understand 
neither the true relations nor the solid 
moral and religious foundations of our 
“ peculiar institution.” Possibly, 
some people, even at the South, may 
be found in this enlightened day, who 
will admit that slavery is “ wrong in 
the abstract,” that it is a ‘‘ moral evil,” 
&e. Of course, all such ought to have 
the book we notice. They need edu- 
cation. They need schooling out of 
the old Wilberforce, and Brougham, 
and Clarkson, and Wesley class. They 
need to be relieved of false and fanati- 
eal moral and religious views of 
slavery. Then there is a larger class 
still, who believe slavery “is right” 
because it “is.” All these ought to 
have the book before us, so that they 
may understand negro bondage, outside 
of a mere property consideration. Then 
there is another class still—those who 
do understand negro slavery in all its 
important bearings. These should have 
the book we criticise in order that they 
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may supply themselves with weapons 
to fight the battles of slavery—not only 
the weapons which their own intellect, 
studies, and observations, give them, 
but in order that they may add to their 
own resources the result of the intel- 
lectual labors of Hammond, Harper, 
Cartwright, and such other great and 
original minds. 

These three classes of persons of 
which we have been speaking all 
actually need the book which we are 
noticing, although they all are to be 
found in the Southern States. Out- 
side of these States, everybody needs 
the book ; for beyond the limits of the 
slaveholding portions of America, no- 
body except O’Conor, Dickinson, the 
editors of the New-York “ Day-Book,” 
the editors of “The Churchman,” 
and possibly those of “The London 
Times,” understand slavery. ‘“ Cotton 
is King, and Pro-slavery Arguments” 
would enlighten them. 

Before examining the book before 
us, we were inclined greatly to under- 
value it. We thought it was probably 
some catchpenny publication—a mere 
erude compilation. And itis simply a 
compilation, but not catchpenny nor 
erude. The essays which it contains 
are finished, elaborate, and exhaustive 
of the subjects of which they treat. 
Next to the Bible, the circulation of 
the book before us would add to the 
happiness of the human family— 

“ And justify the ways of God to man.” 

We know what we say, and say it 
deliberately. And why do we say it? 
Because if the hook we notice had a 
general circulation over the world, and 
its facts and arguments were appre- 
ciated and heeded, then slavery would 
be understood and justified ; the war- 
fare between the two sections of this 
Union would cease, and the American 
government, which forms the lever- 
age of so much good, in the advance- 
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ment of those principles which Christ 
taught, applicable alike in morals, re- 
ligion and government—in fact, of uni- 
versal application— would be per- 
petuated. 

We wish the book before us could 
be published. It is now only printed— 
not published. Its circulation under 
present auspices is obliged to be limit- 
ed. It should be limited only by 
earth’s uttermost bounds. We would 
be much pleased to see Messrs. Harper, 
or Appleton & Co., or Lippincott & 
Co., or Derby & Jackson, get hold of 
the work, and publish it. Our own 
people themselves would then buy it 
much more readily than they do now, 
and they themselves, as well as others, 

. need enlightenment on the subject of 
slavery. 

We have often been astonished to 
see to what huge dimensions this insti- 
tution has grown, laboring all the time 
under the ban of the moral and reli- 
gious world. Till within a very few 
years past, there were anti-slavery 
clauses in the Discipline of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, planted there 
by the hand of the great and pious 
Wesley—the man who, according to 
Charles Sumner, originated the dec- 
laration that, ‘‘ Slavery is the sum of 
all villanies.” And yet slavery has 
grown until to disturb it would shake 
the world. “Truth is mighty, and 
will prevail.” 

“ Acapta.” 
The publishers, Messrs. Derby & 


Jackson, have favored us with a copy 


of Mr. Cozzen’s “ Acadia ; or, a Month 
with the Blue Noses.” This is a 
delightful volume, containing many 
things concerning Acadia and the 
Acadians, told in a gossipping, rollick- 
ing, frolicking mood. Whoever wishes 
to become well acquainted with one of 
the most romantic chapters in history, 
should read Mr. Cozzen’s work. Who- 
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ever wishes fully to appreciate Long- 
fellow’s beautiful poem, “ Evangeline,” 
should certainly procure “ Acadia; or, 
a Month among the Blue Noses.” 

Our author’s account of the Puritan 
is after our own heart : 

“In order to estimate truly the condition 
of the respective parties, we must remember 
the severe iron and gun-powder nature of 
the Puritan of New-England—his prejudices, 
his dyspepsia ; his high-peaked hat and ruff; 
his troublesome conscience and catarrh ; his 
natural antipathies to Papists and Indians, 
from having been scalped by one, and roasted 
by both; his English insolence ; and his re- 
ligious bias, at once tyrannic and territo-* 
rial,” 


This is the finest line sketch of the 
Puritan we have ever seen. 


‘© RECOLLECTIONS OF WASHINGTON.” 


Messrs. Derby & Jackson publish 
“ Recollections and Private Memoirs of 
Washington. By his Adopted Son, 
George Washington Parke Custis.” 
Seldom have we seen a more interest- 
ing book than this. With Washing- 
ton the warrior, statesman, and repub- 
lican ruler, we are all well acquainted. 
The desife to know something of him 
as a private man and citizen is natural ; 
and here we have a view of his do- 
mestic life, by the only man who ever 
lived that could give it to perfection. 
Mr. Custis has performed his task 
well. In his “Memoirs,” we have 
General Washington placed before us 
as a private citizen—as a plain farmer 
—as the head of a family—and as a 
sportsman. It is in his latter character 
that we now propose to take a view of 
him. Mr. Custis says: 


“The time which Ccl. Washington could 
spare from his building and agricultural im- 
provements between the years 1759 and 1774, 
was considerably devoted to the pleasures of 
the chase. We have neither knowledge nor 
tradition of his having ever been a shooter 
orafisherman. Fox-hunting, being ofa bold 
and animating character, suited well with 
the temperament of the ‘lusty prime’ of his 
age, and peculiarly well accorded with his 
fondness and predisposition for equestrian 
exercises. ». « . + « 

“The kennel-building was a rude struc- 
ture, but afforded comfortable quarters for 
the hounds; with a large enclosure paled in, 
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having in the midst a spring of running 
waters. The pack was very numerous and 
select, the Colonel visiting and inspecting 
his kennel morning and evening, after the 
same manner that he did his stables. Jt was 
his pride (and a proof of his skill in hunt- 
ing), to have his packs so critically drafted, 
as to speed and bottom. that, in running, if 
one leadiug dog should lose the scent, another 
was at hand i nmediately to recover it, and 
thus, when in full ery, to use a :acing phrase, 
you might cover the pack with a blanket.” 


We are informed that— 


“ Washington kept a register of his horses 
and his hounds, in which might be found the 
names, ages, and marks of each ; and with 
these, his companions of the chase, he was as 
punctual in his attentions as to any other 
business of his life. Among the names of his 
horses were those of Chinkling, Valiant, 
Ajax, Magnolia. Blueskin, etc. Magnolia 
was a full-blooded Arabian, and was used for 
the saddle, upon the road. Among the 
names of his hounds were Vulcan, Ringwood, 
Singer, True-love, Music, Sweetlips, For- 
rester, Rockwood, etc. 

“ During the season for fox-hunting, many 
guests from Maryland and elsewhere made 
Mount Vernon their home for weeks, and en- 
joyed the free-hearted hospitalities of the 
Southern plantation. Wa-hington, superbly 
mounted, and clad in hunting costume, 
joined as: gayly and cheeriiy in the chase, 
riding as hard, and hallooing as Joud, as any 
of the sporting gentry who attended him. 

* The hunting establishment just described, 
went down during the war: for Washington 
had as wilely a foe, and a much stronger one, 
to contend with than Reynard. After the war, 
Lafayette sent his friend, late the commander 
of the American army, a pack of French 
hounds (chiens de chasse) of grsat size and 
ferocity. 

** These hounds, from their fierce disposi- 
tion, were generally kept confined, and woe to 
the stranger who might be yassing their ken- 
nel, after nightfall, should the gates be un- 
closed. His fate would be melancholy, unless 
he could climb some friendly tree, or the 
voice of the whip of the hunt-man came 
‘speedily to the rescue. The huntsman 
always presided at their meals, and it »was 
only by the liberal application of the whip- 
thong that anything like order could be pre- 
served among these sayages of the chase.” 


In another place we are told that 
these hounds— 


“From their strength, were fitted, not only 
to pull down the stately stag, but in combat 
to encounter the wolf or boar, or even to 
grapple with the lordly lion.” 


After the Revolution— 


“The habit was,to hunt three times a 
week, weather permitting. Breakfa-t was 
served on these mornings at candle-light ; 
the general always breaking his fast with an 
Indian-corn cake and a bowl of milk ; and 
ere the cock had “done salutation to the 
morn” the whole calvacade would often have 
left the house, and the fox be frequently un- 
kennelled before sunrise. Those who have 
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seen Washington on horseback will admit 
that he was one of the most accomplished of 
cavaliers, in the true sense and perfection of 
the character. He rode as he did everything 
else, with ease, elegance, and with power. 

“The general usually rode in the chase a 
horse called Blueskin, of a dark iron gray 
color. approaching to blue. . . . . . «- 
He rode gayly up to his dogs, through all the 
difficulties and dangers of the ground on 
which he hunted. nor spared his generous 
steed, as the distended nostrils of Blueskin 
would often show. He was always in ut the 
death, and yielded to no man the honor of 
the brush.” 


Jack Hoperon. 


We have, from the press of Messrs. 
Derby & Jackson, “ ‘ Jack Hopeton ; 
or the Adventures of a Georgian.’ 
By Wm. W. Turner, of Putnam Co. 
Ga.” 

Of this novel, Wm. W. Mann, late 
editor of the Southern “ Field and 
Fireside,” thus wrote, upon publishing 
the conclusion of “ Jack Hopeton,” in 
the journal over which he presided ; 


“With the present number is concluded 
the interesting story under the above title. 
which was commenced with the initia! 
number of our paper in May last. It has 
regularly, and most acceptably, at intervals 
of a fortnight, occupied our second page, till 
the conclusion of Judge Longstreet’s story of 
“ Master William Mitten,” since which date 
it has appeared, weekly, on our first page. We 
are sure that none of our readers will deem 
that we have, in the termination of this 
story, matier of congratulation with them. 
On the contrary, they will heartily join us in 
felicitating the author on the successful com- 
pletion of this admirable production of his 
literary talent, which ought, we say it delib- 
erately, promptly to secure for him an hon- 
orable and high place among the literary 
men of the South. We can recur with pleas- 
ure to the promise respecting it, with which 
we presented its first chapter to our readers: 
‘This story of the South, by a Southerner, 
will be found graphic, true to life, and iuter- 
esting.” All will agree with us, that the 
complimentary introduction seems, now that 
we have the story before us as a whole, 

eand finished. very moderate and insufficient 
raise. We think it far above the new: paper 
iterature of the day. We know of few mod- 
ern novels which, as first productions, evince 
an ability in authorship superior to this. It 
is marked by variety of interesting incident, 
graphic description, and diversity of well- 
sustained character. Its faults are few, and 
eminently such as appertain to young writers, 
and which time, study, care, and maturing 
taste, will assuredly remove. 

‘*We repeat the expression of a hope that 

Mr. Turner will be a frequent vi-itor to our 





columns ; so we will pot say to him adieu, 
but—au revoir.” 
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Carotina Sports. 


In the package of books sent us by 
Messrs. Derby & Jackson is one en- 
titled, “ Carolina Sports, by Land and 
Water; including incidents of Devil- 
Fishing, Wild-Cat, Deer and Bear 
Hunting, &e. By the Hon. Wm. EI- 
liott, of South Carolina.” 

The style of this book is vigorous 
and graceful. Mr. Elliott shows him- 
self the scholar and gentleman, as well 
as the successful sportsman. 

Frank Forrester, we believe, stands 
-unrivalled as a chronicler of field 
sports in America. Such writers as 
T. B. Thorpe and William Elliott press 
close upon his heels, however. And 
we have noticed that our American 
writers in this department are far in 
advance of Poglish authors in the 
same department. The extracts, gene- 
rally, which we see copied from the 
British sporting journals, such, for in- 
stance, as the Lundon * Field,” are in- 
sufferably dull and stupid. We may 
say the same of some extracts which 
we occasionally see from a sporting 
journal in Paris. We must except from 
the remarks which we make here. the 
products of the vivid imaginations of 
Cumming. of “ Merrie England,” and 
of Gerard, the noted lion-killer of “ La 
Belle France.” (By way of parenthe- 
sis, let us remark here, that as the 
words “merrie” and “ belle” have be- 
come the self-chosen epithetic charac- 
terizations of England and France, so 
the word “hail” has become the self- 
chosen characterization of this country, 
We speak of “ Merrie England,” and 
of “ La Belle France,” and, as a coun- 
terpart of these expressions, we speak 
of “ Hail Columbia.”’) 

Mr. Elliott gives us very vivacious 
sketches of ‘ devil-fishing”—by which 
he means, not fishing for the devil 
(which too many are liable to catch 
without fishing for him)—but fishing 
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for a kind of fish called the devil-fish— 
called so, either from his having horns, 
as his Satanic majesty in orthodox por- 
traiture is generally represented to 
have, or from the devilish antics which 
he frequently cuts up. 

Mr. Frank Goulding, in his “ Young 
Marooners,” represents the ship in 
which the lost children were, as being 
carried off by a huge devil-fish. It 
appears from Mr. Elliott’s account of 
the piscatorial Satanity of which we 
are discoursing, that such events have 
actually occurred. 

But we must, resisting the devil so 
that he will flee from us, say to this 
devil-fish, “ Get thou behind me, 
Satan,” and go on our way, as we have 
but little respect for demons, devils, or 
devil-fish. But as we go, we will say 
to our readers that devil-fishing is pre- 
cisely the same as whale-fishing, only 
on a small scale. 

We are compelled, for lack of time, 
to resist the temptation of going with 
Mr. Elliott to Chee-ha (not Gee-haw) in 
one of his raids after wild-cat, deer, 
bear, de. And this is not the only 
temptation we have to resist ; for at 
this very writing, we are greatly tempt- 
ed to lay down our pen, and take our 
fowling-piece and go to the Oconee 
river or Lick creek after the ducks 
which have just arrived upon those 
streams, and where, on Friday last, we 
killed two wood-duck, and on Satur- 
day one mallard. 

But we will take time to talk with 
Mr. Elliott a little about fox-hunting. 
He says : 

‘¢ The red fox is not found in Carolina, the 
gray abounds ; and, if the country be favor- 


able, may be taken by a good pack in arun 
of a few hours.” 


Now, we would say to Mr. Elliott 
that the dogs in Carolina must be very 
slow, or the gray foxes of his State 
must be vastly different from those in 
this State. Here, instead of its taking 
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us @ few hours to catch a gray fox, we 
catch them in a few minutes. In the 
fall and winter of 1856, a party of us 
here caught fifteen or twenty gray 
foxes, and we do not think that the 
average run extended over fifteen 
minutes. 

The truth is, a gray fox,in Putnam 
county, cannot interest our dogs. We 
have the red fox with us, and this ani- 
mal is every way capable of interesting 
any pack, or any ten packs of dogs we 
ever heard of. 

“ Sytvia’s WorLD.” 


The author of “ Busy Moments of 
an Idle Woman,” has presented the 
reading public with a volume which 
contains the story entitled, “ Sylvia's 
World,” and shorter stories, entitled, 
“Crimes which the Law does not 
Reach.” These stories are from the 
pen of a ready writer, independent 
thinker, and one capable of interesting 
her readers. The shorter stories were, 
we believe, originally published in 
“ Russell's Magazine,” a journal which 
died on account of its not being a live 
magazine—on account of all its ar- 
ticles being, like those first published 
in Blackwood, “dull and decent.” 

The above volume is published by 
Derby & Jackson. 


ADVENTURES AND OBSERVATIONS IN 
AFRICA. 


c 


This is a sort of missionary book. 
Even to those, however, who do not 
believe that there is more efficacy in 
the missionaries for the salvation of the 
heathen, as well as Christians, than 
there is inthe blood of the Saviour, 
this is a vastly interesting book. We 
believe that there has been more 
money foolishly wasted and thrown 
away upon missions than upon any- 
thing else in the world. We hardly 
know of any good practical use to 
which missionaries have been put, ex- 
cept when they have been put in the 
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stomachs of those to whom they went 
to preach. Not that we favor canni- 
balism, by no means; not that we are 
a cannibal, except when we editorially 
or critically devour a half dozen poet- 
asters, or other authorlings for break- 
fast. Nor do we hold that the heathen 
have done right in sometimes eating up 
the missionaries that have been sent to 
them. We protest that they did 
wrong. But then considering the eat- 
ing as a fixed fact, after it was once ac- 
complished, the only good that these 
devoured missionaries did the heathen 
who ate them, was to nourish and sus- 
tain their bodies. Hence, we don’t 
know that we ought to take entirely 
back, our assertion about the only 
good practical use to which mission- 
aries have been put. 

Holding the views that we do, then, 
concerning this practical use, and 
holding the unorthodox opinion that 
the Saviour of mankind can save more 
of the heathen than the missionaries 
can, even to us, monsters that we are, 
the book before us is very interesting. 
We wish we could make copious ex- 
tracts from it, for the enjoyment of our 
readers, but we shall have to content 
ourselves with afew. In speaking of 
his visit to Bathurst our author says : 


“In passing through the native market 
next morning, in coravany with Lieutenant 
M., our attention was arrested by a stand of 
ginger cakes and beer, behind which sat an 
old black woman, in a neat calico dress, and 
white handkerchief, with the unmistakeable 
tie and set of the low-country house-girl of 
the Southern States. 

‘‘¢ This reminds me of Georgia,’ said one 

.of the party. 

““*T come from dare,’ said the old lady, 
rising from her seat. 

*** From where ?’ asked Lieutenant M. 

“¢ From Sawanna.? 

“* What is your name ?’ 

 * Catherine.’ 

‘“ ¢ Where did you live ?’ 

*** At de “ Our House,” massa.’ 

** Did you know Colonel M. ?’ said I, refer- 
ring to the father of my companion, an old, 
and distinguished citizen of Savannah. 

“* Oh! yes, massa,’ said she, mentioning, 
at the same time, the names of several of his 
family. 

“** Would you know Julian now ?’ said I 
casting a glance at my friend. 
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“© Dunno, massa ; Jule be little boy den.’ 

“Look at this man,’ said I. 

“She gazed a moment, and grasping his 
hand, exclaimed : 

** De Lord help my poor soul, if dis aint 
Mass Jule! Tank de Lord! Praise de Lord! 
I see some my people one time more.’ 

“Then followed many inquiries after old 
friends, a sketch of her life since she left 
Georgia, and the touching question : 

*** Can’t you take a-me back to my people ?’ 

“He explained that this was impossible, 
and, emptying the contents of his purse into 
her hands, bade her good-by, with a softened 
voice. 

“¢ell my broder and sister of Andrew 
Marshall church,’ said she, ‘ that I been see 
heap trouble ; but my Jesus been wid me, and 
I try to meet um ober yonder.’ 

“ Poor woman! she had been set free at the 
age of forty, and sent to Liberia; but her 
husband becoming dissatisfied, came to this 
place, where he died, leaving her helpless. 
But the white residents buy her cakes, and 
she makes:a scanty living.” 


Now let us talk with Buck, alias 
Captain Brown, awhile: 


“ Capt. W., of Virginia, in taking a walk 
through Monrovia, met a person whom he 
had known many years ago as a very intelli- 
gent and respectable slave in the Old Domin- 
ion. There was a mutual recognition, and 
the following dialogue ensued: 

“* Why, howd’ye, Buck? [hardly expected 
to see you here.’ 

‘“‘ Buck, with an air of dignity : ‘ How do 
you do, captain. I glad to see you; but they 
don’t call me Buck here!’ 

“ ¢ What do they call you ?’ 

“¢QOh! I keep the old family name, of 
course ; but they call me Colonel Brown, if 
you please.’ 

“¢ Well, tell me, Buck—or colonel, I 
should say—excuse me !’—— 

“Colonel (relentingly): ‘My old friends 
can call me what they please, cap'n.’ 

“¢ Very good, lad. Tell me how you and 
our Virginia people aré doing here ?’ 

* An answer followed, in which the colonel 
forgot that he was colonel, and throwing off 
his studied language and manner, gave a‘de- 
scription of life in Liberia, which ended thus: 

“* So, takin’ all together, we’ve been doin’ 
right tollable smart. Heap o’ ups an’ downs; 
but things is gettin’ better, an’ we are gettin’ 
sorter used to um, like.’ 

“¢ Which of the candidates for the presi- 
dency are you going to vote for ?” 

“Oh! Benson, sir.’ 

“* Has not Roberts made you a good presi- 
dent ?’ 

“* Oh! yes.’ 

“© He is a very smart man,’ continued the 
captain, ‘and much respected abroad. I 
think you had better vote for him.’ 

“¢Phat’s all true’—the co 1 becomes 
quite animated—‘ but the fac’s just this, 
Mass Whit’: the folks say as how we darkies 
aint able to take care o° ourselves—aint ca- 

able. Roberts is very fine gentleman, but 
on more white than black, an’ Mr. Benson's 
colored people all over! There’sno use talk- 
ing government, an’ makin’ laws, an’ that 
kind o’ things, if they aint goin’ to keep um 
up. Ivote for Benson, sir, case I wants to 





know if we’s goin’ to stay nigger, or turn 
monkey !”” 

We have several other extracts 
marked, two giving an interesting ac- 
count of Presidents Roberts and Ben- 
son, Which we would like to quote. 
But we must close. 

Messrs. Derby & Jackson are the 
publishers of the book, which we have 
before us, and its full titld is, “ Ad- 
ventures and Observations on the West 
Coast of Africa, and its Islands. His- 
torical and Descriptive Sketches of Ma- 
deira, Canary, Biafra, and Cape Verde 
Islands; their Climate, Inhabitants, 
and Productions. Accounts of Places, 
Peoples, Custom, Trade, Missionary 
Operations, ete., ete., on that Part of 
the African Coast lying between Tan- 
giers, Morocco, and Benzuela. By 
Rey. Chas. W. Thomas, M. A., Mem- 
ber of the Georgia Conference ; Chap- 
lain to the African Squadron in 1855, 
1856, and 1857. With Illustrations 
from Original Drawings. New-York : 
Derby & Jackson, 498 Broadway. 
1860.” 

‘You may rely upon it, we repented 
of our promise to give the full title, 
before we got through copying the 
above. 


Cotton PLanters’ CONVENTION. 


We acknowledge the receipt of a 
pamphlet of sixteen pages, entitled 
“Report of Howell Cobb, Commis- 
missioner of the Cotton Planters’ Con- 
vention to Continental Europe.” With- 
out having had time to read this re- 
port, and without seeking the time to 
read it, we are impressed with the idea 
that it is allahumbug. After awhile, 
if we find upon reading the pamphlet 
before us, that we are laboring under a 
wrong impression, we will very gladly 
correct our mistake. 

We are sick even unto death with 
the conventions and resolves of the 
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Southern people. It ought to be made 
a penal offence for a Southern man to 
call a convention, or introduce a resolu- 
tion. He who does it ought to be 
turned over to the tender mercies of 
old Abe Lincoln, and -his hangman, 
Douglas. Let the South talk no more, 
BUT ACT! 

It is due to the truth of history to 
say, that the pamphlet before us is not 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, but 
by another Howell Cobb whom we 
have. He used to sign his name 
“ Howell Cobb of Houston—that is, of 
Houston county, in which he lives— 
but he has got now to writing it plain 
“‘ Howell Cobb.” 


“Norta American Review.” 


We have before us the October num- 
ber of this veteran journal. Among 
many other valuable papers, we note 
an interesting one upon Edmund Wal- 
ler. The reviewer says that “ Waller 
was essentially a court-poet, and no 
man ever paid a compliment in verse 
more elegantly than he.” m 

“Asa apecimen of the grace with 
which Waller wrote,” continues the 
reviewer, “ we will quote a little song 
that is in his very best manner, and is 
certainly extremely pleasing.” And 
so will we quote it, as follows: 

“Go, lovely rose, 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 


When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


“ Tell her that’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. 


Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired ; 
Bid her come forth, 
Suffer herself to be desired, 
And not biush so to be admired. 


Then die, that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee, 
How smail a part of time they share, 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair.” 
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In reading the above poem, we are 
forcibly reminded of a song by another 
“ court-poet,” Tom Moore, who also 
“paid a compliment in verse, ele- 
gantly.” Moore’s poem is as follows : 


“ Flow on, thou shining river, 

But ere thou reach the sea, 

Seek Ella’s bower, and give her 
The wreaths I fling o’er thee. 

And tell her thus, if she'll be mine, 
The current of our lives shall be, 

With joys along their course to shine 
Like those sweet flowers on thee. , 


“ But if, in wandering thither, 

Thou findst she mocks my prayer, 

Then leave those wreaths to wither 
Upon the cold bank there ; 

And tell her thus when youth is o’er, 
Her lone and loveless charms shall be 

Thrown by upon life’s weedy shore, 
Like those sweet flowers from thee.’ 


That Tom Moore had read Waller’s 
poem which we have quoted, we have 
no doubt. That he was guilty of pla- 
giarism, we will not say, because we 
are not prepared to say exactly what 
amounts to plagiarism. We know 
what gross plagiarism is, but will not 
undertake to say precisely what imita- 
tion or similarity is, or is not admissi- 
ble in literary composition. But the 
leading idea in each of the poems we 
have quoted is the same, and that idea 
is the sending of a flower, or flowers, 
by each of the poets, to his lady love, 
to teach her a lesson. Waller sends a 
rose to his inamorata, in order to teach 
her, first, that “ beauty from the light 
retired” is like a rose in the desert, 
which, “‘uncommended, dies;” and 
secondly, the rose is commanded to 
die, in order to teach her 


“ How small a part of time they share, 
That are so wondrous sweet and fuir.”* 


Waller desires the rose to teach his 
young and blushing lady to come out 
from retirement, and give him an op- 
portunity to make love to her. He 
would also teach her the shortness of 
her days. Now, let us see about 
Moore. 

He sends, instead of a single flow- 
er, a wreath to “ Ella’s bower.” The 
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river is made the messenger to carry 
the wreath to his inamorata, and is 
made to do the talking. Yet the 
flowers are the instrumentality by which 
a lesson is to be taught her ; first, that 
if she will unite her fate with that of 
the poet, joyful things will occur; and 
secondly, the river is ordered, under a 
certain contingency, to let the flowers 
die, in order to teach Ella that if she 
motks the poet’s prayer thus, 
® Her lone and loveless charms shall be, 

Thrown by upon life’s weedy shore.” 

Waller, besides attempting, by means 
of a flower, to frighten his inamorata 
into loving him, also attempts to give 
her a moral lesson cdncerning the 
brevity of life. Moore (more selfish) 
seeks only to frighten Ella into loving 
him. 

But there was another “ court poet” 
who lived before Waller, yhom Waller 
had likely read when he wrote his 
song : the italicized line in the couplet, 

“ Tell her that’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied,” 
brings to our mind the opening live of 
Horace’s ode to Chloe : 


“ Vitas hinnuleo me similis, Chloe.” 


Indeed, Chloe, similis hinnuleo, and 
trembling at the sight of her lover, is 
very like the maiden whom Waller 
blames for 


‘¢ Shunning to have her graces spied.”’ 


But this only shows that young and 
timid beautiful girls are the samt, wheth- 
er inthe British or the Roman em- 
pire—alike the object of admiration by 
poet-men, and men not poets, and sub- 
ject to timid blushes when they find 
themselves the objects of admiration. 

But let us leave Waller, and pass on 
to a good article on “The English 
Language in America.” “ The North 
American,” in this article, as well as in 
a short notice of Worcester’s ‘“‘ Compre- 
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hensive Dictionary of the English 
Language,” seems to be in favor of a 
proper and legitimate use of the king’s 
English. We suggest, however, that 
in the short notice of which we speak, 
it misuses a word in the following quo- 
tation: ‘ There is no portion of it in 
which the execution does not betray the 
care, skill, and learning of the com- 
piler.” The use of the word betray 
here, we submit, is not legitimate. It 
seems to us that the only legitimat 

use of this word, in the connection ir 
which it is employed in the above quo 

tation, is its use in the sense of bring- 
ing something to light, which it is 
desirable to keep concealed. The word 
evince is the one which the Reviewer 
should have employed. 

It is true that Webster allows the 
use of the word detray in the sense in 
which the Reviewer employs it ; but 
the authorities which he gives are not 
conclusive. They may be submitted 
to the same criticism with the “ North 
American Review.” 

And, by the way, while we are on 
the subject of language, we will remark 
that we have learned from an adver- 
tisement of Messrs. Swan, Brewer & 
Tueston, published in the advertising 
sheets of both the “ North American” 
and the “ Atlantic Monthly,” what it 
is that constitutes the standard of or- 
thodoxy in the use of the English 
language. It is the “ pecuniary inter- 
est” of New-York and Boston publish- 
ers. Vide the advertisement. Let all 
scholars now, American and European, 
make a note of the fact that the dis- 
graceful war of the dictionaries in 
America has brought to light one im- 
portant fact, which is, that the proper 
use of the English language now 
hinges entirely upon the number or 
quantity of dollars and cents which go 
into the pockets of American diction- 
ary-manufacturers. Verily the touch 
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of Midas is apparent, not only in 
‘Hail Columbia,” generally, but par- 
ticularly in the “ commercial metrop- 
olis” and the “ modern Athens.” 

We would that Simonides lived in 
our day, so that if the publishers of 
Webster's dictionaries succeed in con- 
quering the publishers of Worcester’s, 
he might indite for the columns to be 
erected in commemoration of the bat- 
tle, an inscription which could be 
something like the following : 

For Webster's lexicon the Masons fought, 
And low the pinions of the Swan they 
brought. 

This would be for the conquerors ; 
and for the conquered he might write 
something like the following : 

Stranger, the tidings to Worcesterians tell, 
That, fighting for them, Swan & Brewer fell. 
Tue “ Attantic: MontHLy” FoR 
Ocroser. 

We have elsewhere made a note of 
the “ Atlantic” for September. Now 
we have the October number before 
us, and, among other good things, we are 
much pleased with a paper upon Theo- 
dore Parker. This remarkable man 
was crazy on the subject of niggers, but 
otherwise we have always seen many 
things in him to admire and recom- 
mend. His moral heroism, his inde- 
pendence of thought and action, his 
undoubted philanthropy, his large 
scholarship, his self-sacrificing dispo- 
sition, his martyr-spirit, his herculean 
labors, his self-reliant power, his fluent 
and burning words, his ready oratory, 
his metaphysical insight, will always 
mark him as one of America’s great 
men—but not one of her greatest ; 
nothing to compare with Webster ; not 
equal in dimensions to Choate—for he 
lacked that large and enlightened liber- 
ality of thought and feeling, which is 
essential to those who may be regarded 
as a nation’s greatest. He thought he 
could reform nature and nature’s God. 
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He could not learn to regard things as 
they are, but rather as he would have 
them to be. He attempted impossibil- 
ities. But the grave has closed over 
him, and justice can be done him, even 
in a quarter where perhaps it would 
least be expected. 


Mr. TownsEnp’s ADDRESS. 


We have received a pamphlet with 
the following title ; “« The South alone 
should {govern the South : and African 
Slavery should be controlled by those 
only who are friendly to it.” This is 
an address delivered by Mr. Townsend, 
of South Carolina, before a public meet- 
ing of the eftizens of St. John’s Colle- 
ton, held at Knoxville, about the time of 
the Charleston Convention. We quote 
from the opening of the pamphlet : 


“MEN oF THE SouTH! 


“The subject before you may be disagree- 
able to contemplate; and the examination 
of it may be irksome. But it is one which 
deeply concerns you. 

“ Time, too, is fast hurrying the question 
to your hearthstones. It will soon press 
upon you; and you will not be allowed to 
postpone the decision. 

* How then do you decide ? 
~ “Is it for manly RESISTANCE; to be 
followed with security and a prosperous 
end? or, 

“Is it for SUBMISSION, and a short in- 
glorious ease; to be followed with certain 
ruin? 

“Say! and after you have made your 
Decision, write it upon the door-posts of 
your habitations, that all who enter may 
know what is the fate you have chosen for 
those whom you cherish within.” 


Mr. Townsend’s views may be judged 
by the foregoing extract : and we have 
only te add that Southern men gen- 
erally are beginning to coincide with 
those views. 


Tue CHARLESTON AND- BaLtimoRE Con- 
VENTIONS. 


We have elsewhere acknowledged 
the receipt of the Proceedings of the 
Charleston Douglas Convention. Here 
we have before us the “ Proceedings 
of the Conventions at Charleston and 
Baltimore. Published by order of the 
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National Democratic Convention (Mary- 
land Institute, Baltimore), and under 
the supervision of the National Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee. Washing- 
ton: August, 1860.” 

What a mass of folly, iniquity, and 
corruption, here stands on record be- 
fore us! But it is history, neverthe- 
less, and as such is very valuable. And 
then it is redeemed by containing a 
chronicle of what the patriotic Breck- 
inridge men did. 

Our thanks are due our friend Dr. 
E. J. MeGehee, for the above valu- 
able document. 


MepicaL Cotiece gr Grorera. 


We have received the “ Twenty-ninth 
Annual Announcement of the Medical 
College of Georgia, Augusta. Augusta, 
Ga.: Steam Power Press, Chronicle 
and Sentinel. 1860.” 

This medieal college is as good as 
the best. No need of your young 
men's going North or to Europe to 
learn the theory and practice of med- 
icine. But, taking into consideration 
the number of doctors which our med- 
ical colleges annually turn out, how 
poor suffering humanity ought to 
quake and tremble! 


Tue Covope INVESTIGATION. 


Some of our M. C.s (and it was not 
Hon. J. Hill either, he being too polite 
to send Democrats such a docnment, 
for he would not make you feel badly 
for anything in the world) some one of 
our own political kith and kin, has 
sent us the “ Reports of the Covode In- 
vestigating Committee.” 

This is a shameful piece of busi- 
ness. Ifthe Administration be guilty, 
it is shameful for them: and if it be 
innocent, it is disgraceful to those who 
originated the investigation. This is 
all we can say on this subject now. 
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MeEssaGE AND DocuMENTS. 


We acknowledge the receipt from 
attentive friends of two copies of the 
“ Message and Documents Abridged.” 
We have not yet found time to read 
one of them, much less both. We 
believe that it is the duty of editors, 
and all other persons occupying ex- 
alted position, to lend such encourage- 
ment as their time will permit, to per- 
sons who engage in such investigations 
as those now before us. Want of 
leisure, however, must be our excuse 
to President Buchanan and the mem- 
bers of his cabinet, for our apparent 
neglect. We would not seem to dis- 
courage toiling merit, and henee we 
trust they will receive our apology for 
not having read their productions. No 
doubt they possess considerable liter- 
ary merit; and we promise Mr. Bu- 
chanan, if it will do as well, that we 
will honor with a perusal his life of 
Mr. Lowndes, when it appears in the 
“ New-York Ledger.” 


Computsory ENLIstMeENT oF AMERI- 
CAN CITIZENS. 


We have also received “ Messages of 
the President of the United States, com- 
municating, in compliance with Reso- 
lutions of the Senate, Information re- 
lative to the Compulsory Enlistment of 
American Citizens in the Army of 
Prussia,” &e. 

What we have said in the preceding 
notice, we repeat here. 


Patent Orrice Report. 


The Patent Office Report for 1859. 
Agricultural department, lies before us, 
It contains a picture of the Eland or 
Boselaphus orcas, akind of antelope, and 
some drawings and fixtures about horse 
stables, besides a good many common- 
place papers, too tedious to mention. 
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Excessive LisERALity. 


We have received the following 
extraordinarily liberal proposal from 
Messrs. Gootee & Co. : 


““ Consolidated Lotteries of Delaware. By 
Authority of the Governor of the State. 
Gootee and Co., Authorized Agents. All 
o" must be addressed to Wilmington, 

el. 


“WILMINGTON, Aug. 18, 1860. 

“Dear Sir: Being anxious to sell a prize 
in your locality (and create an excitement), 
we will give you the preference to purchase 
a lucky package, containing twenty-six 
tickets in the lottery, class 168, to be 
drawn Sept. 24th. If you will send us $20 
we will forward you the package by return 
mail. Should you fail to draw at the very 
least a $2,000 prize, we will send you another 
package free of charge. We make you the 
liberal offer in good faith. The result of 
which we confidently think will prove satis- 
factory to you. This may be the last oppor- 
tunity we shall have to place a prize within 
your reach. For list of prizes examine 
scheme enclosed. 

“ Yours, truly, 
“Goorgeg & Co., 

“ This is confidential. 

“All tickets and certificates of packages 
that draw prizes must be returned to us for 
payment or for renewal in other tickets. 
Address, 

“ Goorgr & Co. 
“ Office, 72 Market street. Masonic Buildings. 
Box 50 Post Office, Wilmington, Del.” 


We hereby take occasion to return 
our heartfelt thanks to our kind and 
liberal friends, Messrs Gootee and Co. 
(Theirnames should be Goodee and Co. 
Perhaps, however, they are Dutch- 
men, and if so, Gootee and Co., will 
do.) And as they are so “anxious” for 
us to have a prize, we trust that they 
will, in justice to themselves, relieve 
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their extreme anxiety by sending us the 
prize, without waiting for us to draw 
it. Instead of allowing them only the 
usual commission of fifteen per cent., 
we will gladly reciprocate their liber- 
ality, by allowing them fifty. 

In this connection, we would take 
occasion, also, to return our thanks to 
Messrs. Emerson, Fitch & Co., for 
their liberal* offer concerning the 
“library gold pen and pencil.” When 
we are ready to sell our dignity at that 
price we will let them know. 


Titte Pages. 


We send out, with this number, the 
title pages for our firsttwo volumes, to 
be bound with the numbers consti- 
tuting those volumes. 


Vouvume III. 


With this number we close Volume 
II. of “ Tae PLantation,” and with the 
next begin Volume III. We trust 
that our subscribers who are in arrears 
will be prompt in remitting us the 
amount due, and will also continue 
with us as patrons, and send us the 
money for the year 1861. 

We know not whether we shall be 
in the Union the coming year or out 
of it; but whether in or out, the pur- 
poses of this Journal will be the same, 
and we shall work with renewed energy 
for their accomplishment. 
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THE DAY-BOOK FOR 1861. 
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The Day-Book holds that this is a government of white men, created by white men 

for themselves and their posterity. Hence it seeks to enforce, as a fundamental doctrine, 

that inferiority of social and political position for the negro race, and superiority for the white 
race, is the natural order of American society. Considering the maintenance of this principle 
essential to the preservation of freedom and republican institutions, it will continue to la- 
ber for the time when few or none will dare to dispute it. Thisis its appropriate field of 
discussion, and it purposes, in the future, to devote itself more exclusively to the non- 
partisan aspect of the so-called slavery question, leaving mere questions of policy mainly to 
the party journals. In the future, as in the past, it will be independent of all party control, 
and responsible only to the people. It will devote much more space than usual to general 
and miscellaneous topics—to Literature, Education, Agriculture, Markets, &c., making the 
WEEKLY Day-Book in every respect the best family paper in the country. For 1861 the 

following improvements are offered: 


One Third more Reading Matter.—Tnr Day-Boox for 1861 will be printed 
upon new type throughout, cast expressly for it, only a trifle smaller, apparently, in size, 
but really so much smaller as to admit of ONE THIRD MORE READING MATTER in the same 
space. 


Literature.—We shall commence with the jirst issue,in January, a new, original 
story, written expressiy for the WEEKLY Day-Book, by that popular Southern writer, Prof. 
W.H. Pxck, author of * Brother’s Vengeance,” &c., entitled “ Vinginta GLENCAIRE, A TALE 
OF THE Earty SETTLEMENT OF ALABAMA.” This is a thrilling and intensely interesting 
story of the hardships of pioneer life, the Creek wars, the machinations of the British, and 
Jaekson’s campaigns, founded upon historical incidents in Alabama history. 


Education.—We are making arrangements for a series of letters upon educational 
topics, from every Southern State, concerning the progress and condition of education, &c., 
with a particular inquiry into the character of school books as they affect the spread of 
anti-slavery opinions. We hope in this way to make the Day-Book efficient during 1861, in 
stopping, to some extent, the spread of anti-slavery sentiments. We ask the assistance of 
all teachers to aid usin this important work. Voluntary communications on this subject 
are respectfully solicited, 


Agriculture.—We have engaged an experienced man, formerly editor of a popular 
agriculiural magazine, to give his special attention to this department, and we shall devote 
a liberal portion of each week’s issue to this important subject. 


Miarkets.—To this department we shall devote special attention, giving careful and 
complete reports of cotton, grain, and provision markets, together with special reports of the 
produce and cattle markets. These latter reports are prepared with unusual care by a special 
reporter, expressly for our columns. They are, of themselves, worth more to the planter and 
farmer than the subscription price of the paper. In every respect it is determined to make 
the WeEeky Day-Book second to no journal of its class. Its foreign and domestic news, cor- 
respondence, telegraphic intelligence, &c., are not surpassed by any, while in every respect 
we intend that it shall be the cheapest general newspaper afforded by any one, and as an 
appreciating public shall enable us, we mean to make a better and better paper. To this end 
we solicit the aid of old friends and the co-operation of new ones. 


. 
TERMS: 

The Daily Evening Day-Book is $6 00 per annum. It is published at half-past 

two o'clock every afternoon, and contains all the news of the day, the latest Telegraphic 


intelligence up to the moment of going to press, the Daily Markets, full Commercial news, 
the Stock Board, Ship news, &., &c. 


The Weekly Day-Book is $2 00 per annum —It is a quarto sheet, issued every 
Saturday, and is not surpassed as a weekly newspaper by any ofits class. It contains all the 
editorials, and nearly all the reading matter which first appears in the Daily, except New- 
York local and ship news, usually notiAteresting to out-of-town readers. 


Club BRates.—Two copies of the WeeK.y Day-Boox will be forwarded to one post- 
office for $3; five copies to one post-office fur $5; twenty-one copies to one post-office for 
$20. For a Club of fifty at one office, we will send the Datty Evenina Day-Book one year. 
For a Club of one hundred at one office, we will give to the getter-up a copy o* Randall’s 
Life of Jefferson, in 3 vols., 8vo; or, Webster's illu.trated Quarto Dictionary. 


VAN EVRIE, HORTON & CO., 
Publishers of Day-Boox, 
No. 162 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ THe PLANTATION.—We have received from Pudney 
& Russell, a Southern Quarterly Journal bearing the 
above title. Its contents are varied, valuable, and 
interesting, and it approaches more nearly to our nu- 
tions of what a Southern magazine should be, than 
anything we have yet seen.”—(Old) Spirit of the 
Times. 

“Its contents are of the highest order. We can- 
not say anything too high in its praise; for its mas- 
terly articles carry with them their own commenda- 
tion.""— Texas Ranchero. 

“Tt has the ring of the true metal, and is certainly 
of a much higher tone and order than most of the 
other Southern periodicals which have heretofore 
been presented for public favor. The work promises 
to be a valuable auxiliary in support and defence of 
our much-abused Southern institutions, habits, and 
peculiarities.” — Thomasville Reporter, 

“Tts articles are well written.”"—Pennsylvania 
Educator. 

‘Its object is to further Southern literature, while 
it aims to repel all assaults against the “ peculiar in- 
stitution” of the South, from whatever source or 
quarter they may issue. The editor is a bold writer 
and seems determined to fulfil his purpose—that of 
making a first-class journal.""—-Rock Hill (S. C.) 
Chronicle. 

“We beg most earnestly to call the attention of 
our readers tu it. In timeslike the present, when our 
interests are jeoparded, and our political and social 
institutions threatened by a fanaticism begotten of 
ignorance, it becomes every man to lend his aid to their 
defence. We sincerely hope that our people will not 
let this enterprise go down for want of a generous 
support.”—Auburn (Ala.) Sketch Book. 

“ We wish the publishers and editor much success 
in their new. enterprise.”’— Cassville Standard. 

“The second number of this handsome “Southern 
Quarterly Journal” isonourtable. . . . . e 
heartily commend this ably-conducted periodical to 
those friends of the South who are willing to aid in 
sustaining Southern institutions and Southern litera- 
ture.”—Georgia Forester. 

“All the articles are characterized by boldness, 
clearness, and true ability.” —Calhoun Platform. 

“We are disposed to think that it will be quite 
popular at the South.”—Southern Democrat. 

‘Tug PLANTATION will be a warm, and,from the 
hasty perusal we have given some of the articles, we 
believe an able defender of slavery.”—Carrolton 
Advocate. 

“Tt is filled with well-written political and miscel- 
laneous articles. Tue Pxuantation will doubtless 
prove an able and efficient champion of Southern 
rights, and we commend it to the patronage of the 
public.”—Augusta Dispatch. 

““We welcome Tug PLANTATION, not only for what 
it is but what we hope it will become. We need just 
such @ journal as this promises to be, to wrest from 
oblivion the history and traditions of our State, and 
perpetuate the names of the great men whose deeds 
are woven into the fabric of ourcommonwealth. THE 
PLANTATION ought to be sustained, and it would be a 
worthy object of Georgia ambition, so to contribute 
to its support and columns, as to make it a worthy 
repository of the traditions, history, and great names 
of our State.”"—Madison Visitor. 

“We are glad to note the decided and earnest man- 
ner of this publication. The editor writes with much 
force, and, above all. has correct notions in regard to 
the “‘slavery’* question. He deals in none of the old 
hackneyed arguments, which have done more to con- 
fuse men's minds than to enlighten them, but walks 
straight up to the anti-slavery dogmas with the doc- 
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trine of the natural inferiority of the negro races. 
We are glad to chronicle the advent of so promising 
a publication as this. for it assumes distinctly the 
only true defence of Southern institutions.’—N. Y. 
Day Book. 

“Tae PLaNTATION is designed to be the exponent 
and champion of the domestic institutions of the 
Southern States. While all other great interests held 
and cherished among men have their representatives 
and advocates in the higher walks of periodical litera- 
ture, the institution of domestic slavery, though 
greater than perbaps any other, has pos:essed no 
regular vehicle by whiclrits claims may be brought 
to the public consideration. Thisdeficiency Mr. Tur. 
ner has attempted to supply, and we congratulate 
him upon the success of his first essay in the work 
before him. We wish THz PLANTATION success.”"— 
iJ hb R. Adi, 





“The first number of this attractive claimant to 
popular favor has been laid on our table by Col. 
W. Thorne Williams. It certainly presents no ordi- 
nary claims to Southern support, for its literary mat- 
ter and neat typography have no rival -in this sec- 
tion.’—Savannah Express. 

‘Mr. Turner seems indefatigable in his efforts to 
maintain a Quarterly Review in the South, and he 
has our best wishes for his success."—Southern Field 
and Fireside. 

“Tue Piantation is the characteristic title of a 
new “Southern Quarterly Journal,” edited By J. A. 
Turner, and published at Eatonton, Ga. We have 
received the first number, which opens with a rather 
empathic salutatory. ‘In less than twe!ve months 
this country may be deluged with blood," begins the 
editor, and then proceeds to attack the Republican 
party. and to warn the South of the danger arising to 
them from the spread of abolitionism. He then pro- 
ceeds to throw down the gauntlet to the civilized 
world, &c. THE PLANTATION is a pro-slavery organ, 
and most of the articles have a direct bearing upon 
this theme. Among the more general articles the 
“ Goose-Quill Essays" are the best. THe PLANTATION 
is neatly printed on smooth, elegant paper, and 
Southerners have now another opportunity of show- 
ing whether thev can support a Magazine, which, 
however much we may differ from its politics, we 
must confess, possesses considerable literary merit.’’ 
—N. Y. Evening Post (Black Republican). 


* Here is a Southern Quarterly worthy of the name. 
It contains 300 pages of prose and poetry. of Southern 
sense and Southern humor, and presents, in every 
way, both in text and typography, a most attractive 
appearance. The purpose of THE PLANTATION, as we 
gather from the prospectus, is “to defend the insti- 
tution of slavery from the attacks made upon it, conre 
from what quarter soever they may,” and the defence is 
to be “total, unqualified. unreserved, in a moral, social 
and political point of view.’ Good! We commend 
Tae PLANTATION to the support of the entire Union; 
for the North, not less than the South, is interested 
in maintaining. defending, and extending slavery, 
without which there is no solvency for the manufac- 
turing States and no safety, no permanence, for Re- 
publican government."--Southern Literary Messenger, 


“We have read the September number of this 
Quarterly with unusual interest. It is full to the 
brim with good things. Mr. Turner has more than 
succeeded in giving to the people of the South, a 
home periodical at once reliable and valuable. It -is 
filled mostly with original matter on a variety of in- 
teresting subjects, and appeals to the hearts and pock- 
ets of Southern men for support. We do hope tte 
friends of Southern Rights and Southern toil will 
subscribe to THE PLANTATION, and thus enable the 
proprietor to make his work more useful and valu- 
able.” — Federal Union. 
































PROSPECTUS 
OF VOLUME THREE. 


~~ 


“Tae Prantation’’ though a quarterly, does not consist alone of the heavy re- 
views which generally make up the contents of a journal published only four times a 
year, but contains articles suited to every class of readers—the elaborate review, the 
short essay, the sparkling and interesting tale, the fugitive poem, and even the mere 
selected paragraph of wit, humor, or a record of passing events. Whatever can amuse, 
interest, or instruct, whether in the original or selected article—whether in the deépart- 
ment of literature, law, politics, religion, or general miscellany—whether under the 
head of art or science—whatever will tend to make this journal a readable one, has a 
place in our columns. Iti is our aim to avoid all dull dignity on one hand, and imbecile 
inanity on the other; while truth, and the holy cause of truth, is our motto in what 
ever we present the public. 

The special feature of this journal is a defence of Negro Slavery—total, unquali- 
fied, unreserved—in a moral, social, and political point of view. In whatever aspect 
the question presents itself, “‘Tue Piantation” will be found the champion of the 
“peculiar institutions” of the South, and will counsel that.section to maintain its just 
rights under the Constitution, and as sovereign States, in the teeth of all opposition, at 
all hazards, and to the last extremity. 

We ask the assistance of the Southern press, and of the press oveny wie favor- 
able to the dissemination of truth. Without their assistance, we can accomplish 
nothing. 
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TERMS. 


Subscription price, $5 per annum. Single copies, $1 25. + Usual discount to the 
trade. 

Each number containing 300 pages, large octavo size, is complete in itself, and may 
be sold separately, just as any other book. 

Subscriptions may begin with any number. 

“Tue PLanTation” makes two large volumes per annum, each containing 600 
pages. 

Address the Editor, J. A. Turner, in Eatonton, Ga., or the publisher, 

JOSEPH RUSSELL, 
79 JOHN STREET, NW. ¥. 





TO AGENTS. 
All Post-Masters ‘are authorized to act as agents, to whom a most liberal discount 


will be allowed. 

Agents wanted for every town and county in the Union. 

Active canvassing and travelling agents wanted. 

Our terms to age.ts are liberal and lucrative. For particulars address either the 
Editor or Publisher. —~ 5 3 * 
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